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EFFICIENCY 


in its highest degree can be obtained only through the em- 
ployment of devices which enable the automobilist to take 
advantage of existing conditions. 


The Haynes 3-speed, 1-lever control 
meets every road condition 


1st gear for starting and mountain climbing. 
2nd gear for hills, sand and bad roads. 
3rd gear for good roads and moderate grades. 


RESULT: Never less than SO per cent. efficiency of motor. All 
obtained by one lever. The catalog tells why. Write for it to-day. 


THE HAYNES-APPERSON CO., KOKOMO, IND., U.S.A. 


The oldest makers of Motor Cars in America, Members of A. L,. A. M. 
BRANCHES 
New York, 1713 Broadway. Chicago, 1420 Michigan Ave. 
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“4 GREAT NATURAL HISTORY.”—New York Sun. 


The American Natural History 





By W. T. HORNADAY 


Director of the New York Zoological Park; Author of ‘‘ Two Years in the Jungle.” 


“Tt is a work of dignity and 
importance.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Like the Bible and dictionary, 
a really trustworthy natural his- 
tory is one of books 
family should be without, and it 
gives us pleasure to commend 
this one heartily.” —Woman’s 
Home Companion, 


those no 


“In this elaborate work, Mr. 
Hornaday has made a very im- 
portant contribution to the nat- 
ural history of America, perhaps 
the most important since the 
publication of Audubon’s ‘ Birds 
of America.’”—Picayune, New 
Orleans. 


“This book is the crowning 
achievement of a man who has 
spent his life in the study of 
animals. It will remain, we an- 
ticipate, for scores of years as 
the abiding authority on the 
natural history of this country.” 
—Outdoor Life, Denver. 


THE 
AMERICAN 
NATURAL 
HISTORY 


Size of book rox 7 inches. 
With 343 illustrations, picturing 
375 animals, beside charts 
and maps. 

449, xxv pages, Royal 8vo. 
$3.50 net. 


(Expressage 48 cents.) 


+ A 
work. 
latest 
upon 
une, 


“Not only a book packed with 
information which can be de- 
pended on, but one of absorbing 
interest. The best thing in its 
field that has been published in 
this country.”—Nashville Amer- 
ican. 


authoritative 
taken as the 
definite word 
zoology.”’—Trib- 


new and 
May be 
and most 
(American 
Chicago. 


“For fifteen years, at least, 
teachers and pupils alike have 
been asking, ‘ What is the best 
Natural History of our own wild 
animals?’ At last this question 
has been answered. Here- 
after there will be no excuse for 
anyone to remain ignorant of the 
general characteristics of these 
wild creatures and their classifi- 
cation. This book should 
be in every home, in every 
school, library, ranch, and camp 
in America, for it is a practical, 
common-sense book for all. It 
is the finest book at the price 
ever put on the market, and 
might well have been sold at 
$s.00."”—G. O. Suretps in Rec- 


reation Magazine. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


OUR BIG GAME 











With 16 full-page illustrations of wild animals. 8vo, $2.00 net (postage 16 cents) 


This book is written from 
the point of view of the 
sportsman who is also a 
lover of nature. The work 
is divided into four books, 
treating, respectively, of the 
individual members of the 
Deer Family, the Ox Family, 
the Bear Family, and the 
Cat Family. The author has 
shot nearly all of the ani- 
mals he describes, and his 
stories of the chase and his 
accounts of the habits of the 
various wild animals are 
both entertaining and _in- 
structive. The illustrations 
are, for the most part, from 
photographs of wild animals 
in their natural haunts. 








OUR FEATHERED GAME 
A Handbook for Sportsmen by DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 
8 full pajes in color and 135 bird rortraits. 


“The sportsman's point of view is never lost sight o‘, 


naturalist's.""—~New Vork Sun. 


‘* The chapters are short and to the point, untechnical, and contain besides 
the story of the u.ual behav.our of the fowl! in question, its geographical distri- 
bution and seasons frequent anecdotes from the author's own experiences, and 
restrictiens with which Stare legislatures have surrounded the quarries in game 


laws. 


—~New York Tribune. 


“ From the standpoint of a general reader it is interesting, and from that ef 
a sportsman, doubly so, in tact isinvaluable. . 

author makes himself well understood in simple language, while the eight full 
page shooting scenes in color materially stir the blood of the follower of the 


dog and gun. '"—Providence News. 


“Mr. Dwight W. Huntington has been the first to put the birds of the 
whole country under their specific heading~ into one volume.’ 


Post. 


$2.00 net. 


neither is the 


On his descriptions the 


—Washington 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
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Three Books for Lovers of the Open. 











Canfield’s FERGY THE GUIDE, and His Moral and Instructive Lies 
About Beasts, Birds, and Fishes. With some fifty sketches by Albert D. 
sa ee ee ee era, chan Sek Cad eS Me CHEV ED ASREEA SIDES OO SOS ORS $1.50 


‘An extraordinarily good book to read aloud to peovle who know how to laugh.’’— Times Review, 

‘« Fergy is wholesouled, thoroughgoing, and spontaneous . . . a liar who must rank asanartist . . . The 
marginal illustrations, informed by a thorough appreciation of Fergy’s humor, add not a little to the enjoyment.’’—WN. Yr. 
Lvening Post. 

‘*A jolly book to shame the wild beast back tonature, . . . wholesome and wholesale satire,’’— Brooklyn F agile. 


Lanier’s (H. W.) ROMANCE OF PISCATOR................-.....22.50005. $1.25 
*¢ It has a distinct charm and personality, and appeals to all lovers of a lover, and more directly to all lovers of fishing.” 
— Washington Star. 
‘<If he may hearken to the song of the reel, however, and get off to a trout or bass or salmon stream, he will scarcely 
ask for more cheerful company than that of Piscator, the Peri, and the General—two enthusiastic anglers and a mc st human, 


pretty girl, . . . A story that sets out at a good, swinging pace with everybody in cheerful humor, and goes through 
its 225 pages to a sane, logical conclusion at the same rapid, cheerful gait.""—N. 1, Evening: Post. 
Carleton’s THE MICMAC.............. ~~ 2s 
- A romance of a Nova Scotia swamp 


‘¢ Spirited in action, giving the reader no moments of du’Iness.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 
‘©A clever plot, interesting people, and a suitable back- 


























1 My , f ground, but it is the mysterious, overwhelming force of 
Ay i nature , . . that overshadows all else. The reader y, 
” 7 will not soon overcome the feeling of uncanny companior- y 
“— i ship.”” leew York Glob ; oN) 
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; FIELD AND STREAM 
EDITED BY EMERSON HOUGH 
) ! $1.50 a Year 15 Cents a Copy Published Monthly by Freip anp 
Foreign Postage, 50 Cents Extra Stream, 35 W. 21st St., N. Y 
NOVEMBER CONTENTS 1904 
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IS KNOWN AND WORN] 
A Harmless Antiseptic. 
P Every Pair Warranted 
Endorsed by the medical profes- “SME The Name Is 
sion. Send ten cents to pay postage —<_ ae 
on free trial bottle. Sold by 
Leading Druggists. Not genuine | 
unless label bears my signature: CUSHION 
Q BUTTON 
TO of of 2m e clits Lies flat to the leg—never 
-ER - 
-- - M-63 Prince St., N.Y. Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
a chaste ALWAYS EASY 
Write for free booklet on Rational Treatment of | 7 Silk GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Disease. 2%e. tor Cotton, Boston, Mess., U. S. A. 
Sample Pair. 
Deen’ REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES << 
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FIELD AND STREAM FOR 1905. 








@. The development and progress of FreLp AND STREAM during 
the past six months has been a matter of not a little wonder in the 
sporting world. The publishers are in receipt of many communica- 
tions commenting on the increased interest of each number. ‘These 
communications are gratifying, and in return the publishers can 
only say that they purpose living up to the creed of making each 
number of the magazine better than the one before it. This means 
that every effort will be made to obtain the services of the best 
writers and artists acquainted with the subjects covered by the 
magazine. ° 





@ = One of the valuable features of FreLp anp Stream for 1905 
will be a series of ten articles by Horace Kephart under the title of 
“Camping and Woodcraft.” The series will form a connected 
story of vital interest to every man who goes out to live close to 
nature. Mr. Kephart is one of those lonesome souls who really at 
times live the hermit life of the wilderness. In his field he has no 
master. Long librarian of the Mercantile Library of St. Louis, 
which is admittedly the best repository of Americana in the entire 
country, there is no one who has a greater grasp on the literature or 
the practice of actual life in camp. 





@ = During the year 1905 especial attention will be paid to the auto- 
mobile and the power boat, as applicable to use by sportsmen. These 
vehicles are becoming indispensable adjuncts to hunting and fishing 
trips. The practical use of each will be the subject of many special 
articles. Interesting tours will be described and advice and counsel 
of valuable sort will be found in FIELD AND STREAM. 








@ Nature stories—real nature stories and not pseudo-stories, or 
faked accounts of impossible experiences—will be found in the col- 
umns of FreLD AND STREAM for 1905. These contributions will 
come from naturalists who have an actual and intimate association 
with nature. The columns of FIELD aND STREam in this regard will 
be safe reading; and there is no more interesting reading than that 
describing the actual ways of nature. 
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@. = Always an authority on fishing, Frey aNp Stream will, during 
1905,devote more attention than ever to angling. Mr. William C. 
Harris will continue his technical articles, and there will be an effort 
made, in a special series of articles, to interest the novice, the begin- 
ner who, after a time, will be the finished member of the craft. 
New methods, new experiences and new regions will all have their 
exploitation. 








@ = During 1905 Frey anv Srream will be of especial interest to 
the field sportsman. As we come to think of it, every member of the 
FIELD AND STREAM staff uses a gun, and, naturally, we have a predi- 
lection for this branch of sport. Our list of articles of this nature 
for the year 1905 is a large one, and each will be illustrated from our 
constantly growing mass of artistic material. There is no periodical 
which has at its disposal so large a number of out-door photographs 
as has FIELD AND STREAM. 





@. Adventure and travel will have their share in our plans for the 
coming year. The Alaska islands, the remoter portions of Canada, 
Central America, South America, Africa—all the corners of the 
world figure in our plans and will have a place in our pages. 





@ Wives, sisters and sweethearts write us saying that we are too 
much devoted to men; that we tell Him what to wear, where to go, 
etc., but that we forget Her. This fact we fully appreciate, and, 
during the coming year we will try to take better care of Her. We 
have engaged one of the best woman writers on outdoor sports in 
America, and during the coming year this writer will describe all 
sorts of things of interest to Her. The newest things to wear in any 
sort of sport, indeed all little hints which it takes a woman to give or 
to appreciate, will be offered in our columns. And whatever apper- 
tains to Her is always of interest to Him. 





@ = Under the direction of Mr. James Watson, the veteran author- 
ity on kennel matters, our kennel department will be exceptionally 
strong and interesting during the coming twelve-month. Naturally 
much space will be given to the sporting dog, the dog out of doors, 
but there will be in no wise any diminishment in the interest this 
department has always had for all our readers. Mr. Ed. F. 
Haberlein will continue to divulge kennel secrets, giving FIELD AND 
STREAM readers the result of a lifetime of experience and knowledge 
of a practical sort. No department is of greater interest and use 
than this. 
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@ The sportsman-photographer—and in these days his name is 
legion—will be interested to know that a series of articles along new 
lines, of the utmost value to the man or woman using a camera, are 
already in hand. Mr. Frank Morris Steadman will continue his 
work in this department and furnish further simple and interesting 
propoundings of his interesting systems. We have especial confi- 
dence in the interest and excellence of this department of the 
magazine for 1905. 





@_ Proper space will be given during the coming year to what we 
cali our geographical departments, which are recognized as meeting 
grounds of comradeship and information for the sportsmen of 
America. The sportsmen of one part of the country may learn accu- 
rately what is going on in dnother section. We invite communica- 
tions for these different departments. If you go fishing or shooting, 
tell us what vou find. 





@ = The Council Lodge for 1905 will remain the forum for discus- 
sion of problems, matters and events of interest to sportsmen and 
out-door folk. During the year it may perhaps be more apparent 
that the purpose of FIELD AND SrrREAmM is to inculcate a stalwart 
Americanism, and a greater love and enjoyment of that out-door 
world which made America what it is to-day. 








@ We have engaged the services for 1905 of Uncle David, the 
sage of San Marcus Creek, Texas, and he will regularly contribute 
sections of his philosophy. We are in receipt of the following letter 
from him: 


@ = Dere Surs: You ast me if I wood take ate tean dollers to kon- 
tribute filosfy for won yere, ateteen dollers for 12 kontributes. In 
reply I wood stait that it looks like a heep of muney, but if you can 
stand it I think I can. This inkludes my prist for koverin all grate 
events like a worlds fare, a sportin show etsetrie. If I hadder travel 
very far with Sarah Ann and the mewel, you oreto pay my expentses 
which wood be about seving dollers more fer a long trip. This kiv- 
vers my filosofy onct a month, and if anything, I think I kin open a 
fu of a rather better brand. 


@ = Since Uncle David and his neighbor shot the agent of the 
Standard Oil Co. for spoiling the fishing in San Marcus creek, he 
has seemed to renew his interest in life, and will expound the philo- 
sophical beneficences of the catfish with an added vigor and interest. 
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@. = We have found that our readers attach interest to cruises and 
expeditions to far-off and little-known portions of the world. We 
have one or two such now in the field, and though neither has 
progressed sufficiently far to warrant us in giving particulars, we 
promise our best efforts to get the results into type within the 
coming year. 





@. = We feel warranted in taking an especial pride in the illustra- 
tions which we propose for 1905. The real note, the actual thing, 
will be present in the FrELD AND STREAM pictures. Our artists are 
sportsmen. Moreover, as we have said, we have touch with an 
unusually large amount of vital illustrative material. 





@ No great magazine can be planned out in detail twelve months 
in advance, for the shifting of events may alter schedules. In this 
small summary we can indicate but a few of our plans. We trust we 
have told you sufficient to show that for 15 cents a number, or for 
$1.50 a year, you will obtain a larger and more genuine value for 
your money than you can elsewhere purchase, this barring no 
out-door periodical whatever. 





@ = We want you in our family. Will you not join us? Many 
thousands of our readers purchase the magazine on the news stands, 
and we appreciate this and are more than willing to divide profits 
with the news dealers who help us obtain more readers. To these 
friends of ours, the news dealers, we always remain loyal. Yet we 
would not like you to miss a copy of FreELD anD STREAM during 
1905. Should you buy from month to month you might miss part of 
the year, and just the part you ought not to have missed. Subscribe 
by the year. Subscribe through your newsdealer, or if there is not 
one convenient, send your subscription, $1.50, direct to us. In either 
case you shall have the pair of sporting pictures by Pancoast free. 








@. The subscription price is $1.50 a year, 15 cents a number. Send 
Post-office money order, express money order, currency or stamps. 
We take the risk. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
35 West Twenty-first Street, 
New York. 
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Ask yourself the question: ‘‘Why 

should / read the Scientific American?” 

° Because you cannot keep abreast with 

the world’s progress without it—no matter { 

who or what you are. It contains information 

La that should be of great use to you; that you mwst 

have to be well posted; information that cannot be 

obtained through any other source. The world’s progress in science, mechanics, 

engineering, industry; the latest inventions and discoveries; wireless telegraphy, 

automobiles, naval progress—in fact everything new to the world appears from 
week to week in the Scientific American—and there only. The 


Scientific 
American 


gives all this information in the simplest, plainest and most interesting manner. Equally ente» 
taining and instructive to the whole family ; the business, professional or scientific man. The 
** Notes and Queries Department’’ answers all questions free to subscribers. 

The subscription price of this most valuable paper is only $3.00 a year. As a special 
inducement to new subscribers, for a limited period only, we offer 


The Scientific American Reference Book FREE 
With One Year’s Subscription. 


This book is entirely different from any thing of its kind ever published. 
It is better—more complete—more reliable. Compiled after 50 years ex- 
perience with the wants of others. Contains 500 pages of the most recent 
and useful information; 50,000 facts, often accompanied by unique dia- 
grams and comparisons. Revised by eminent statisticians and government 
officials. A book for every day reference—more useful than an encyclo- 
pedia because you find what you want in an instant in a more condensed 
form. ‘This book is handsomely bound and sells for $1.50 but you get it 
free while it lasts with a year's subscription to the Scientific American. 
Send $3.00 to-day and get this book and the Scientific American every 
week for one year. Detailed prospectus and sample copy of the Scientific 
American on request. Address 


Subscription Dept. Z 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, 348 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENT 





HE advertising rates in 
FIELD AND STREAM will 
be raised approximately 25 per 
cent. on December 5, 1904. 
“|This advance follows an 
increase in circulation of over 
50 per cent. since the rate now 
in effect was established over 
two years ago. 


{] Orders for space will be 
booked at the old rate until 
December 5, 1904. 
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KENNEL 
DISEASES 


BY “ASHMONT ” 




















=: 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS 
A specimen illustration from Kennel Diseases 











Treats of the symptoms, nature, causes and treatment of all diseases of the Canine Family. 
Profusely illustrated with fine half-tones, 424 pages of text. 


“< Every one who owns a dog should possess this invaluable book.’’ 





The great beauty of all of ** Ashmont's’’ books, from the 
ordinary dog owner's point of view, has always been that the 
reader was not compelled to pass an examination in Latin and 
medical or surgical phraseology to know what is said and what 
to do.— Field and Stream, New York. 








PRICE, $3.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 





FIELD ann STREAM, 35 West 21 Street, New York 
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TO MISS IS MYSTERY 


SPECIAL FALL OFFER 


We have a few sets of Pancoast’s famous sporting picture, “‘To 
Hit is History,’’ and ‘‘ To Miss is Mystery,’’ which we wish to dis- 
tribute to our subscribers. As long as they last we will send a pair 
to each new subscriber and to all of our old patrons who renew their 
subscriptions for another year. 

The pictures are 11x18 inches in size, are superbly printed in the 
three-color process on heavy pebbled paper, mounted on art mounting 
stock. 

No better pictures can be purchased for decorative purposes in the 
den, dining-room or club house. This is identical with the set formerly 
sold by us at 50 cents each, and thousands of copies are now in the 
hands of the sportsmen of America. 

Send $1.50 for FIELD AND STREAM for one year and the set of 
pictures, post free. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


35 West 21st Street New York City 
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Rampant Speculation 
on Human Lives 


The BILLION DOLLAR ALLIANCE between the 
GIANT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
and WALL STREET 


Beginning in the NOVEMBER NUMBER of 


Ghe ERA MAGAZINE 


a series of articles by HENRY SHEDD BEARDSLEY (Editor 
of The Era Magazine) revealing startling details of a 














MONSTROUS PUBLIC WRONG 


Describing just how the “Life Insurance Combine ”. 
diverts its vast surplus from the millions of policy holders 
for bolstering Wall Street's speculative schemes. 





IS YOUR MONEY THUS USED? 
ARE YOU BEING DUPED AND MISLED? 


Are you depriving yourself and your family of necessities 
to feed the opulent ringleaders of Wall Street? 











The revelations in these articles are from sources of the highest 
authority; and the statements are not those of any person hav- 
ing a grievance or actuated by unworthy motives. 


Order the NOVEMBER ERA MAGAZINE of your Newsdealer 
in Advance 
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“Of inestimable value to every dog man in the land” 


KENNEL SECRETS 


By *‘ASHMONT”™ 


Tells how to breed, exhibit and manage 


DOGS 


Contains 344 pages of text in addition to numerous fine half-tones of 


WORLD-FAMOUS DOGS 


EXTRACTS FROM TRESS OPINIONS 


Of its intrinsic worth to breeders, fanciers, exhibitors, and all intereste 1 in dogdom, it would be impossible to speak 





too highly.—A merican Field. 
To say that it is a superb work isto put it mild. The text is of inestimable value to every dog man in the land, 
The illustrations, 170 in number, include the finest executed half-tones ever published. —Pacific Field Sports. 


The consensus of opinion is, that it is the best and most elaborate book of the kind ever turned out.—7wr/, Fired, 





and Farm. 
It is truly a grand production; and by far the most valuable addition to canine literature that has been made 
The value of the illustrations, showing as they do specimens nearest perfection, and in so many diferent positions, is well- 
nigh incalculable, for fanciers can now cre:te nearideals of the dogs they must breed to advance the work of improvement. 
New York Herald. 











PRICE, $3.co. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
FIELD ann STREAM 
35 West 21st Street, New York 











MODERN TRAINING 
AND HANDLING 


by B. Waters 


This book is an authority of long standing and is undoubtedly the 
best book ever written on the subject. It covers every point of the 
subject including the conditioning of Dogs for field trials, field etiquette, 
training of Spaniels, Fox-hounds and Guard Dogs, also a chapter on 
Guns and their handling. 





Price $2.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 








FIELD anod STREAM 
35 WEST e2rst STREET, NEW YORK 
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If the service of The te 
act! 
e * e e Sav 
$10 
alitornia Limite _ 
| = 
did not come up to its brag (and more), 

your patronage would not be solicited so ‘ 
confidently. i 
e . - Piz 
The item of dining-car meals, under | be 
management of Mr. Fred Harvey, alone | Pi 
has made the train notable. = 
A Harvey meal 18 like--well, it 1s like a Harvey are 
meal; there is nothing to compare it with, because ley 

nothing so good anywhere else in the world. 
Are you ticketed for this superb train? ln 3 
i matisfi 

The California Limited runs the year ‘round between Chicago, * 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco. Prom 
Daily service will be resumed November 13 for the tenth season, longi 
ey the present semi-weekly schedule. oo 
Carries Observation, Compartment and Drawing-room of 
ow Buffet-smoker and Dining-car. sone 
Santa Fe All the Way through Southwest Land of 4 - 


Enchantment. Rock-ballasted, oil-sprinkled track. 


Pamphlet of the train, and book describing the California trip, mailed on request. 
Address General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


(New $250,000 hotel, *“ El Tovar.” at Grand Canyon of 


rizona, open early in December.) 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano” 





From the Factory We mak § 


i Piano an 
at Wholesale Price Piano and 
selves, It goes direct from our factory 
to your home, We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen, and do not sell 
through dealers or retail stores, When 
you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 
actual cost of making it and our one 

small wholesale arom. 

This profit is sma 
Save from ome we sell thousands 
$100 to $200 of pianos vearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 
than from twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to 
$200 profit on each. | Think for yourself 
=—they cannot help it. 








SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 

pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
iB} payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not. satisfactory 
aiter twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 
pay us nothing unless you 
ceep the piano, There is 
absolutely no risk or ex- 
pense to you, 
} ~=Old instruments taken in 
exchange, 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


ship or material 








in 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos We refer to 


over 36,000 
Hmtisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, 


bominent Purchasers of our pianos include Gov, 


Sayers of Texas, Governor 
ongino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
Inited States Senator Cameron, General W, R, Miles, 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s 
Musical Institute; Professor Nunnally, of Southern Female 
ollege, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
mong those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
Chane an musicians, music teachers and orchestra 
taders throughout the United States, 


ou Need This Book 4 = intend to buy a piano, 


k—not a cataic-- o— 
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45 Styles to Select from! 


Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workman- 


Instrumental Attachment imitates perfect! the tones of the mandolin, guttar 


harp, zither and banjo, 


that gives you all the information possessed by experts, It 
makes the selection of a piano easy, If read carefully, it 
will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and 
finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad, It de- 
scribes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the different 
arts, and tells how they should be made and put together, 
t is the only book of its kind ever published, It contains 
one hundred and sixteen large pages, and is 1 amed 
*“* The Book of Complete Information About 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a 
piano, Write for it, 


H are sold under the same guarantee as 
Wing Organs <<. 


Pianos, Sent on trial to any part 
of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without 
any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold on 
easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalogue sent on 
request, 
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HIS IS THE SEASON FOR HUNTING in the West, and this 

is the way to go. Hundreds of places along 7000 miles of railway 

that are most attractive to the hunter. Copy of game laws and folder free 

at any of these offices: 869 Washington St., Poston, Mass.; 200 Ellicott 

Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y.; 95 Adams St,, Chicago, Ill.; 12 Carew Bldg., 

Cincinnati, O.; 189 Superior St., Cleveland, O.; 82 Campus Martius, 

Detroit, Mich.; 402 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis.; 881 Broadway, 

New York; 818 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Room D, Park Bldg., Pitts- 
burg; 365 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn.; 8 King St., East, Toronto, Ont. 

F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
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CRAZY QUAIL IN WEST TEXAS 


By C. ARTHUR WILLIAMS 


6 \ HICH shall it be?’’ asked my 
friend, the sheriff, ‘‘ bear, 
deer or just quail?”’ 

‘*You do me too much honor even 
to mention bear and deer,’’ said I. 
‘Please remember I’m only a tender- 
foot. We'll take the quail first and 
lead up to the big game gradually, if 
it’s all the same to you.’’ 

‘Well, if you’re a tenderfoot you 
haven’t got all the earmarks of the 
breed,’’ quoth he. ‘‘Most of ’em want 
the biggest first. Since it’s quail you 
prefer, it’s lucky that this is the last 
day of October and that the open sea- 
son begins to-morrow. And as we’ve 
got to make an early start if we go at 
all, we’d better turn in pretty soon.’’ 

So, after another pipe, we left the 
porch of the little ’dobe building, which 
rejoiced in the name of hotel, and I 
went to my room, down in one corner. 
It was the first day of my arrival at 
Fort Davis, and the twenty-two-mile 
ride in the stage from the railroad sta- 
tion had been just a little tiring—so 
much so, in fact, that I was asleep al- 
most as soon as my head touched the 
pillow. It seemed not more than an 
hour or so before there was a great 
clatter outside the door and I heard 
Jose, the Mexican man-of-all-work, 
calling out ‘‘Disayuno! Disayuno!’’ 


It was not as dainty a breakfast as 





might have been secured at Sherry’s 
or the Waldorf, but I managed to get 
away with a surprisingly large amount 
of it for a man whose morning meal 
usually consisted of nothing more sub- 


stantial than eggs, a little fruit and 
coffee. I doubt if even the sheriff, who 


was ready for operations in the little 
dining room when I got there, ate more 
of the juicy steaks, fried potatoes and 
frijoles than I, or drank the steaming 
coffee with any greater relish. 

The sun was just rising as we got 
into the buckboard and drove away, 
and we went toward it. All around us 
were the peaks and mesas of the Davis 
mountains—so called after Jefferson 
Davis, the president of the Confederate 
States. Don’t look for them on your 
map, unless it’s one published by the 
government, for you won’t find them. 
You'll the Guadalupe range, 
though, and the Davis group is just be- 
low that, lying mostly in Jeff Davis 
county, some four hundred miles west 
of San Antonio. Every one of the 
mountains that towered up so clear and 
distinet in the pure, dry morning air 
seemed within easy walking distance, 
but the sheriff laughed at me when I 
suggested as much. 

By this time we had entered what the 
sheriff had told me was Musquis cafion, 
and we went only a little way fur- 


see 























ther. ‘‘ It’s walking from here on,’’ 
said my friend. ‘‘We’ll unhitch Bu- 
cephalus and picket him, and pray that 
he’ll be here when we get back.”’ 

As we started up the rocky side of 
the nearest mountain I noticed that 
our dog lagged behind. 

‘‘This is a great pointer of yours,”’ 
I said, with what I intended to be fine 
scorn. ‘‘Why doesn’t he get in the 
game?’’ 

‘*A dawg,’’ said the sheriff oracu- 
larly, as he took a huge chew of to- 
baeeo, ‘‘a dawg amounts to about as 
much as a cipher with the rim knocked 
off when you’re huntin’ mountain 
quail. All he’s good for is to lend 
eclaw to the occasion and help find the 
birds after you’ve shot ’em.”’ 

‘*But—’’ I began. 

‘‘But me no buts, as old Euripides 
used to say. Keep your eyes open and 
you'll see for yourself.’’ 

We had gone only a few hundred 
yards when in front of us a number of 
the broken bits of brown ironstone, 
which were the most prominent feat- 
ures of the landscape at this particular 
point, seemed to detach themselves 
from the mountainside and move for- 
ward. And then I saw that they were 
quail—a very large covey—of a color 
so nearly that of the surrounding rocks 


The first shot always means a long climb 





as to make it difficult to distinguish the 
difference. They were within easy 
shotgun range. 

**Well,’’ said the sheriff, who had 
been watching me quizzically, ‘‘why 
don’t you shoot ?”’ 

**1’m not a pot hunter,’’ replied I, 
loftily. ‘‘I’ll wait till they rise.’’ 

‘*You’ll wait a long time, then. 
Them benighted birds will trot along 
that way for miles if you don’t let ’em 
have a barrel. Bang away. I’ll take 
a wing shot if they fly.’’ 

It was a most unsportsmanlike pro- 
ceeding, but when I’m in Jeff Davis 
county I do as the others do, or as they 
tell me to do, so I fired into the thickest 
part of the flock. Incredible as it may } 
seem, the birds did not leave the carth. | 
They only ran the faster, and I was too 
much astounded to try to use my second 
barrel. We picked up three slaugh- 
tered ones when we advanced, and the 
dog, who had bounded forward at the 
report, nosed around and found two 
more, wounded, but lying motionless 
among the friendly stones where, unless 








they showed their darkly speckled _ 
breasts, the similarity of their color to a é 
the prevailing brown made the matter} © 1 
of detecting them one of considerable Se 
difficulty. ‘ 4 : 


‘‘There ain’t much sport in shootin’ 
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into a pack o’ bug-house fowls like 
that,’’ observed the sheriff as we again 
started after the birds, which were still 
in plain view. ‘‘There’s lots of it in 
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WEST TEXAS 5 
one second and somewhere else the next, 
and my attention was divided between 
keeping my eye on the quail and try- 
ing to prevent a fall, which might be 




















GOOD COVER 


chasin’ ’em, though. They’ll probably 
fly after the next shot, but they won’t 
90 far, at that.’’ 

Then came some rapid serambling 
over the rocks. The smaller stones had 
an unhappy habit of being underfoot 


ugly and cause an accidental shot be- 
sides. As my friend said, it was great 
sport. Just before I lost the last of 
my breath we came in range again and 
the sheriff prepared to shoot at one un- 
fortunate on the right flank of the 
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HUNTING CRAZY 
covey, cautioning me meanwhile to be 
ready for a wing shot. The birds rose 
when he fired, as he had predicted, 
and, with the sudden whirring of their 
wings in my ears, I had the satisfaction 
of bringing one fat fellow down as they 
flew. The flock went not more than a 
hundred yards or so, settled and com- 
meneed to scurry along again as if their 
only hope of salvation lay in their silly 
legs. 

““These things must be erazy,’’ I 
panted, as we stumbled after them. 

‘With all respect to your powers 0’ 
pereeption,’’ observed the — sheriff, 
whom the violent exercise seemed not 
to have feazed, *‘I must inform you 
that that remark ain’t original. It’s 
heen made mighty often on occasions 
similar to this. In faet, it’s bobbed up 
so frequent that we natives eall them 
deluded creatures ‘erazy’ quail. No- 
you understand—for _ birds 
don’t eat the loco weed—just erazy.’’ 

And, indeed, it seemed as if they 
were well named. Three more times we 
got within range and fired at a single 
scurrying brown body, not having the 
heart to let drive into the bunch. They 
rose at every one of these shots and flew 
a few rods, giving us a chance at them 
in the air, but not until after the last 
report did they seem to realize that dis- 
tance meant safety. Then they soared 
off to the left, crossed the eafion and 
disappeared from view. 

“No use to follow ’em,’’ said the 
sheriff. ‘‘We’ll just cross over to this 
other hill and unless we’re unlucky 
we’ll find another covey in no time. 
Like it?’’ 

My appearanee and the expression 
on my face must have shown that I did. 
Every nerve was tingling with pleas- 
urable excitement and T was flushed 
and heated from the elimbing. Surely 
there was never hunting just like this! 

We found another bunch after half 
an hour’s trudging over the rocks and 
they showed as plainly as the others 
that the first law of nature was prac- 
tieally an unknown quantity among 
Mr. Bob White’s West-Texas cousins. 
We got four shots and three birds be- 
fore they finally took a long flight and 
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IN WEST TEXAS 7 
disappeared over a distant mesa; but 
there were more in the mountains, and 
we found them. By one o’clock we had 
twenty-seven in the bags, and as twen- 
ty-five per day per man is the maxi- 
mum fixed by the Texas law, the sheriff 
said we’d better call it a half day and 
quit. 

‘*How far are we from the horse and 
buekboard ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, only five or six miles,’’ was the 
more or less comforting reply. ‘‘ You’re 
tired, 0’ course, but I’ll tell you about 
these fool fowls as we go along and 
that’ll help some. Then, there’s some 
lunch under the seat. That ought to 
help some more.’’ 

What he told me and what I after- 
ward. learned from personal experi- 
enee convineed me that of all the feath- 
ered tribes none is more remarkable 
than these Texas mountain quail, in 
their own peculiar way. In the nine 
months during which they are pro- 
tected by law they sometimes become 
almost as tame as domestic fowls, and, 
even after the guns commence to pop 
on the first of November, they show 
tendencies so radieally different from 
those of their generally wary relatives 
as to make them objects of curiosity. 
They are to be found in most of the 
hill seetions in the high altitudes of the 
Trans-Peeos region, but are most nu- 
merous in the rugged Davis mountains. 
The country thereabouts is in the hands 
of eattlemen, who eontrol from 5,000 
to 20,000 and 30,000 aeres each and, 
naturally, is very sparsely settled. 
Hunters are comparatively few, and 
the mountain quail, to which the en- 
vironment appeals as well to larger 
game, such as bear, deer and even wild- 
eats, are always plentiful and frequent- 
ly are found in great profusion. 

The natural habitat of the birds is 
the rockiest of the mountainsides, and 
there they must be hunted. Only oeea- 
sionally are they encountered in the 
broader valleys or on the plains. There 
they act like the better known members 
of the family and, sinee nothing in the 
way of coverts is available, afford a 
variety of shooting which has few at- 
tractive features. Sometimes coveys 
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are found along the trails which follow 
the larger canons, but even then their 
discovery is almost invariably followed 
by their immediate retreat to the rocks 
of the highest elevations, where they 
are quite at home. 

So far as pointing them is concerned 
a dog is useless. Ordinarily, when 
among the rocks, they do not fly at the 
approach of the hunter, as I have 
shown. They run, instead; they run 
from a dog just as they do from a man, 
and a dog has no advantages over his 
master when it comes to discovering 
them. Their lack of ordinary bird 
sense, or their curiosity, or something 
else, usually impels them to slacKen 
their pace shortly after being started, 
and then comes the chance for a shot. 
Sometimes the uninjured ones fly after 
the first report of the gun, but more 
often they simply run the faster. It is 
notorious that on many occasions these 
misguided birds have been banged 
away at as many as three or four times 
before arriving at the conclusion that 
the proper thing to do is to try their 
wings; and, even when they do fly, 
they usually go such a short distance 
as to make possible more of the chase 
and more shots. On the occasion of 
these rises, of course, the hunter may 
get out of his second barrel as much 
satisfaction as may be had in the ordi- 
nary kind of wing shooting. 

The first shot on a mountainside al- 
ways means a long climb. Sometimes 
the covey must be followed for an hour 
or more before the pursuer gets in 
range, and in the necessarily rapid 
scrambling over the rocks there is a 
rare exhilaration. If the flock is small 
one may usually be sure that the birds 
in it have been shot at more or less fre- 
quently, and then they are more wary 
than they would be under other cir- 
cumstances. When only three or four 
are flushed they almost invariably 
seatter, and then this peculiar kind of 
sport begins in earnest. Clever indeed 
is the hunter who then gets good shots. 
Despite their shortcomings in other re- 
spects the birds, when running singly, 
seem to know just how far a gun can 
earry, and though they may remain in 


plain view for rod after rod, it is hard 
to get within range of them with even 
the heaviest pieces. 

These ‘‘blue quail,’’ also sometimes 
called ‘‘cactus quail’’ and ‘‘white- 
erested quail,’’ are properly the scaled 
partridge (Callipepla squamata) rang- 
ing through western Texas, southern 
Arizona, New Mexico and across the 
Rio Grande in Mexico. They are hand- 
some birds, and no doubt their name is 
derived from the scale-like arrange- 
ment of the beautiful black-tipped 
blue-gray feathers on their backs and 
breasts. Their heads are brownish 
gray, with a white tip to their crests. 
They differ from the Bobwhite in that 
the plumage of both sexes is exactly 
the same. 

Seemingly in keeping with the mirage 
infested country that is their home, 
these strange birds have a peculiarly 
ventriloquial alarm eall, hollow and 
low, giving the impression of coming 
from a distance when the birds are 
really almost under foot. 

In all my experience hunting blue 
quail I never knew them to hunt cover, 
and they invariably trusted to their 
sprinting ability to take them out of 
harm’s way. It seemed odd that they 
should stay in those rough, sun-baked 
mountains, keeping company with the 
wierd rocks, cactus and stunted thorny 
scrub, yet my friend the sheriff 
assured me that they always keep to 
the high mesas, where water is almost 
unknown. Needless to say the hunting 
was hard on the sheriff’s pointer, even 
though he did nothing more than 
search out dead and erippled birds. 
The going was hard on shoeleather 
also;. one needs stout, thick-soled 
shoes, preferably hob-nailed, for the 
work. 

Despite the comparative barrenness 
of the country, the birds find plenty to 
feed on and are always plump. Their 
flesh is rich and tender and its flavor is 
equal to that of any other member of 
the quail family. Save for an unusual- 
ly large top-knot and a_ beautifully 
speckled dark breast, they do not differ 
materially in appearance from the va- 
rieties found elsewhere. 
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THE FIGHT ON THE TREE-BRIDGE 





By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


y HE season was late spring. Be- 

neath the interlacing boughs it 
was black—black as the night of 
Kgypt’s curse; a solid bank of gloom 
which bore no outline and no shape. 
So might it have been just before God 
uttered His first command to things 
terrestrial. Here and there a tree arose 
above its army of fellows, and the deli- 
eate tracery of spreading branch, and 
even of tapering leaf, was etched upon 
the vastness overhead. In the sky the 
faithful stars were burning. 

The forest went off to the gullied 
hills in one direction; in another it 
sloped sharply down a bluff to a river, 
with an accompaniment of running 
briars and_ rotting, lichen-covered 
stumps, and an occasional fallen war- 
rior of the wood which some storm had 
overcome. ‘The river was not wide—a 
half-grown rabbit might have swum it 
with ease had the water been stagnant 
-—but here it ran swiftly and deep be- 
tween its high, rock-bound banks, and 
silently, except for a low purling where 
a drift had formed and a sucking gur- 
gle where a ledge let down the bed. 
This river was a source of much worry 
and econeern to the wood-people. All 
of them could swim, some well and 
some very badly, but more than one 
family circle had been bereft by reason 
of the treacherous stream, for in addi- 
tion to the velocity with which it 
wound its way through the wood, shift- 
ing whirlpools lurked within it, against 
which the strongest swimmer’s power 
was as naught. There was a second 
forest across the river, not so large as 
the first, it is true, but still wide 
enough to shelter many a tiny dweller 
as well as give him food. So when 





friend wanted to visit friend, or cousin 
tc call upon cousin, there was this 
black, hissing barrier stretching be- 
tween, mocking them with its insinua- 
ting murmur, and seeking to lure them 
to its faithless, fatal bosom. 


All this was before the great storm. 
After that had come and gone things 
were different with the forest-people. 
It was at the close of a day in midsum- 
mer. For weeks there had been no 
rain. Day after day the sun had 
come up, had scorched and burned and 
seared, and had gone down. The 
ieaves curled upon the trees; the grass 
blades became brittle; the rabbit-runs 
were so hot at midday that they hurt 
the pads of the cotton-tails, and they 
lay panting in their burrows, waiting 
for night. Then it was that the wood- 
folk blessed the river, for there was no 
water anywhere else. The river sank 
foot by foot, leaving cracked, baked 
stretches of yellow clay as it receded. 
Still it ran doggedly, and breathed de- 
fiance. It would take more than one 
cary summer to rob it of its terror and 
strength. At last there came a day 
which was born with portents of some 
awful thing to come. The sun rose 
hazy, like a ball of fire. The air, which 
had been hot, became stifling. It 
pressed on the chest and burned in the 
throat. The chipmunks and the squir- 
rels sought their nests; the birds went 
deeper into the forest. By noon all of 
the animals who had a home were in it. 
But so far nothing had happened. 
Mid-afternoon a growl of wrath came 
from the west, and a long, leaden band 
pushed its edge over the horizon. A 
terrible stillness hung over the forest, 
the unnatural calm which precedes 
some great calamity. Then a chill 
breath stirred the upper leaves, fol- 
lowed by gusts of wind almost icy. 
Night came long before its time, and 
the sky which for weeks had been a 
shining surface of blinding light be- 
came a caldron of billowy clouds and 
murky vapors, and threading through 
all the tumbled mass was a vivid net- 
work of flame. The chariots of the 
storm came thundering down the slopes 
of the sky, and the forest shivered, and 
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bent, and tossed its thousands of arms 
in agony. Thick limbs were rent from 
writhing, groaning bodies and east 
furiously down. Some veteran giants, 
weakened by the natural decay of 
years, mingled their death-ery with the 
hoarse bellow of the destroying wind 
and fell crashing and quivering to the 
earth. Then came rain, and a cessation 
o« the demoniae fury. 

It was a night which the wood-dwell- 
ers never forgot. Birds were killed by 
the dozen, and the lives of many of the 
four-footed kind were given up as 
well. The seeret trails were obliter- 
ated and blocked, and the runways of 
the weasel and the rabbit became.ea 
trackless wilderness. 

Long before the sun arose the next 
morning, an old raccoon cautiously 
poked his black nose out of a hole in a 
maple tree, near the first fork. This 
raccoon was the oldest and the wiliest 
of the wild-folk who lived in the forest. 
An old ’coon was he, and many years 
had passed over his wise little head. 
Once before, in his youth, such a storm 
as this had swept over the forest. His 
mother had him out teaching him to 
stalk ground sparrows, and the storm 
came so suddenly that they had no 
time to reach home, so had taken shel- 
ter under a shelving rock on the bluff 
of the river. He had weathered that 
storm successfully, and in later years 
had paid secant heed to nature’s bursts 
of anger. <A raccoon, of all things, was 
surely able to keep out of the way of a 
falling limb. 

The whiskers about the muzzle of 
this old ’ecoon were gray; his eyes were 
black and beady, and some wonder- 
ment was now expressed in them as 
he rolled them around upon the once 
familiar scene. Ile had not slept the 
night before, for his house had shook 
and ereaked its warnings hour after 
hour, and the hungry voice of the wind 
had howled down at him from the hole 
above his head. Everything was 
changed outside. A neighbor tree lay 


prostrate at the foot of his own; a 
broken limb sagged at the side of his 
door, and everywhere was disorder and 
destruction. 


A trifle dazed by it all in 
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spite of his superior wisdom, the old 
fellow slid back into his den and fell to 
crunching the bones of a chicken which 
he had captured two nights before. 

Though the storm had_ hopelessly 
tangled the secret ways which had been 
nosed out and trodden with so much 
care, and had been the death of many 
of their kind, yet it had brought its 
blessing, too, in that it had conquered 
for the people of the wild their enemy 
—the river. It was in this way: 

At a certain point on the southern 
bank of the river an old elm tree grew, 
quite near the edge cf thé water. The 
bank had erumbled and the tree had 
leaned, until at length its top hung al- 
most over the eenter of the stream. 
Nothing but its great roots twining 
about hidden rocks kept it from fall- 
ing. Direetly across from the elm, 
close to the shore on the other bank, an 
ancient sycamore had stood, leaning 
very slightly toward the river. Now, 
when the storm came down from the 
north the syeamore’s roots gave way 
und it swayed and fell, its top, by some 
strange freak, lodging in the fork of 
the elm, and the force of its fall wedg- 
ing it in firmly and snugly. Behold! 
here was a bridge for the feet of the 
wood-folk, and they could pass high 
and dry, laughing down at their baf- 
fled foe, the fatal river. 

But there was only one passageway 
for the many members of the many 
tribes, and naturally trouble arose 
sometimes, and there were nights when 
the river smiled placidly, and opened 
its arms, and waited. Sometimes one 
victim came; sometimes two, for the 
bridge became the scene of many a 
midnight tragedy and moon-lighted 
fray, and in the end it was the river 
who was the victor after all. It did not 
have to seek its prey. It simply waited 
and took its tribute as of old, though in 
a different manner. 

So the years passed by. Mates were 
chosen, families were born, battles 
were fought. The strong devoured the 
weak, much as human folk do in an- 
other way. The old raceoun still lived 
in his maple tree home. Though others 
of his kind often harbored by threes, 
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THE FIGHT ON 





fours or sixes in a single tree, this aris- 
tocrat was not sociable, and preferred a 
hermit existence except once a year, 
when the sap of spring renewed his 
youth and sent him a-courting. Then a 
sleek, mild-eyed little mate would come 
and keep house for him until the chil- 
dren were old enough to hear a dog 
running half a mile away. Then quite 
abruptly, upon the return of mother 


and offsprings after an  evening’s 
outing, they would be met by a 


white-fanged visage and ordered to go 
elsewhere for a bed. 

The forest was the abode of little 
animals. Nothing larger than the rac- 
found a home there. He was 
practically lord of the demesne, partly 
beeause of his age and sagacity, partly 
because of his might as a warrior. IlLis 
record was three dogs whipped in sin- 
gle fight. He did not fear any dog so 
long as the hunters did not come pok- 
ing around with their blinding lan- 
terns and their guns. And it might be 
told, further, that when he set foot 
upon one end of the tree-bridge he usu- 
ally went to the other end. 

In a field near the edge of the small- 
er forest was a negro cabin, where lived 
a horde of tattered children, together 
with two dogs. One was a shepherd, 
gentle, calm-eyed, intelligent. The 
other was a coon-dog, little, muscular, 
aggressive. A ’coon-dog is as distine- 
tive a breed as is the eollie or the span- 
iel. It is true he is an ignoble mixture 
of many, but it takes the certain and 
correct blending of various strains to 
make a ’ecoon-dog. He must have the 
nose of a pointer, the speed of a grey- 
hound, the strength of a mastiff and 


coon 


the stubbornness of a bull-dog. The 
model ’eoon-dog is low, short and 
heavy-set. His back and sides are 


nearly black, and his throat, belly and 
feet are a reddish-brown. Such was the 
dog which hung about the negro cabin 
till hunger sent him nosing along the 
floor of the forest. He had trailed 


‘coons long enough to know that they 
never touched earth in the daytime, 
and that the scent was freshest in the 
early part of the night, just after a 
So that night in spring, 


light rain. 
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when the soft, balsamie odors from the 
forest strata above strata, the 
coon-dog, impelled by the pain in his 
stomach, set off at a smart trot through 
the sassafras bushes and the dewberry 
vines, heading for the smaller forest 
on the southern side of the river. His 
keen nostrils revealed a trail before he 
had gone a dozen yards in the wood, 
and, giving a low whine, he followed it 
with amazing swiftness and accuracy. 
In and out it led, and the smell which 
the feet had left grew stronger. Al- 
most the dog gave tongue, so close he 
knew his quarry must be, when he 
stopped, confused, with his forefeet 
resting on the slanting trunk of a tree. 
He had come to the bridge of the for- 
est-people, and the hot trail led up the 
incline before him. Off in the shadows 
near to one side something ealled—a 
sharp, barking ery. The dog cocked 
his ears and jerked his head around, 
but quickly decided that he had noth- 
ing to do with whatever it was that had 
temporarily engaged his attention, and 
again turned to the bridge, restless and 
and eager. He had never attempted to 
cross it, but the surface was broad and 
the bark rough, and hunger is a stern 
master. Quickly he squatted and 
leaped, thrust out his claws so that 
they caught and held, and in another 
moment he was creeping warily up the 
tree with the scent still warm beneath 
his guiding nostrils. 

But other ears had heard that low 
mating eall which the dog had ignored. 
The old ’eoon of the maple tree, driven 
by lonliness and the magie of the sea- 
son, was ambling in his humpbacked, 
awkward way along a narrow path 
eurving down the bluff on the northern 
side of the river, bent on seeuring a 
bride for perhaps the twentieth time. 
He stopped and listened alertly at the 
Ciree-sound, then moved — swiftly 
toward the tree-bridge to respond in 
person. With remarkable agility for 
his years he gained a footing on the 
sycamore trunk, showing his teeth with 
a low growl of displeasure as_ the 
strong odor of opossum told him that 
one had just passed that way. A few 
feet further on his ears detected a 


rose 
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scratching sound at the other end of 
the bridge. Some impudent cousin 
had dared to risk his anger—for was 
not this his bridge when he chose to set 
his royal foot upon it? He would 
make him give way and retreat, or he 
would cast him off, for he had done the 
like before. On up the ghostly-white 
trunk of the fallen syeamore he glided, 
his fur rising in wrath as the scratch- 
ing beyond grew louder and louder and 
eame closer and closer. Gaining the 
apex of the bridge first, the raccoon 
thrust his black muzzle over the fork 
where the two trees touched, and not 
five feet away came the ’coon-dog, tim- 
orously, but steadily. The ring-tailed 
warrior did not attempt to choke the 
fierce snarl which rasped between his 
white fangs. What was this upon his 
bridge? A four-footed thing which 
disgraced his shape; the one thing on 
earth he hated most—a dog! 

The intruder stopped, sank on his 
belly, and gave back a savage growl— 
his gage of battle. Below the river 
dimpled in the starlight and mur- 
mured joyfully along the shores. Care- 
fully the dog inched forward, his 
mouth open, his upper lip curled back. 
The ’ecoon withdrew into himself, as it 
were, and waited, his beady eyes watch- 
ing the play of every muscle in the 
form of his antagonist, and the curving 
claws on all four feet shot out to their 
fullest length. These were his main de- 
fense; his teeth were secondary. 

Both animals were at a disadvan- 
tage. The dog was out of his element 
and his footing was precarious. On the 
other hand, the ’eoon, while perfectly 
at home, never waged his battles in a 
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tree. When he fought it was lying flat 
on his back on the ground. But the 
guile of many years was in his sly old 
brain, and where the trees locked was 
a little hollow safely bulwarked by the 
peculiar way in which the branches 
had entwined. As the dog leaped at 
his throat the ’coon threw himself on 
his back and struck out with all four 
feet at once. But the starved alien 
knew his business well. Ignoring the 
stinging rents which the hind claws 
made, he bore the fore-legs down with 
the force of his fall and his jaws gained 
the coveted hold without which no 
"coon can be conquered. But that was 
not all the battle. Fiercely the old 
warrior wrestled, ripping the body of 
his foe with lightning-like movements 
of his strong legs, gnashing his teeth in 
a vain effort to use them, and strug- 
gling for breath. The dog bore his aw- 
ful punishment like a martyr, lying as 
closely as he could, so as to impede the 
vther’s movements, but never uttering 
a ery of pain, and always wrenching 
and tugging at the furry throat over 
which his jaws were locked. In the in- 
tensity of their joint efforts neither 
had a thought of caution. Presently 
the raccoon was out of the hollow 
where he had lain to receive the attack ; 
there was a slip, a scuffle, and through 
twenty feet of space two writhing bod- 
ies fell with a loud splash into the 
liquid depths below. And so the wait- 
ing river received them both. A whirl- 
pool sucked them down. 

Now the bark on the tree-bridge is 
almost worn away from the constant 
passing of small feet, which before 
had been afraid. 
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A PACK TRAIN IN THE ROCKIES 


COLORADO, PAST AND PRESENT 
By EUGENE PARSONS 


Illustrated from stereographs copyrighted by B. L. Singley 


A HALF century ago Colorado was 
‘ one great hunting-ground. Then 
the railway came and cities sprang up 
in sections that were once the haunts 
of wild animals. As sportsmen multi- 
plied, the big game of the Rockies and 
the plains was killed off. After the 
extinction of the buffalo, antelope 
were plentiful, until they were practi- 
eally crowded off their accustomed 
ranges by herds of cattle. To-day the 
hunting-grounds of Colorado, as of 
other Western states, are comparative- 
ly limited, only the few regions that 
the iron horse has not yet invaded 
being left. 

In 1870 N. C. Meeker described the 


locality where he proposed to found a 
colony (now Greeley, Colo.) and wrote: 
‘‘Deer, antelope, wild turkeys, prairie 
chickens and speckled trout abound; 
but at present there are too many 
wolves and bears.’’ In November, 
1870, a party of Greeley hunters went 
to shoot buffaloes and found the prai- 
ries to the east ‘“‘literally alive with 
these monarchs of the plain.’’ Besides 
killing a number of buffaloes, they 
brought in several dozens of geese, 
brant, and ducks, all in fine condition. 
‘“Wagons are seen upon our streets al- 
most daily with loads of anteolpe for 
sale. Our nimrods say that thousands 
of them are feeding a few miles from 
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town. They sell at from $3 to $4 each 
when brought to town.’’ So said the 
Creeley Tribune of November 30, 1870. 
The valley of the Platte, around Fort 
Morgan, was then the favorite grazing 
cround, summer and winter. for untold 
and uncountable herds of buffaloes. In 
the same country black-tail deer 
and antelope were abundant, and it 
yas estimated that there were at least 
100,000 buffaloes along the route be- 
tween Greeley and Julesburg in Janu- 
ary, 1871. In the Arkansas valley 
buffaloes were still more numerous. 
According to an old hunter of Preblo, 
they dotted the plains about Roeky 
Kord so thick that no man could num- 
ber them. He saw one herd five miles 


long and one-half mile wide, and he 
stoutly maintained that there must 
have been a million of them. Now 


none are left. 

An Fasterner, who rode from Chey- 
enne to Greeley (in July, 1871), 
through an interminable landseape of 
rolling prairie, says: ‘* Quite often we 
passed antelope, coy, alert, bounding 
off and then stopping to look again. 
They are very picturesque they 
stand, erect and keen and inquisitive 
so inquisitive, indeed, were they that 
they soon eantered along in a course 
parallel to ours.’’ now 
making this trip on the Union Pacifie 
may see prairie dogs, but no antelope. 
Sometimes an antelope may be seen 
feeding on the plains fifteen or twenty 
southeast of Denver. 
They still breed on the eattle ranges, 
but are searee in places where bands of 
thousands fed thirty vears ago.  Al- 
though protected by law, they cannot 
hold their own with eattle. They are 
cecasionally seen in the San Luis val- 
ley and in southwestern Colorado, also 
in northwestern Colorado. Elsewhere 
they are hard to find. Even in Rio 
Blanco and Routt counties their days 
are numbered, for the new Moffat road 
will soon penetrate this haven. 

Elk, too, are disappearing. Their 
killing has been prohibited all the year 
round, until 1907, and it is well. For- 
merly they abounded in the Rockies, 
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miles east or 
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and were much hunted, offering, as 
they did, a magnificent trophy of the 
hunter’s skill. They are said to be 
found within twenty miles of Gunni- 
son and New Castle, also twenty-five 
miles northwest of Glenwood. The 
earibou and moose, if ever here, are 
now extinet. Fortunately some _ big- 
horns are left in the inter-mountain 
parks of central Colorado, where they 
somewhat tame, being 
law from an_ utter 


becoming 
by 


are 
protected 
destruction. 

The sportsman who is after big game 
must leave antelope, elk and bighorns 
out of account. Deer might as well be 
added, for he may kill only one deer in 
the season, the latter half of Septem- 
ber. Asa result of this limit, one deer 
with horns, the number of them killed 
has greatly fallen off. In 1902 six hun- 
dred and twenty-one deer were shipped 
from the following towns: DeBeque, 
twelve; Glenwood, twenty-four; New 
Castle, one hundred and _ fifty-seven; 
Rifle, four hundred and twenty-eight. 
Last year there were only eighty: one 
from DeBeque, five from Glenwood, 
thirty-four from New Castle, and thir- 
ty-seven from Rifle. Although deer are 
found in many parts of the state else- 
where, around La Veta, Silverton, 
Dolores, Rieo, Gunnison, their 
favorite feeding and breeding places 
are in the natural parks of Routt, Gar- 
field, and Rio Blaneo counties. 

Of other big game Colorado 
enough—bears, mountain lions, 
eats, lynxes, foxes, wolves, coyotes and 
wolverines—to give the hunter a taste 
of genuine sport, and they may _ be 
killed the year ’round so far as the 
game laws are econeerned. In_ the 
mountains of North Park, Middle Park 
and South Park he will find wild coun- 
try tenanted by wild beasts and wild 
fowl. Geese, ducks, snipe and eur- 
lews may be shot after September 10. 
There is no open season for quail or 
wild turkeys. Sage hens and 
may be killed from September 1 to Oc- 
tober 20. 

Yet it is a mistake to suppose that 
hunting is wholly gone in Colorado. 
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In July and August of 1904 the writer 
traveled extensively in the Centennial 
state and everywhere made inquiries 
respecting game. He talked with hun- 
ters, taxidermists and others familiar 
with the fauna of their vicinity. The 
notes taken are condensed for the ben- 
efit of the readers of FIELD AND 
STREAM. 

In the ponds of the Poudre valley 
and the Platte ducks and are 


reese 
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tains only a few miles west of Palmer 
lake. Grouse shooting is said to be very 
cood in Platte cation, near Shawnee. 

In the Arkansas valley, as on the 
Platte, flocks of prairie chickens are no 
longer seen, although they were plenti- 
ful a deeade or two ago. Swans have 
been practically unknown of late years. 
Dueks, once so common and of many 
varieties, now frequent the ponds and 
streams in small numbers, except, per- 
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still found, but usually net very many. 
Sage hens are searce and rabbits not 
numerous. One must go to the foot- 
hills or into the mountains of Front 
Range to find foxes, coyotes and larger 
game. In 1890, on the hills surround- 
ing Grand lake, north of Georgetown, 
elk, deer, bear, grouse, ete., used to be 
found. Now the sportsman has to go 
farther into the mountains. A desir- 
able locality is that around Trapper’s 
lake, which ean be _ conveniently 
reached from Georgetown by stage 
through Tot Sulphur Springs. Last 
summer a bear was shot in the moun- 
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AFTER A LION HUNT 
haps, for a short time during their an- 
nual migrations. 

Aceording to naturalists and hunters 
who lived here in the seventies, there 
used to be more than twenty varieties 
of dueks in eastern Colorado, viz.: the 
mallard, wood duck, shoveler, bluebill, 
widgeon, black duck, eanvasback, gray 
duek, ruddy duck, red-breasted mer- 
vanser, hooded merganser, American 
shelldrake, redhead, golden eye, pin- 


tail, ringneck, bufflehead, blue-wing 
teal, green-wing teal, cinnamon teal, 
cte. Of geese there were the Canada, 


Hutchins and the snow goose. On the 














A magnificent trophy of the hunter’s skill. 
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plains the sandpiper, the sickle-bill 
curlew, several kinds of the ibis, golden 
upland, ruddy, and ring-necked plover, 
and Carolina and Virginia rail were 
found in abundance. These birds are 
absent or searce to-day. 

Near Cajion City, in 1876, there was 
more big game—cinnamon and grizzly 
bear, deer, mountain sheep, bison, ante- 
lope, cougars, black, timber and prairie 
wolves, foxes, otter, ete. Of birds there 
were grouse, mountain quail, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, ete. Game is pretty 
searce there now. Farther’ west, 
around Salida, in the Arkansas Hills, 
ducks, quail and snipe were plentiful 
a dozen years ago. To the north in 
Park Range is Buena Vista, where 
bear, deer and other big game may be 
found, even to-day, to say nothing of 
grouse and other birds. The past sum- 
mer a drove of fourteen mountain 
sheep were seen feeding in a little val- 
ley five miles west of Buena Vista. 
One of them had a magnificent pair of 
horns. They are quite tame. In the 
mountains, near Malta, Minturn, Al- 
pine Tunnel and other places in the 
central part of the state, bear, deer, 
mountain lions and bobeats are quite 
common. Residents say there are 
many grouse and sage hens, but no 
ducks or geese to speak of. At Wol- 
ectt they said bears could be found at 
a distance of fifteen miles, either north 
or south, and deer some thirty miles 
away. No mention was made of elk. 
Foxes of several kinds are still nu- 
merous. 

Farther to the south, in the Sangre 
de Christo and Culebra ranges, one may 
see big game—deer, bear and lions— 
without waiting long. It is not always 
necessary to go far from La Veta or 
Garland for a ‘‘mix-up’’. In the San 
Luis valley game was abundant twenty 
years ago. It is disappearing now—so 
old residents say. There are no more 
grizzlies, though black, brown and cin- 
namon bears, weighing from 600 to 
800 pounds, have been shot in recent 
years. The badger, the wolverine and 
the antelope are scarce. Mountain 








lions, sometimes called the cougar, 
puma, or panther, according to the lo- 
cality, are more common—in fact, they 
are too common for stockmen. Elk are 
gone now. Deer are seen in the western 
hills of the valley. Coyotes are quite 
numerous. Some big specimens of 
bobeats are found, and the raccoon is 
seen occasionally. 

The San Luis valley (or park) has 
been the home of many kinds of game 
birds. The Rocky mountain golden 
eagle is still seen, and they are of good 
size, although not so large as the eagles 
of the Andes. Bald eagles are getting 
searce. Silver-tipped eagles are seen in 
the mountains and valleys. Cranes, 
blue and white, are rather small in 
comparison with those of the Middle 
States. The sportsman sometimes runs 
across the pelican and the gull, al- 
though they are, of course, migratory. 
The swan alights in the lakes of the 
park. In the spring and autumn, mal- 
lards, ducks, teal, cinnamon-tipped 
and others, also pintails and geese, fre- 
quent the ponds. The night heron is 
cbserved along the streams, also the 
bittern, the egret, the curlew, snipe, 
kildeer, ete. Besides grouse or ‘‘moun- 
tain pheasants’’ there are quail (not 
the Bobwhite), magpies, owls, turtle 
doves, ete. 

In the San Juan mountains, near 
Cumbres, bear, deer, lions, grouse and 
quail are fairly plentiful. In the foot- 
hills to the north of Chama are many 
deer and black bear, to quote the words 
of a resident, and there are a few 
mountain lions; to the south are some 
antelope and mountain sheep. Good 
hunting grounds may be found twenty- 
five miles north of Pajosa Junction or 
Ignacio. Here, in the heart of the San 
Juan mountains, elk and grizzlies sur- 
vive, though few; also black and cin- 
namon bears, as well as deer and big- 
horns. Grouse, wild turkeys and other 
game birds are found. 

In the La Platte mountains, about 
twelve or fifteen miles northeast of 
Durango, there is still good hunting. 
Bear, deer and mountain lion are quite 
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and mountain 
are found, also 
dueks and geese in the fall. To the 
north of Maneos and northeast of Do- 
lores twenty-five bears roam 
in the foothills and mountains. In the 
fail a good many deer feed in the foot- 
hills, but in the summer they go higher 
up in the mountains. It is not so very 
many years since this region abounded 
with deer. The Utes slaughtered them 
by the thousands. An old hunter of 
Cortez, who had kept count, told the 
writer that he had killed no less than 
ninety-eight, and he hopes to round out 
the hundred before long. Mountain 
lions and bobeats are often in the hills. 
The pinon and cedar trees, some of 
them twenty-five feet high, afford wild 


numerous. Grouse 


pheasants (so-called) 


miles, 


animals haunts for concealment by 
day. 
Montezuma valley is the home of 


sage hens all the year, also for grouse 
and snipe. In the spring, Mareh and 
April, other game birds, swans, geese, 
brant and ducks, may be seen in large 
numbers, also in Oetober. Some sand- 
hill are found. There are no 
The sportsmen should come in 


cranes 


quail. 
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the latter part of September and stay 
two or three weeks in October. 

To the east of Kings some bear are 
found, not many; of deer there is quite 
a plenty. Residents of Rico say it is 
necessary to go some distance for bear, 
deer and mountain lions. They get 
many grouse near by. In the spring 
and fall they hunt wild ducks and 
geese in the lakes, which are at some 
distanee. 

In the San Miguel mountains, forty 
miles or more northwest of Coke 
Ovens, is excellent hunting for all 
kinds of big game. Hunters go by 
stage to Dunton; thence pack animals 
and hunting horses are used as trans- 
port to the hunting grounds in the 
mountains. It is a wild country, where 
the sportsman may tramp all day with- 
out seeing a white man. Came is not 
so wary here as it is near railroad 
points. The scenery is striking and the 
air bracing. Camping out in this 
region is delightful, and for years to 
come, let us hope, it will be a popular 
hunters’ resort. 

Deer are still 
and San Miguel counties. 


numerous in Dolores 
It is ealled 


a fine hunting country from Lizard 
Head to Dallas Divide, and east to 
Lake City. On the mountain sides 


near Ouray a small band of bighorns 
feed every summer in plain view. 
There is fair hunting in the Unecom- 
paghre valley. Up to 1881 this valley 
was part of the Ute Reservation, and 
for years afterward its big game— 
deer, elk, bear, antelope, bighorns and 
mountain lions—were plentiful. All 
these animals (except elk and ante- 
lope) are found within fifteen miles of 
Montrose. The mountain lions and 
bobeats stay in the summer in the Un- 
compaghre eafons and plateaus, but 
the bears roam a great deal. Grouse 
and sage hens are quite numerous in 
places, and in season there are teal and 
mallard ducks in the lakes and streams. 
There are few geese and no brant now. 
As for other game birds, loeal sports- 
men say there are some snipe and 
cranes, and oeeasionally an eagle may 
be shot, The valley is settling up fast, 
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and within three or four years hunting 
will be a thing of the past. 

There is but little game left in 
Grand valley, and one must go twen- 
iy-five miles from Grand Junetion to 
vet any shooting worth while. Sixty 
miles north and south they say big 


vame—deer, bear, lions, bobeats, 
wolves, lynxes, ete.—is abundant. 
Grouse may be found within twenty 
miles of Grand Junction, also geese 


and ducks aleng the Gunnison and 
Grand rivers in April and October. 
The finest hunting grounds of Colo- 
rado are in the three northwestern 
counties—Garfield, Rio Blanco and 
Routt. It is a rough country, thinly 
settled, with no railroads. Prairie 
chickens, so scarce elsewhere, may still 
he hunted here, also grouse and sage 
hens. In spring and fall geese and 
dueks are found in the lakes and 
streams. The great reputation 
of this region is partly due 
to President Roosevelt’s hunt- 
ing tours here. It may be con- 
veniently reached from De 
Beque, New Castle, or Glen- 
wood Springs. At any of these 
places the tourist may get a 
hunting outfit. A licensed guide 
accompanies those from the 
Kast, for it is necessary to have 
the services of an experienced 
hunter, one familiar not only 
with the eountry, but with the 
haunts and habits of game. A 
hunting trip in northwestern 
Colorado, in early fall, is. still 
something never to be forgotten. 
Enjoyable sport may 
times be had nearer the railway, 
in ease one should not have 
much time to spare. Twenty 
miles north of De Beque is the 
Roan or Book plateau. where 
thousands of deer roam and 
feed. Within ten or fifteen 
miles of Parachute bear and 
deer may be found, on Battle- 
ment Mesa to the south. Wild- 
fowl shooting is good on the 
river. There is capital 
deer hunting twenty 
Rifle and New 


some- 


Grand 
bear and 
miles 


north of 
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Castle, on the White river plateau. 
Farther to the north some sixty miles 
is Marvine Lodge, headquarters of 
President Roosevelt on one of his hunt- 
ing expeditions. It is reached by stage 
from Rifle. Around Marvine and Craig 
royal sport may be looked for, if any- 
where. To the south of Glenwood is 
Carbondale, where deer and bear hunt- 
ing is in easy reach. 

Glenwood is celebrated for its hot 
springs and impressive scenery. Not 
s> much is to be said about the game in 
the neighborhood. Mountain sheep 
are found near Crystal, Redstone, 
and Roek Creek in Pitkin county to the 
south of Glenwood. They also tell of 
# band of one hundred and seventy- 
five elk southwest of Glenwood some 
twenty miles. Bears, black and 
hrown, are found out of Glenwood, 
more than forty of them having been 
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killed this year. Thirty miles to the 
scuth grizzlies are sometimes still en- 


countered, also a few in the White 
river country. The notorious ‘‘Old 
Mose,’’ recently killed, was not quite 


the last of his tribe. Bobeats and coy- 
otes are still frequently shot in the 
hills surrounding Glenwood. Deer 
stay here all summer, and it is no un- 
common thing in July to see two or 
three does and fawns feeding within 
five miles from town, and late in 
the fall by the dozen. The larg- 
est panthers are said to be found 
along Divide ereek to the south of 
Glenwood. Golden eagles are plentiful 
in the mountains at some distance 
from town. Bald eagles are rarely 
seen, but here and there a noble speci- 
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STREAM 


men of this magnificent bird survives. 
Shooters get grouse—sage, blue and 
sharptail—without going far from 
Glenwood. Ptarmigans or mountain 
quail are farther away, in the direction 
of the White river country. 

It is to be hoped that tourists as well 
as game wardens will take an interest 
in the preservation of the Colorado 
game. It is one of the attractions of 
the Rockies. It is a genuine pleasure 
even to get a sight of deer, bear, foxes 
and other wild animals in their natural 
environment, not in cages. This was 
onee a general American privilege. It 
is sad enough to note the restrictions of 
that privilege which are so obvious 
under careful review of the existing 
conditions of to-day. 


A DAY IN A DORY 


Catching Blue-fish With the Hook-and-line Men off Long Branch 


1 was loafing around Long Branch 
with the time hanging heavy on my 
hands, when I heard that the blue- 
fish had struck on, off the coast, so 1 
went to a friend of mine, one Charlie 
Van Brunt, an off-shore hook-and-line 
man, and asked him to take me off. 
He said: ‘‘Sure! Come along, Cap. 
Be here at three o’clock to-morrow 
morning, with your old clothes.’’ 

Charlie thought that three o’clock 
would bar me out of the running, but 
he reckoned without his host. Before 
three the next morning I was on the 
beach. The wind was blowing nasty 
from the east, cold, with an ugly sea 
rolling in. And no Van Brunt. At 
that place Con Gaskin runs a refrig- 
erating plant and deals in fish by the 
wholesale, so I went into the engine 
room and asked the sleepy engineer 
where the off-shore men were. ‘‘Oh, 


they won’t be here for half an hour 
yet, such a nasty morning as this is,”’ 
said he. 


‘*T’ve got to go over and kick 





out the cook, so come along and get a 
cup of coffee.’’ 

We had just returned to the en- 
gine room when Van Brunt showed up 
and casually remarked: ‘‘ Well, you 
are an early bird for a green hand. 
But I donno, it looks bad to the 
s’uthard.’’ We went to the beach and 
looked it over as best we could in the 
darkness. All we could see was a white 
line of combers rolling in, and it looked 
for all the world like an ugly dog show- 
ing his teeth. Then Joe, another off- 
shore man, came and they all ‘‘allowed 
to try it,’’ so we went back and got the 
bait from the ice house—three bushels 
of those dirty, greasy fish called moss 
bunkers (Menhaden). We pushed the 
load to the beach in a hand eart and 
loaded it into the little sea skiff with 
the rest of the paraphernalia. 

They gave me oil-skins to put on, 
trousers and jacket, and we ran the 
skiff on rollers down to the beach and 
into the edge of the breakers, working 
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it out, Van and | astern, until we were 
up to our middles, and I felt like thirty 
degrees below, on the plains, with no 
camping place in sight. 

Van said, ‘‘Jump in, Joe,’’ and Joe 
got the oars. We still stood in the 
water, working her out a little until 
an extra sea would splash up in my 
face, when Van, who had been waiting 
for a series of ‘* easy-overs ’’ to roll in, 
finally yelled, ‘‘ Now, for a good shove, 
and then jump in!’’ In a twinkling he 
was at his set of oars and I was in the 
stern. We lifted easy to a sea, then 
another, and I remarked that we were 
through at last all right, when in a 
second it was *‘ Hold fast all!’’ and the 
little craft stood so straight up that I 
thought it would surely go over back- 
wards. It didn’t. It came down with 
a slap, and in a moment after we were 
outside and into the long regular heave 
of the ocean. 

We went out and out, to where the 
lights of the fishing smacks were flick- 
ering, sometimes in sight and sometimes 
not, as the little lug sail we had put 
up swung in the way or we sank in the 
trough of a swell that had come all the 
way from the coast of Spain. It final- 
ly grew light and then, as we rose on a 
sea, 1 saw the whole of the sun at once 
with a suddenness and a distinctness 
that was startling. I had never before 
seen the sea from so low down. Here 
it is all so hard and rugged, and in the 
tropics it is all soft blue and gold. 

I could but admire those smacks. 
Trim little two-masted schooners, roll- 
ing until they showed the copper, with 
every rope as taut as a fiddle-string and 
looking fit for a fight with the worst 
western ocean gale that ever blew. But 
then our sail came down and we began 
to get ready for business. 

They put over an anchor with a great 
deal of rope, tied on the boom of the 
sail, and paid out more rope so that the 
lift of the sea would not strain on the 
anchor. Meanwhile Joe had been fix- 


ing up a meat chopper forward and 
getting things in shape generally. Van 
tied a piece of rough rubber about a 
foot square across his left hip and I 
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wondered what that was for. I learned 
in due time. 

It was now quite sunrise and the 
dories were dropping overboard from 
the smacks all about us. Van took his 
knife and cut a piece about half an 
inch thick and two inches long out of 
the back of a moss bunker and passed 
the remains to Joe, who put them into 
the meat chopper, and the operation 
was repeated until we had fifty or sixty 
pieces of bait and a pile of rotten, 
chopped up fish which looked like the 
inside of a spoiled sausage, and smelled 
worse. Joe began to throw the 
‘‘chum,’’ as it is called, over the side 
by small handsful, and Van showed me 
how to hook the bait in at the top, turn 
the hook and bring it out at the bottom. 

Before I had got around to throw 
my hook out, there were a couple of 
swirls in the water alongside, and Joe 
cried, ‘‘Here they are!’’ I threw out 
my hand line and in a second I had a 
fight on my hands that almost stam- 
peded me. I snaked in an animal that 
snapped at me with teeth like steel saw 
teeth—teeth that can cut a piece of 
piano wire with a fair grip. I had 
gloves on, so the line and wire did not 
eut my hands. 

Then the fun began. I say fun, but 
before an hour had passed it became 
work of the hardest kind. I soon 
learned to swing them in board and at 
the same time to grip them between my 
knees while I took the hook out. Van 
Brunt would swing them to his left side 
against that piece of rubber, get them 
under his arm and then unhook them. 

Every once in a while the sea would 
be broken, and Van would ery, ‘‘Bon- 
jacks!’’ (a species of mackerel more 
properly known as bonito); and then 
we would get them on for a change. 
I came to dread it, for I was getting 
tired, and it more than taxed my 
strength to land and unhook one of 
those powerful, thrashing fish, but Joe 
continued to grind up the moss bunkers 
and throw them overboard, and the fish 
seemed to follow up the ‘‘slick,’’ as it 
is called, as it was carried down by the 
currents. 

The only time that I felt at all sea- 
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sick was when the boat suddenly slewed 
around and brought a handful of that 
rotten fish square in my face. IL only 
felt squeamish for a moment, and it 
soon passed off without my losing my 
stomach. The fish *‘strueck on’’ stead- 
ily and unceasingly. I was a mass of 
blood and slime and fish seales from 
head to foot and about tired out from 
wrestling with fish stronger than I ever 
saw before, when Van announced that 
the boat could not hold any more and 
that we would be ‘‘mighty lucky if we 
got them in through the surf.’’ 

When we got off shore and near the 
beach I offered to strip and go over- 
board and swim in through the surfsas 
I had done many times before, and as I 
thought it would lighten the boat; but 
Van said: ‘* No, you sit in the stern, 
spread your back out and brace your- 
self against a sea, if it breaks over us. 
It will help drive us up and keep some 
water out.’’ “There were probably 
twenty people on the beach watching 
us coming in, and when it looked to 
them as if the surf was right, they mo- 
tioned and yelled, ‘‘ Come on! Come 
on!’’ but Van said, ‘‘ I wish those fools 
would mind their own business.”’ 

In a little while we worked her in to 
what I considered was perilously near 
the first breaker, but they held her just 
back of the danger point, until finally 
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and we 
rode in ona crest. Like a shot we were 
through the first one, through another, 
when Van yelled *‘ Hold hard !’’—and 
a sea broke green over me. In some 
miraculous way the boat stayed right 
side up, and in another second we were 
all overboard and shoving the boat up 
on the beach. We hardly lost a fish. 

By this time a crowd of cottagers, 
whom I did not know, were there and 
all asking questions about our cateh— 
the largest that had been brought in 
that season. They thought I was one of 
the regular fishermen—Il was really a 
bloody, disgusting sight, as I found by 
the glass in the where | 
stripped while the coachman turned 
the hose on me. (They wouldn’t let 
me in the house to the bath room. ) 

That afternoon as I was driving past, 
Gaskin, the fish dealer, called to me and 
said: ‘* Do you know how many fish 
you got?’’ I said, ‘‘No, but a good 
many, I know.’’ He replied, ‘‘I paid 
Charlie (Van Brunt) for a thousand 
pounds of blue fish, dressed, that you 
brought in.”’ 

And that is the end of the greatest 
fish story that I ever told. It is a fish 
story only in the matter that it relates 
to fish, however, for it is all true, every 
word, upon my honor. 

—A Cavalryman. 
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THE CONVENIENT SWAMP 
By W. H. MANAHAN, Jr. 


Illustrated from photographs by the author 


T had been windy and cold all day, 
and snow began to fall at dusk. 
When I went home for supper | found 
myself casting eager glances toward 
the fields, which looked anything but 
inviting in the evening gloom and un- 
der the blowing snow. But there was 
a swamp over there in the hills, a sweet 
little bit of hemlocks and brush and 
swamp grass, with a tiny brook be- 
tween, where Molly Cottontail made 
merry in the moonlit whiteness of the 
new snow; and I was thinking of this 
wild retreat and what it might hold to- 
day. One snow we had, and I knew 
the bunnies must have had great sport, 
for the nights had been fair. Now 
came more snow; there would be new 
tracks in the morning. 
I stood at the gate, hesitating, 
stamping the snow off my feet. Should 
I go in the morning? If only Berry 





eould go, and his 


sooner 
could there have been answer, for as I 
turned the thought over a second time, 
there eame from out of the night and 
the swirling snow the sweet booming 
of the bell-like voice of Berry’s hound. 
I took a last look at the distant light in 


dog. No 


the window, where I knew friend 
Berry was soon to sit down to a good 
farmer’s supper. When I opened my 
own door I was resolved to go to the 
swamp next day. 

What great sport it is to get ready! 
am sure even the women folks enjoy 
vatching one get together his things, 
even if he is only going a short mile 
over the fields to hunt rabbits with the 
farmer that brings the milk and the 
butter and the eggs. And what fun it 
is to load shells, putting in the neat 
little loads of powder, the trim round 
wads, the quick, shiny shot and the 
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and came jumping to me; then 
seeing the gun and getting a 
smell of my old hunting coat, he 
lost his head, found his voice, 
and would be comforted in but 
one way. So Berry went to the 
house—he did not say he would 
go hunting. Spot backed off 
and regarded me. ‘‘Yo-o-w!”’ 
said he. Then he looked at the 
house, and wagged his tail. He 
lifted his lips and_ sneezed; 
then he looked at me again. 
‘*Yo-o-u-w!’’ he remarked 
again. 

The kitchen door opened and 
Berry came out arrayed in his 
oid hunting coat and carrying 
his gun and a pair of snow- 
shoes. Spot ran at him and 
nearly upset him in a frenzy of 
joy. Berry put a chain on the 
little hound, then lighted his 
pipe. ‘‘Come on,’’ said he, 
looking at the sun. It had been 
easy. 

Spot led triumphantly on till 
we got off the road, then I had 











Spot led triumphantly on 


printed top wad; then to finish off the 
cartridge with the crimper and admire 
each one as it is added to the growing 
pile. But one gets sleepy soon, and re- 
members that he must be up early the 
next morning. 

There was a fall of about four inches 
of snow during the night, plenty to 
cover up old tracks, and I felt sure of 
good sport. I found Berry watering 
the cattle. The sleighs were swept free 
of snow, and everything had an air of 
business. I was now quite sure I should 
have to go alone. 

‘*Hello,’’ said Berry, and continued 
about his work. I stood around and 
waited. He pretended not to see my 
cun, professed to be very busy, and 
talked but little, never hinting at the 
subject of most interest. 

I didn’t ask him to go hunting, nor 
did I say I was going myself, although 
the latter was apparent enough. By 
and by the little hound spied me out 





to break trail for him. Arriving 

at the rim of the swamp, Spot 
was turned loose, and away he raced, 
as we loaded up our guns. 

We waited expectantly, listening for 
the dog to give tongue, but as no sound 
came after a few minutes we started 
into the swamp, following an old path, 
distinctly outlined by hedges of heav- 
ily-laden spruce and firs. After a few 
minutes we stopped again to listen. 
At once we were rewarded by the 
short, quick barks that bespeak a rab- 
bit started. Down to our left swept 
the trailing dog, and circling across 
our path, kept on until well nigh out 
of hearing. We caught not so much 
as a glimpse of dog or rabbit. 

I started back on our track, and by 
the time I had reached the place where 
we had first stopped, Spot was heading 
straight for where I had left Berry. 
Soon I heard Berry fire; but to my sur- 
prise the dog kept on, crossed the trail 
and once again swept away to my left. 
How that swift little hound did sing! 
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I stood with open mouth and tilted 
head listening, fairly soaking up the 
musie of his bell-like voice. Nearer 
and nearer came the voice, but look as 
I would I could see not the sign of the 
rabbit. Not a twig moved. On came 
the dog; the rabbit must have slipped 
by me, I thought. Now I could see the 
dog, as he came over a little rise. He 
was running easily, with head high, 
and not missing a bark toa jump. He 
swung a little to one side and into a 
thick clump of spruce. I stood with the 
safety slide of my hammerless shoved 
hard forward and waited—the back of 
my neck actually ached from the sus- 
pense. Then, just as the dog was lost 
in the tangle of the spruce thicket, 
out hopped a big rabbit on the other 
side! He landed in the path, and 
turning came straight for me. That 
was too much, and I missed him clear! 
He came on and darted past me, 
and I stopped him with my second 
barrel just as he again left the 
path. 

Going back to where I had 
left Berry I found that he had 
gathered in a stray rabbit, but 
had not fired at the one Spot 
had been trailing. He looked at 
the sun, puffed at his pipe 
and considered me_ gravely. 
‘‘Where’s your other one?’’ he 
asked, for I still earried my kill 
by its heels. I made him no 
reply. 

Then we started on, and soon 
Spot started a racer and away 
he went out of hearing. Berry 
took up his stand where the rab- 
bit had started, and I followed 
on after the dog, thinking the 
rabbit might have gone up to 
the eedars, in another part of 
the swamp, before he circled 
back to the spot he started from. 
At the cedars the dog was still 
out of hearing, but after wait- 
ing there for a few minutes T 
heard him, far off to my left. 
As he came nearer I could tell 
from the way he gave tongue 
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Near by was an old road, and for this 
I made, reasoning that the rabbit 
would probably cross it, or perhaps 
would follow it for a little distance. 
Upon entering the thicket I immedi- 
ately found the need for snow-shoes, 
and before I was half way to the old 
road I feared I would be too late to 
intercept the game; so I stopped to 
wait, hoping he might come my way 
after crossing the road. 

No sooner did I stop than there came 
a ‘‘ Bang! bang!’’ from just ahead of 
me. 

‘Bang 

**Did you get him?’’ a voice called. 

‘*Yep,’’ some one replied. 

Stepping out of the brush as the 
dog stopped barking, I found two 
strangers holding a post-mortem to de- 
eide which had killed the rabbit. They 
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said they had been still-hunting, and, 
hearing the dog, had come over to the 
road in the hope of getting a shot at 











that the rabbit was running 
quite a distance ahead of him. 
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had gathered in a stray rabbit 
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me to come over. He said the dog had 
chased a rabbit past him and into a 


brush pile at the end of the road. We 


the rabbit. They got three shots, and 
us they were elaborate in their excuses 
! assured them that no harm had been 
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Me / 
turned into the big woeds | 
done, and invited them to join us in e¢alled the other stranger, and I told 
our hunt, since they had no dog. them to get ready for a quick shot. 


In the meantime Spot had started 
another rabbit, so we separated and 
waited. I was left on the line between 
the two strangers. Shortly afterward 
the man on my right fired both barrels 
in quick succession, and then ealled to 





‘Well, I guess I ean shoot a bunny 
when I know where he is coming 
from,’’ said the who had just 
missed. 

[ jumped on the brush pile. Out 
shot the cotton-tail. He sped between 
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the two men, almost running into the 
fellow who ‘‘eould shoot a rabbit when 
he knew where it was coming from,”’ 
then flew on down the road and into 
the brush, Spot in hot pursuit. My 
new-found friends stood with open 
mouths and watched him go. 

‘“*Why didn’t you shoot?’’ I asked. 

**T didn’t see any rabbit,’’ one an- 
swered, ‘‘only a little white streak.’ 

‘*Gosh!’’ gulped the other, looking 
wt the swaying firs where the dog had 
vanished. ‘‘The law sakes!’ 

We ealled Spot, for he had run the 
game into a hole, and started back to 
look up friend Berry. On the way 
Spot jumped another rabbit, which 
later found its way into one of Berry’s 
eapacious game pockets. As the sun 
now began to dip low, the strangers 
said they guessed they would be going. 
Berry generously gave them one of his 
rabbits, that they might have one each, 
and so they left us. 

As the last rabbit had trailed all over 
the little swamp, we now turned into 
the big woods on the farther side. 
Spot soon found out another rabbit, 
but it fell to Berry, who was in ad- 
vanee of me. We got two more before 
starting back, one each. 

The sun now began to slip down be- 
hind the distant firs across the swamp, 
and we made our way back to the 
swamp, following our old tracks. Spot 
was tired now, and did not hunt so en- 
ergetieally. T was still anxious for an- 
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other shot, as Berry had four rabbits 
to my two, so I pushed ahead. Then 
came the best sport of the day, and the 
biggest string of surprises I have ever 
experienced on a rabbit hunt. Here 
and there, everywhere, the rabbits 
darted. Berry had a chain on Spot, 
for he said he had all the rabbits he 
wanted and the dog had done enough 
for one day. So it was amusing to 
hear Berry’s remarks as oceasionally a 
rabbit would dart across our now 
moon-lit path and the dog would lunge 
excitedly while I vainly tried to in- 
Berry told me ean- 
didly that I was a rotten bad _ shot. 
The lane between the firs was searce 
more than a yard wide, which left but 
a couple of feet of snow in the path. 
Eventually, at the edge of the swamp, 
I got my rabbit, a big fellow that had 
evidently been reconnoitering the field 
beyond. Berry now accused me of be- 
ing too lazy to carry a rabbit from the 
far swamp, but I was well satisfied. 
For me it was a perfect day. My 
hunting diary chronicles but few per- 
fect days, though there are many 
others. And though I live within easy 
access of excellent big game country 
and have trod the game trails so as to 
wear out more than one good pair of 
moccasins, every one of my really per- 
fect days was had with setter, pointer 
vr hound, in pursuit of the small game 
of old New Hampshire. 
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T was an ideal morning for tracking 
deer, and as I trod silently through 
the soft snow I told myself that if I 
could strike the track of a buck within 
two hours I should bag him before 
noon; and I thought I was certain of 
finding the track, for I had learned 
several of the runways in the previous 
three days’ hunting. 

I passed through a beautiful tract of 
maple timber, as clean and free from 
fallen trees as a park, and then into 
the dark hemlocks, thick in places with 
windfalls. I had gone no more than a 
mile, and was descending a little ridge 
which ran down to the bank of a creek, 
when I came suddenly upon the fresh 
tracks of a deer. 

Congratulating myself on my luck, I 
followed the track across the creek and 
into the hemlocks again. 

Cautiously threading my way among 
the fallen trees, with eyes and ears 
alert and my rifle ready, I followed the 
track over hill and hollow, through 
thickets and along old deer paths, till 
it finally led into a tract of wind-fallen 
timber that was overgrown in places 
with dense alder thickets. While care- 
fully scrutinizing the clumps of bushes 
in front, an object suddenly caught my 
eye, and my heart bounded. ‘There, 
not over one hundred yards away, was 
my deer, sure enough! A huge fallen 
tree lay with its trunk supported some 
three feet above the ground by its roots. 
Through the space beneath it I could 
see the deer’s hindquarters as he lay 
on the opposite side, unconscious of 
any danger. His horns showed above 
the log. Not wishing to fire at the deer 
as he lay, I endeavored to gain a more 
favorable position before jumping him. 


He must have scented me at that in-° 


stant, however, for with a bound he was 
on his feet. Another bound would take 
him into the brush and out of my sight. 
The buck’s left hip was all I had for a 
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target as I threw the rifle to my shoul- 
der and pulled, but at the report he 
went down in a heap. He struggled 
up, only to fall again, and thinking I 
had him I lowered my rifle and ran 
forward. Before I had covered half 
the intervening space the buck had 
again staggered up. ‘Thinking he 
would fall again, I hesitated to fire, 
when, with a mighty lunge, he gained 
the thicket and was out of my sight. 1 
heard him go crashing away at a rate 
that was anything but slow. 

I was chagrined. I knew the buck 
could not go far before lying down, 
however, for he was bleeding freely. 
I thought that if given a chance to lie 
down for a short time he would be un- 
able to rise again, so I sat down for a 
few moments’ rest. It was now past 
noon. The day had grown warmer un- 
der a bright sun, and my clothing had 
become dampened from the wet snow 
that shook down upon me from every 
low-hanging bough and bush. I soon 
got chilly and had to resume the trail 
to keep warm. 

The deer could easily be followed by 
the blood stains on the snow, and I 
soon came to where he had lain down in 
a clump of alders. He had taken his 
departure again, however, before I 
could eatch a glimpse of him. A quar- 
ter of a mile further on I again found 
where he had been lying, and here the 
snow was covered with blood, but he 
had vanished before I arrived. 

In this manner I followed the 
wounded buck mile after mile, until 
finally, just as it was beginning to grow 
dusk, he suddenly sprang up fifty 
yards ahead of me, side on. Drawing 
a quick bead on his neck I pulled the 
trigger. The bullet went home and the 
buck dropped dead in his tracks. 


Quickly bleeding him and attaching a 
eord to his horns I prepared to drag 
him home. 


IT knew that while follow- 
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ing the deer I had been traveling in a 
cirele, and I believed that 1 was now 
back within a mile and a half of the 
home of my hosi. A half mile to the 
west I should strike a logging road that 
would take me right to the house. I 
would bring my deer in myself and 
perhaps be able to crow over my com- 
panions, who had started out early in 
the morning in an opposite direction. 

Dragging my prize after me I made 
my way as fast as possible in the direec- 
tion of the logging road. I now began 
to realize for the first time that I was 
very tired and hungry. As evening 
came on my damp elothing began to 
feel decidedly uncomfortable and fny 
exertions scarce kept me from shiver- 
ing. I plodded on, consoling myself 
with the thought that I would soon be 
by a warm fire, and with visions of a 
hot supper. J must now be almost to 
the road, I thought. But after ten 
minutes’ more walking there was still 
no road in sight. Consulting my com- 
pass by the failing light, I decided that 
I was on the right course, and started 
on. On and on I went, till at last I 
knew I must be wrong. It was now 
quite dark. Could it be possible that I 
had crossed the road in the darkness 
without knowing it? I did not think it 
possible, and yet I had certainly gone 
far enough to find it. 

I began to feel worried, but decided 
that the best thing to do was to turn to 
my left and try to reach home by a 
direct cut through the woods. Follow- 
ing this plan I stumbled along through 
the darkness, I don’t know how far, till 
finally I began to realize that I was still 
on a wrong course. I was getting: into 
such dense brush that I could hard- 
ly get through, and at every step the 
closely overhanging boughs dropped 
quantities of snow upon me. Suddenly 
the snow gave way under my feet and 
I plunged into icy water to my hips. 
[ had barely gotten out when my foot- 
ing again gave way and I took a nasty 
fall over a half sunken log. I now 
knew I had got into the big swamp of 
which I had heard, a swamp some five 
or six miles wide by ten in length, and 
covered with a dense growth of swamp 
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cedar and brush, anything but a pleas- 
ant place in which to be lost on a cold 
night. 

It had become so dark that 1 could 
barely see a yard ahead of me. Feeling 
about in the darkness I found an old 
log, and lifting the deer’s carcass upon 
it | left him and endeavored to retrace 
my course to the firm ground. This I 
could not do, however, for 1 soon lost 
my direction completely from frequent 
falls over logs or into the icy water. 
The longer I struggled on, the deeper 
into the swamp I seemed to get. The 
night had become intensely cold, and 
my wet garments were freezing. I was 
almost exhausted and my teeth were 
chattering. The situation was getting 
Evidently there was nothing 
for it but to spend the remainder of the 
night in the swamp. If I could find a 
dry spot and make a fire I might get 
through the night with nothing worse 
than a good deal of discomfort, other- 
wise it would be a fight against freezing 
to death, with the odds against me. 

By and bye I found a little piece of 
g¢round that seemed firm. On this there 
was a big log, and in the shelter of it I 
tried to build a fire. My matches were 
wet and refused to ignite. After 
scratching all but two I succeeded in 
vetting one to go, but the material I 
had gathered for a fire was too damp 
to burn. In desperation I tore the 
linings out of my coat sleeves and tried 
to use them to get a fire started, buf 
the cloth was too damp and my last 
match flickered out, leaving me once 
more in the darkness, and in despair. 
To sit still meant to perish. I must 
keep moving or freeze. My only hope 
now was to keep on my feet and march 
back and forth the length of the log 
on the solid ground. This I proceeded 
to do, beating my numbed arms across 
my chest and kicking my feet against 
the log in an effort to keep my blood in 
circulation. If I paused for a moment 
to rest I began to get drowsy, and 


serious. 


-knowing that to go to sleep meant cer- 


tain death, I would rouse up and con- 
tinue my tramping. 

Hour after hour I trod back and 
forth aeross that narrow strip of 
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A NIGHT 





ground, till a sort of stupor began to 
creep over me—I was no longer lost in 
the swamp—lI was sitting by my host’s 
warm fire, telling my comrades of my 
experience. What a joke, getting lost 
and falling into that bog hole; I 
laughed aloud. The sound of my own 
voice on the stillness of the night 
brought me back to my senses with a 
start, and again I kicked the log and 
thrashed my arms. I wondered if my 
friends had become worried at my long 
absence and would start out in search 
of me. More likely they would think 
night had overtaken me near the cabin 
of some settler, with whom I would 
stay, and that I would turn up in the 
morning. 

I must have been growing drowsy 
again; but all at once my reflections 
were interrupted. What was that? 
Was it the distant report of a gun I 
had heard, or had I been dreaming? 
I listened intently for some time. Sud- 
denly from away off to my right came 
the distinct boom of a shotgun. There 
was no mistaking it now; my friends 
were out searching for me. Taking my 
rifle from where it leaned against the 
log and pointing it skyward I fired 
twice. Two answering shots in quick 
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succession told me that I had been 
heard. I continued firing, at short in- 
tervals, and the replies kept coming 
nearer and nearer, until finally my res- 
cuers were within hailing distance. 
Then I started toward them, feeling 
my way cautiously along, but getting 
into the water several times neverthe- 
less. At last we met, and you may 
rightly imagine it was not an unhappy 
meeting. There were not only my com- 
panions and our host, but a number of 
settlers in the party. Two sturdy 
baeckwoodsmen seized hold of me, one 
on each side, and it was not a great 
while till we were out of the swamp. 1 
remember very little of what occurred 
after that, till I found myself at the 
house thawing out by a hot fire and 
my companions chafing my benumbed 
limbs. After that my hostess brought a 
big steaming bowl of hot punch, which 
[ was commanded to drink. Then I 
was packed away in a warm bed. 

The next day I awoke and crawled 
out, not so much the worse for my ex- 
perience. That morning a backwoods- 
man took my track and followed it to 
where I had left my deer in the swamp, 
returning with it just at dark. A fine 
buek he was, too. 
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DMONTON, the now semi-modern 
hub of the North Country, on 

the high bluff banks of the mighty 
Saskatchewan, swift-flowing from its 
not distant source in the Canadian 
Rockies, presents an interesting spec- 
tacle of varied activities. For a hun- 
dred years or more, since the daring 
traders of the old Northwest Company 
founded it as *‘‘New’’ Fort Augustus, 
all trails have led to the site of present 
idmonton, and it has been the greatest 
raw fur mart of the world. The old 
fort, with its bullet-scarred log walls, is 
yet standing and in use as the forward- 
ing depot for the North trade of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, while, on the 
other hand, the tidy little city has a 
brisk new metropolitan air that con- 
trasts strangely with its oldest and still 
conspicuous industry. Here to this 
day the smoke-dried Northman comes 
with his train of lumbering pack pon- 
ies, or huskie-hauled sledges, as the 
scason may be, earrying each its heavy 
pack of the pelts of the marten, mink, 
beaver and now and again the costly 
silver fox, to be bartered to the Hud- 
scn’s Bay Company for the flour, 
bacon, tea and sugar, which the In- 
dians and halfbreeds of the North 
cherish as luxuries against their staple 
diet of the fresh and dried meats of the 
fauna. With each of such trips to 
town the traders, of course, renew 
their acquaintance with ‘‘seotch’’ and 
‘** rye,’’? and in the hotels, the stores 
and on the streets many a dusky na- 
tive, boisterous from recent excesses, 
may be met, dressed in his fringed suit 
of buekskin and with moceasin-clad 
**Old” Fort Augustus has often been confused with 
the ‘** New” Fort Augustus which was built by James 
Hughes for the Northwest Company on the site of 
present Edmonton, and maintained by it until the fu- 
sion of that Company with the Hudson's Bay Com 
pany in 1821, and since maintained by the latter Com 
pany. The “ Old” Fort stood on the opposite side of 
the Saskatchewan, near present Fort Saskatchewan. 
about 20 miles as the crow flies Northeast from Ed 


monton, and was destroyed in 1809 or 1810 by maraud- 
ing Blackfeet. 


feet. Profits of a year’s privation and 
toil are frequently and freely de- 
bauched away in a single night, and 
now and again a wilder bacchant stops 
aione when his outfit is gone and, oft- 
times, when hatless and coatless, no 
further advances can even be begged 
on his probable profits of another long 
year of privation and toil. 

Edmonton is an ideal outfitting 
point, as we had learned from former 
trips. Therefore, prompted by recur- 
ring longings for wilderness wander- 
ing, fairly starving for bacon and ban- 
nocks camp-cooked, and feverish for 
the sport or adventure rightfully to 
be expected on an overland ‘‘ voyage,”’ 
we had determined to make through a 
big and small game country to that 
portion of the Rocky mountains away 
to the north which yet maintains its 
virginity against the wiles of railways 
and the gawking of tourists, we bent 
our hurried steps Edmontonward and 
arrived there one rainy August even- 
ing. 

A day spent at dickering with exas- 
perating horse-traders convinced us 
that the wisest plan was to place our- 
selves completely in the hands of our 
friends, the Hudson’s Bay people. On 
their advice we engaged Sam Baptiste, 
a picturesque French halfbreed, and 
a buffalo hunter of the by-gone days, 
and his son, who were at the Fort with 
some wagon-loads of furs, to freight us 
and our outfit sixty miles by wagon- 
trail to the post at Lae Ste. Anne. 
There, we were told, the Jasper pack 
trail began, and _ trail-tried horses, 
guides, and packers could be readily 
had. 

We were two days and nights on the 
most wretched excuse for a wagon-trail 
that it has ever been our discomfort to 
travel, and we’ve hit a good many in 
our time. They were jolly good fel- 
lows, these halfbreed freighters, 
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laughing all the time, and when any- 
thing struck them as so funny that 
laughter would not express their mer- 
riment, they would roll the ground in 
their glee. After the first few hours 
out we became fast friends, all pulling 
together with the horses when wagons 
were stuck in the mud and muskeg, 
ofttimes unloading and carrying the 
fiour, bacon and blankets to vantage 
ground on our backs. Tired of such 
travel and worried by the myriads of 
flies we pulled into Lac Ste. Anne amid 
the welcome barking of dogs. It was 
a Sunday evening, and we were soaked 
to the skin by a drenching rain which 
had been falling for some hours. Our 
‘*slickers’’ had been packed beyond 
ready reach in the bottoms of the 
wagons. 

Peter Gunn, the officer in charge of 
the post, and his family gave us a 
hearty Scotch welcome, in which the 
several engagés warmly joined. ‘The 
word soon spread among the half- 
breeds and Indians about the lake that 
a couple of *Moniyas had arrived with 
an outfit and were looking for packers 
and ponies with which to hit the Jas- 
per trail. 

After two days of bickering and hir- 
ing we were ready, with a halfbreed 
euide, Alexi, a white packer and seven 
horses. The white man might better 
have been left at home, for he had the 
largest capacity for sugar and the 
smallest capabilities for work of any 
one we have ever known. It was fine 
traveling through the tall grass of the 
lowlands and across the ridge of the 
Pembina watershed, and although the 
precipitation had been heavy the Stur- 
geon and Pembina rivers were forded 
with comparative ease. Beyond the 
Pembina there is a goodly stretch of 
miserable muskegs, and muskegs mean 
trouble, and lots of it, for both man 
and beast. First the trail becomes 
muddy, then mucky. Next the horses 
flounder in a wabbly mass of watery 
vegetation, while sickly willows, wav- 
ing here and there, beckon you on, 
mirage-like, to even worse stretches, 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


where mired horses must be cursed, 
beaten and finally unpacked, then 
cursed and beaten again before firm 
ground is once more reached. Time 
and again our horses would sink into 
the stuff up to their shoulders, seem- 
ing to float around in it as a body 
might in water after having displaced 
a quantity of it equal to its own 
weight. We crudely bridged the more 
impassable places with logs and fresh- 
eut spruce boughs, but now and again 
a horse, frightened by slipping a foot 
between the logs, would jump the con- 
trivance entirely and sink into the mire 
almost out of sight, so that an hour’s 
hard work was often required to fish 
him out. It was on such occasions as 
this that our white packer’s feigned 
rheumatism was principally in evi- 
dence. However, if eating too much 
sugar generates uric acid and that in 








turn superinduces a rheumatie condi- | 


tion, it may have been real rheuma- 
tism. His greatest ability seemed to 
lie in bossing the job. We had one 
horse in our string that was possessed 
of traits of character quite similar. 
He would invariably le down when- 
ever a difficult part of the trail re- 
quired extra exertion. 

So we came through muskeg, bush 
and savannah, the trail running just 
north of the entire length of Buffalo 
Dung lake, a large rambling body of 
water, the haunt of countless wild fowl, 
of which we winged enough from our 
horses’ backs to fill our pots and fry- 
pans. Grouse, too, were plentiful in 
the prairie and spruce bush. One 
morning Alexi in great excitement re- 
turned with the horses, which had 
wandered away some distance to graze 


among their favorite pea-vine. 
‘‘Chicken, his dance! Chicken, his 
danee. Hurry, you see, too,’’ he ex- 


claimed. We tumbled out quickly and 
were off, for a sight, if possible, of the 
queer quadrille in which the grouse of 
the prairie frequently engage. Com- 
ing to the place Alexi indicated, how- 
ever, we found that only a few of the 
eeremonious little dancers remained. 
But they were still hopping about, so 
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OLD FORT EDMONTON, 


permit us a close survey of their antics. 
Soon the revelers began to disperse, 
and it was then our presence became 
known. So, as they flushed, we bagged 
several. 

At length we came to the burnt-tim- 
bered banks of the River McLeod. 
Swollen to flood height and still rising, 
it rushed along bank-full, with a ecur- 
rent known only to North Country 
streams of glacial origin. Sullen and 
dismaying in the shades of the falling 
night it swept before us, forcibly per- 
suading a camp on the near side. Next 
morning we arose early, in a drizzling 
rain, only to find that fording was im- 
possible. We must raft. Huge logs 
were felled from the fire-blackened for- 
est about us and hustled to the water’s 


edge. These we tied together with the 
cinch ropes from the pack-saddles, 


making withal a rude but serviceable 
eraft. The pack-bags, saddles, guns 
and other impedimenta were placed 
aboard. Then the horses, which in this 
country are never picketed, and sel- 
dom hobbled after several nights out, 
were driven in from a nearby meadow 
where they were feeding. They 
were led down the bank by their neck- 
ropes and, amid shouts and hurling of 
sticks and stones to prevent their turn- 
ing back, fairly pushed off into the 
water for their long swim to the oppo- 
Once we saw them safely 
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across and quietly browsing the 
strange nutritious reeds, so relished by 
them, which grow on the west shore of 
this river—the like of which we have 
seen nowhere else—we prepared for 
our own embarkation, first fitting our- 
selves with long poles, hewn paddle- 
like at one end. We pushed off into 
the swirling waters and were carried 
into the mid-current before having 
time to work our paddles. By keeping 
the raft broadside against the stream 
its disintegration was alone prevented. 
By almost superhuman efforts the cur- 
rent toward the other shore was finally 
reached and all was then smooth sail- 
ing until we grounded on the sand 
where the water was knee-deep, about 
a hundred yards from the shore. 

We were now in the favored haunts 
of Ursus horribilis. We had been 
warned several days before by some 
Stoney Indian hunters, upon whom we 
happened, to avoid using any exple- 
tives when referring to the grizzly, 
else, they said, he would surely catch 
us that night. Accordingly, on coming 
within his confines, to test this native 
assertion, and incidentally, if possible, 
the shocking power of a new .35 caliber 
rifle, we let the woods ring with chal- 
lenges to *musqua; nor were we to be 
disappointed with the results. We had 





* Bear. 
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no sooner hit the trail again than we 
ran onto the fresh tracks of a grizzly 


ot considerable size. But although we 
saw other tracks now and again for 
several days as the trail led along the 
high banks of the river, it was not until 
we were ascending the divide between 
the McLeod and the Athabasca, and 
had camped in the burnt edge of a 
dense forest, after a frightful day’s 
travel through muskeg actually run- 


STREAM 


or thirty acres in area, the lower end 
of which was luxuriant with those ripe 
red berries so loved by Bruin. Fortu- 
nately the wind was in our faces, and 
as we peered down through the half 
daylight we saw two voracious berry- 
eaters peaceably munching their break- 
fasts. A well directed shot in the right 
shoulder from the .35 laid low in her 
tracks the smaller of the two, a female 
grizzly. With the other, however, 
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ning uphill, that we came upon the 
game we were seeking. They were not 
so dangerous as we had been led to 
believe. 

Our camping place was most deso- 
late. ‘The dull gray of the morning 
was just rending the sable shroud of 
night, and Alexi alone was astir, gath- 
ering wood. The rest of us were still 
inanimate in our sleeping bags, when 
our slumbers were disturbed by a vig- 
orous but noiseless shaking. It was 
Alexi and in a low voice he muttered, 
‘‘Musqua, musqua.’’ In an instant 
we were on our feet. Having slept in 
our clothes that night as usual, no 
time was lost. We followed the half- 
breed’s lead cautiously to a little knoll 
some hundred yards or less behind the 
camp, whence, sheltered, we could com- 
mand a view of a swale, well-walled 
about by forest, and some twenty-five 


whose hind quarters were alone pre- 
sented as a target, the first shot from 
the .30-40 failed quite naturally of as 
good results. Maddened by the pain of 
a hind leg shattered at the femur, the 
erizzly turned toward us, and with a 
terror-spreading display of froth-drip- 
ping ivory, advanced, growling, till an- 
other shot sent him to keep his mate 
company. He was a magnificent speci- 
men, measuring probably five feet 
eight inches along the vertebre. How 
the natives dare to face such dangerous 
monsters with the scant protection af- 
forded them by their ancient muzzle- 
loaders—the standard firearm of the 
North—is hard to understand. Taking 
with us enough fresh meat for several 
days, we cached the hides, which we 
had time to but ill prepare, and were 
off again. 

“Wah, wah, wah, wah, Arabiscow 
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si-pi,’’ halloed Alexi, who 
was riding in advance, as 
the murky green waters of 
the glacial-born Athabasca 
eame into pleasing sight 
through a rift in the dense 
sub-aretic forest, and we 
knew we were nearing the 
shack of Jock and Gregg. 
free traders, on the banks of 
Prairie creek, a mountain- 
torrent tributary. Some 
forty Indians, hunting with- 
in a radius of several hun- 
dred miles, trade their furs 
here—for flour at $10 a 
hundred and bacon at a dol- 
lar the pound. These prices 
are steep, but it is hard work 
packing in supplies. While we boiled 
the kettle and chatted pleasantly with 
Jack Gregg, one of the few precursors 
of an age of commercialism which a 
few decades will surely bring to that 
far country, an untoward incident oe- 
eurred. Prairie creek’s banks are high 
and quite perpendicular here, where it 
fiows through a beautiful upland, a 
choice pasturage, to which our always 
hungry horses eagerly trotted, once 
saddle free. One of the horses, too 
venturesome it would seem, fell into 
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THROWING THE DIAMOND HITCH 


the stream, and, unable to clamber up 
its steep sides, remained per force 
some hours in the chilling waters of the 
snow-fed creek before his predicament 
was discovered. We finally succeeded, 
by a well-placed lariat throw, in encir- 
eling his neck, whereby he was literally 
yanked out, seemingly more dead than 
alive. Saddling another horse we soon 
restored his limbs to their erstwhile ac- 
tivity by pulling him about until he 
foamed with sweat. 

Up the Athabasca river from Prairie 
creek we pursued a 
trail treacherous with 


abominable woodland 
muskegs, the while 
winding about’ the 


bases of the tall peaks, 
rugged, sheer and 
snow-clad, that guard 
the Jasper or Yellow 
Head pass through 
the mountains. As 
the river, widening 
into Burnt lake, en- 
eroached upon the 
lowlands, we climbed 
higher and higher, till 
the blue sky seemed 
but a few thousand 
feet above us as we 
threaded the narrow 
shale ledge amid the 
clouds. <A_ half-mile 
below us, reflected in 
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the glassy waters, were the cerulean 
colors also. Green islands dotted the 
azure lake, and dark woodland wrapt 
its shores, jutting out at its up-stream 
end, where Jasper House once stood. 
And so a green gateway is formed 
through which the rushing river comes, 
let out from Jasper lake above, into 
which it first broadens as it comes from 
its nearby source. 

Above Jasper lake, with its sand- 
duned beach, the passage of the river 
was made in a dugout, cached there; 
and we pushed on past Henry [louse, 
an abandoned trappers’ lodge, step by 
step up the giant stairway of plateaus 
to the summit of the pass, wheré we 
made a permanent camp for a few 
days’ hunt for goats and big-horn 
sheep. The first day we were snow- 
bound in our tepee, though comfort- 
able with the lounging furs and green 
wood fire. 

The second day breaking clear and 
cold, we crept up and over the crags 
to the stalk as only moceasined feet 
ean, our rifles serving as Alpine-stocks. 
It was slow work and hard. Coming 
to an especially bold pinnacle we as- 
cended and seanned the surrounding 
rocks through the glasses. Across an 
apparently unbridgeable chasm, on a 
hogback below us fully a_ half-mile 
away, we descried a band of goats, 
seven in number. We had found our 


quarry, but the question of getting 
a grave 


within gunshot seemed one. 





Roping ourselves together,owing to the 
unquestioned dangers of the approach, 
we descended. But we narrowly es- 
caped a glissade to the bottom. We 
finally reached the gorge safely, and 
labored up the opposite scarp. This 
brought us to the uppermost end of 
the hogbaeck upon which we had seen 
the goats, and there they still were, 
some six hundred yards away. Flat 
on our stomachs, we crawled closer and 
closer, keeping the ridge between us 
and the game. Hidden by this natural 
breastworks we soon were within an 
easy and unobstructed range. Our 
rifles spoke simultaneously, and again 
and again independently; the thin 
vapor of the smokeless powder van- 
ished, and three fine goats lay prone. 
We had picked off the three having the 
best heads; the others, two ewes and 
their kids, with mingled curiosity and 
awe stood transfixed a moment cr so, 
then seampered away over the cliffs. 
The getting the game to camp was al- 
most as difficult as securing it. We 
often literally dragged our trophies 
over the rough rocks. 

While we scoured about the remain- 
ing few days of our stop at the end of 
our trail we saw several other bands of 
goats, but got within range of none. 
Unfortunately we saw no_ bighorns. 
Their tracks were plentiful, though 
never in localities where goats were to 
be found. These mountain ovide seem 
to have nothing in common. 
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PIERRE VASSEAU 





THE IMAGINATION OF PIERRE 
By B. C. BROOME 


E were on our return to civiliza- 
tion, Pierre Vasseau and I, after 
having spent a couple of weeks in one 
of the remote corners of Quebec, and 
all day had industriously plied our 
paddles down a tributary of the Ottawa 
river. Pierre was my halfbreed trap- 
per guide, who seemingly -knew every 
tree and stone in the Province. His 
father and grandfather before him had 
hunted and trapped for the old fur 
companies, and although over seventy 
years old, Pierre could paddle harder 
and longer than many a younger man. 
All day Pierre had been very quiet. 


At last I broke the silence by asking 
him if he had ever seen a white deer. 

‘*No,’’ he replied, knocking the ashes 
from his short pipe. ‘‘I haf nevair see 
one dose fellers. Sacré! but eet was 
vair strange. I haf been tink ‘bout 
dat t’ing hall day.’’ 

‘‘What made you think of white 
deer,’’ I asked, hoping I was on the 
trail of a story. 

‘*Well, to-morrer we pass de place 
where ovair one hunnerd feefty year 
’go mah granfadder was keel one white 
deer. I dunno. Mebbe hit was one 
spook deers. Many time I was wondair 
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if eet was one sure ’nough spook deer 
or Hinjun lie.”’ 

Pierre grunted complacently and re- 
garded the dark river. Then, after re- 
filling and lighting his pipe, he re- 
sumed : 

‘*T mus’ begin one long time ’go w’en 
mah granfadder he was young mans 
an’ what dey eall coureur de bois, or 
huntair an’ trappair for de French fur 
compan’e. He was live at one leetle 
fort on dese rivair on what dey eall 
Fort Brissac. We pass das ol’ place 
to-morrer. 

‘‘De Iroquois Hinjun was tarreeble 
dose times an’ dey keel much couwreur 
de bois an’ voyageur. 

‘*One day mah granfadder was sit 
hon top de lil fort for guard. All de 
odder mens ’cep’ one or two was hoff 
chop de wood for de wintair fire. Fus 
ting my granfadder he know, one canot 
she coom ’eross de rivair wid one 
strange white mans an one Algonquin, 
an’ day was paddle tarreeble lak dey 
was scare. 

‘Wen dey was get near de fort de 
white mans he yell to mah granfadder 
dat dey was see one white spook deer 
up de rivair an’ hees eyes was lak fire. 
Mah granfadder tell heem he was vair 
drunk, but de mans say no he was not 
haf one drunk for six mont’. And 
den de Hinjun he say he was see das 
spook deer too, han’ eet was stamp hees 
foot an’ shak’ hees haid at him. 

‘*Eet was mos’ sun-down w’en de 
guard come an’ relief mah granfadder, 
han’ den he ask hees wife’s brudder. 
who was one Christian Algonquin, eef 
he would paddle de canot, an’ dey try 
to get one shot at dat spook deer. So 
dey get in de bark canot an’ paddle 
sof’ hup close de odder bank of de 
rivair. 

‘*EKet was mos’ dark, w’en dey see 
dat spook deer! He was tak’ de daintee 
drink, han’ mah granfadder, who was 
stan’ in de bow of de canot, aim hees 
fusil an’ fire straight hat de deer hees 
heart; but dat deer was go on drink 
han’ nevair look oop! Mah granfadder 
was been de bes’ shct wid de fusil in de 
fort. 

‘*He was sware tarreeble an’ load de 
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fusil an’ put in two bullet, an’ w’en 
he’s fire ‘gain de deer look oop an’ 
shake hees haid slow, 

‘‘De Hinjun was get heap seare, an’ 
w’en de deer was walk off dey bote 
was vair scare an’ paddle like fas’ for 
de fort. 

‘Dat night when mah granfadder 
tell de odder coureur de bois ’bout das 
spook deer, dey been seare, an’ say eet 
tak’ one sacred charm bullet for keel 
hit. 

‘‘Mah granfadder lay ’wake hall de 
nighttime, an’ w’en eet -was mos’ light 
he ‘member dat in de lil church hat 
Sain’ Marie dere was de rosary of Pere 
Morel de ol’ pries’. Dat rosary was 
have beads of iron, an’ wan time w’en 
das pries’ was besiege by de Iroquois 
hin Doriae he was give de beads to de 
coureur de bois an’ soldiers an’ each 
bead keel one Hinjun, an’ w’en de re- 
lief arrive dey dug de beads hout de 
dead Iroquois and put dem back on de 
string. 

‘‘In two, tree day mah granfadder 
he go to Sain’ Marie wid some beaver 
skin. De fus night he was dere he 
sneak in de church han ’steal one 
dose beads! But w’en he keel him 
de deer he’s was goin’ put dat head 
back. 

‘‘De Algonquin was skeer for to go 
wid him de secon’ time, so hes been 
oo ’lone. 

‘“He leave hees canot hup de rivair 
hin de bush an’ sneak vair quiet down 
where he was fust time shoot hat das 
spook deer. When he get dere he was 
see de spook deer come hout de bush in 
de open an’ was mak’ sign in de sof’ 
dirt wid hees foot. Jus’ when hees side 
was turn, mah granfadder raise hees 
fusil an’ shoot at de deer hees heart. 

** All sudden hit get vair dark an’ 
hit lighten an’ de tunder roll an 
erash tarreeble. W’en das storm hit 
was quiet dat deer was lay dead hon 
hees side an’ nevair give one lil keek. 

‘“‘Mah granfadder was scare tarree- 
ble. Den quick he was run hup an’ cut 
de deer hees t’roat; but no blood was 
come hout! He say one lil prayer, den 
eut off de deer hees haid an’ run wid it 
to de canot, an’ paddle fas’ to de fort. 
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IN THE 

*‘All de coureur de bois see heem 
come, an’ deys rush hout an’ w’en dey 
see de spook deer hees white haid dey 
sing one gran’ chanson an’ dance 
’roun’ mah granfadder. 

“‘Den one old Algonquin medicine 
mans what was visit de fort, say dat 
de deer he was one gran’ bad sign, an’ 
eef de deer head no tell who he was an’ 
what he was do near de fort, he was go 
torture heem Hinjun style. 

‘*But de deer head he no say not’in’. 
De medicine mans he touch hits eye 
wid he red hot steek, but hit no say 
no’tin’. Den he touch hit de tongue, 
an’ all sudden dat deer head he talk 
Troquois talk. 

“*He say he was been messengair to 
hall de Iroquois for to strike de French 
an’ Algonquin, an’ he was for to wait 
till heap canot come in two weeks from 
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Lak’ Superior an’ Lak’ Huron, an’ he 
was for to tell dem to begin hat Fort 
Brissac. 

**Den de commedan’ of de fort sen’ 
messengair hout an’ tell all de odder 
fort "bout dem Iroquois, han’ w’en de 
Iroquois come dey was feex for heem 
an’ lick heem out hees moccassin.’”’ 

“‘Did your grandfather ever get 
back the iron bead he shot?’’ I asked. 

**No! he was look many time for dat 
sacred charm bead, but de wolfs he 
been eat hup all de carcass an’ he was 
nevair get dat bead; an’ it cost heem 
feefty fine beaver skin for lose dat 
bead, even if eet save de French dere 
sealp. 

**To-morrer I show yous where dat 
lil fort was been, but dere was honly 
some rotten log an’ stone fireplace lef’ 
now.’’ 


IN THE BAD LANDS 


By A. J. WOODCOCK 


Our outfit of wagon, buckboard, 

pack and saddle horses had held 
its way westward for six days. We 
were traveling upon the northern 
Smoky river trail, en route from old 
Fort Thompson on the Missouri river 
to the Big Horn mountains, where we 
intended to hunt and later winter in 
the great basin of the same name be- 
yond. On the seventh day we lay over 
in camp on the upper waters of the 
river, where the Plains and Bad 
Lands meet and intermingle. We de- 
cided to spend the day among the 
washed lands, which had greatly ex- 
cited our curiosity, so when our morn- 


ing duties of camp and range were at-., 


tended to my hunting partner, D. W. 
Spalding, and myself, saddled our 
horses, and, followed by the rest of the 
party with the buckboard, laid a course 
for those striking landmarks which 
were the objective of our morning ride. 
Far up among the bad lands sum- 


mits, in a clump of dwarfed cedar, we 
came upon a miniature tule lake at the 
foot of a peak which overtopped its 
fellows, the borders of which told tales 
to a hunter’s eye of the blacktails 
and bighorns that occasionally came 
there to drink. For ages this little ba- 
sin among the peaks, puddled by the 
feet of countless hordes of deer, elk, 
antelope, buffalo and bighorn, had 
caught and held the melting snows and 
rains of the late winter and early 
spring, and, there, all of the ancient 
dwellers of the bad lands had come 
for the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
greatest blessing of animal life—pure, 
sweet water. 

Continuing our toilsome way, we as- 
cended to the summit of the butte 
above. To the north, bad lands and 
plain intermingled seemed to roll away 
to the Bad river on a line with Grind- 
stone butte. To the south were the 
breaks of the Smoky river (or White), 
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the north boundary of the Rosebud and 
Pine Ridge Indian reservations, the 
valley of the river in mighty curves 
reaching away to the eastward. Well 
beyond the river was the butte of the 
Eagle’s Nest, between Bear-in-the- 
Lodge and Eagle’s Nest creeks. Fur- 
ther to the south and west was Porcu- 
pine butte, and Wounded Knee and 
White Clay creeks, all tributaries of 
the Smoky river for the south. It was 
on the former ereek, in the last days 
of December, 1890, that Colonel For- 
sythe, with the Seventh cavalry (Cus- 
ter’s old regiment), rounded up Big 


peak and butte and wall,—the Mauvai- 
sites Terres of the Canadian voyageur, 
the ‘‘ washed lands’’ of the old 
American trapper, the bad lands of 
to-day and yesterday. Beyond them, 
rising abruptly out of higher plains 
some fifty miles away, was the Mini- 
skans-kan, or ‘‘God waters;’’ the sa- 
ered wonder land and hunting grounds 
of the different gens or clans of the 
Lacotah in the days of the old West,— 
the Black hills, sentineled on the east 
by Bear butte, and on the west by In- 
yan Kara. 


It was a spot of interest. We were 

















Foot’s band of Sioux. On the right 
bank of the White Clay, eight miles 
above its mouth, Lieutenant Casey was 
killed by Plenty Horses in the early 
days of January, after the Wounded 
Knee fight—shot from behind. To the 
east the monotonous plains, with their 
shallow, grassy valleys, draws, and 
broad, low, grassy divides extended to 
the mighty valley of the muddy Mis- 
souri river, more than a hundred miles 
away. To the west stretched a wild 
and rugged desolation through which 
wound the South Fork of the Cheyenne 
river; gashed and washed peak and 
butte and wall, in seemingly endless 
succession, rising on gashed and washed 


a wild and ruqaed desolation 


standing on one of the old signal sta- 
tions of the Dakota Indians, in the 
very heart of what was once the buffa- 
lo country, and, what is to-day a pros- 
perous cattle range. Here and there 
fragments of chareoal proclaimed 
where the signal fires had burned, while 
in the crevices and weathered dabree of 
the butte’s summit the writer found 
war points and chips of obsidian, flint 
and moss agate, a few heavier points 
of flint that had once tipped hunting 
arrows, a flint knife and fragments of 
the scorched bones of the buffalo, elk, 
mountain sheep, deer, antelope, dog, 
badger and skunk. 

With their body robes of finely tan- 
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ned buffalo hide held, raised, lowered, 
dropped and swung in certain well- 
known peculiar ways, the Indian scouts 
and watchers used to telegraph to the 
distant village. If the camp was too dis- 
tant for the blanket signal to be made 
out, the information was communicated 
by fires at night and by pillars and bal- 
loon-shaped puffs of smoke by day, dis- 
cernable to the distance of at least fifty 
miles. When the traders came up the 
Missouri river, the Indian scout added 
the small, circular hand mirror to his 
meagre but all-sufficient outfit, and in 
time learned to communicate with his 
distant friends by flashes of sunlight. 

Dropping from our elevation, we 
wound our pleasant way across the 
plain to our camp in the river bottom, 
where we soon had bacon sizzling, pota- 
toes frying, and coffee bubbling. As 
we renewed our strength with the 
grateful food, and enjoyed our dessert 
of red and yellow tart buffalo berries, 
which grew in profusion along the 
stream, and of which bears as. well as 
men are desperately fond, we could but 
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think that it would be a dastard race 
indeed, who, living in such a prolific 
meat country as this was in the days of 
old, would not fight long, fiercely and 
well for the beautiful, wild, free home 
which then belonged to the confede- 
rated tribes of the Dakota Nation, the 
individuals of which are rapidly be- 
coming fellow-American citizens to- 
day. 

Franklin Welles Calkins, whose writ- 
ings constitute a frontiersman’s history 
of our old frontier, thus speaks of the 
Dakotas in his ‘‘ Two Wilderness 
Voyagers ’’ : 

‘* The little voyagers were daughter 
and son of a patriotic soldier and a 
patriotic mother, children of a federa- 
tion which for centuries controlled a 
magnificent empire of territory, whose 
men, aye, and whose women, have 
fought for every inch of its ground 
with a heroism and despair never ex- 
ceeded in the annals of history.’’ 

‘* Who could blame them? ’’ was our 
thought, as we dwelt beneath their old 
signal hill in the Bad Lands. ' 
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T has been my custom, during the 
summer, to take my family for a 
couple of weeks on a camping trip. 
The pleasures of such outings are 
known only to those who go on such 
expeditions in similar company. Last 
summer we started from San Antonio 
for Devil’s river, the famous stream of 
southwestern Texas. We arrived duly 
at Del Rio, the most beautiful little 
city between San Antonio, Tex., and 
Los Angeles, Cal. Here springs of the 
finest water and of great volume burst 
from the ground and flow over a level 
country some three miles, emptying 
into the Rio Grande. Del Rio has some 
2,000 acres of land subject to irriga- 
tion by this spring water. Beautiful 
orchards, great trees and fields of 
growing grain meet the tourist’s eye. 
Figs, grapes and fruits of all kinds are 
hawked around the depot by half-naked 
little Mexican boys. 

A few miles west of Del Rio, the rail- 
road runs along the right bank of the 
Rio Grande. The scenery here is truly 
grand. Just across the broad, swift 
river are the rugged hillsides of Old 
Mexico. To the right is a precipitous 
mountain side, and that part which for- 
merly crowded down to the Rio Grande 
is cut away for the railroad track. The 
blue waters of Devil’s river, swiftly 
flowing into the muddy Rio Grande, are 
next seen; then comes the lonely station 
of Devil’s River. The inhabitants are 
eomposed of a bachelor railroad tele- 
graph operator and the dwellers of the 
railroad section house—laborers, entire- 
ly Mexican. A wagon and team await- 
ed us, and after loading in our tents, 
eots and supplies, we followed on foot 
to our proposed camping place, some 
two miles north and below the railroad 
bridge crossing Devil’s river. At the 


first sight of the river, the children 
** Just look at 
Did 


went wild with delight. 
the fish! Oh, what a big one! 


THE DEVIL’S RIVER OF 
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you see that one jump?’’ ete., ete., 
were their cries. Imagine a perfectly 
clear stream of water, two hundred feet 
wide, flowing with a four-miles-an-hour 
current and an average depth of three 
feet, over a solid rock bottom as smooth 
in some places as an asphalt pavement, 
in which could be seen many varieties 
of fish sporting in the clear water. 
There were many small islands covered 
with trees and with green grass cropped 
short and clean, as if by a lawnmower. 
On the far bank were gigantic pecan, 
elm and willow trees, which shaded the 
stream for quite a distance; and there 
was a background of the roughest and 
wildest mountain country in the world. 
The picture was complete. 

After crossing the river we selected 
a camp below the railroad pumping 
house, under the dense shade of tall 
peean trees, near the river’s bank, 
where we might receive full benefit of 
the cool south and east breezes. The 
children immediately donned their 
bathing suits and plunged into the cool 
waters. In the intense enjoyment of 
the first dip in Devil’s river they made 
the lonely hills echo with their cries of 
delight. That night, as every night 
afterwards, we slept in the open air. 
We only used the tents for protection 
during rainy days. We found the 
weather in daytime delightfully cool in 
the shade of the grand trees of our 
camp, and at night we always slept un- 
der one and sometimes two blankets. 
We never felt a red bug or a tick, nor 
saw a centipede during our stay, and in 
defiance to all vermin, including fabled 
bandits, from Mexico, we pitched our 
eamp not four hundred yards from the 
identical spot where the aforesaid ban- 
dits once captured the railroad pumper 
and held him for a ransom. 

Next morning I started with rod, 
reel and trolling bait for black bass. 
I waded, and east along the sides of 

















lily pads and large rocks that projected 
into the river. In a couple of hours I 
secured enough black bass for dinner 
for the entire camp. How the chil- 
dren did enjoy that meal! I never in 
my life saw such capacity for storing 
food. It seemed they would never get 
enough, and it was nearly the same 
thing every mealtime afterwards. 
Bathing and fishing, with frequent 
journeys to interesting places, made 
our principal occupations. Every 
morning and afternoon the children 
went ‘‘ swimming.’’ 

There are two beautiful species of 
fish in Devil’s river that I have never 
seen in any other stream. One is a 
mullet, which closely resembles the salt 
water species in size and habits. They 
are very numerous in Devil’s river, 
and travel in schools, and in play they 
jump clear out of the water the same 
as the salt water mullet. The other is 
a large perch, marked with black lines. 
This fish is extremely shy of man and 
will refuse the most tempting bait. I 
ean account for their presence here 
only in this way: Devil’s river and 
the Pecos river are the only two rivers 
in Texas, of any consequence, which 
empty in the Rio Grande. These fish 


resemble the salt-water mullet and the 
sheepshead of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
must have ascended the Rio Grande 
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river and entered the clear waters of 
Devil’s river. The water of the Pecos 
is very muddy and has few varieties of 
fish. By using common sense I man- 
aged to capture a good many of these 
perch. I selected a very long cane rod, 
using a short, very light, but strong 
linen line, with no sinker, and baited 
with grasshoppers. Cautiously I 
reached a dead tree lying in the shallow 
water, and using the tree as a blind, I 
quietly dropped the bait among a school 
of these perch. The bait was imme- 
diately taken; and in an hour’s time I 
had an even dozen of the beauties, 
which weighed, together, five pounds. 
These large perch are the best pan fish 
I ever ate. It was a beautiful sight to 
see the mullet leaping in the clear 
water. One could always depend on 
seeing each mullet leap sometimes four 
times in succession, and a man with a 
shot gun could have fine sport shooting 
them on the jump. It is faster than 
trap shooting, and, I am told, is great 
sport. 

Bass fishing on Devil’s river is grand 
sport on account of the general shallow- 
ness and clearness of the water, and the 
few trees along the river’s course. It 
is a great place for long casts. Last 
summer, near the head-waters of this 
river, I made a long cast with a triple- 
gang troller, around a point of an 
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island that projected into a broad, deep 
pool, a likely place for bass. I kept 
myself concealed, but saw quite a com- 
motion in the water around the bait, 
and reeling in the line I had several 
strikes in quick succession. Imagine 
my surprise when instead of landing 
one bass I succeeded in landing three 
striped beauties! I returned two to the 
water and retained the largest. This 
is truth, though seemingly incredible. 
I caught at least twenty-five pounds of 
bass that day with the same bait, but 
I kept only the largest ones. 

There is a species of ‘‘rock squirrel’’ 
here, gray in color. The males have 
a black stripe on the muzzle, which ex- 
tends on to the back of the neck. This 
animal is smaller than the tree squir- 
rel, and lives entirely among the rocks. 
It seems to be fairly plentiful, as I 
killed four one afternoon in a short 
time. Bob White and the Mexican blue 
quail are very abundant on the hills, 
also white- and black-tail deer. This 
I learned, though in summer I never 
hunt and pay very little attention to 
game out of season. 

One afternoon we went to Castle 
eafion, an awe-inspiring line of per- 
pendicular limestone cliffs, shaped by 
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erosion into fantastic columns resem- 
bling the battlements and turrets of 
old ruined castles, and towering hun- 
dreds of feet in height. The camera 
does not do justice to the effect pro- 
duced by this strange natural phenom- 
enon. So many are the notable feat- 
ures of this region that a description 
of Devil’s river is not out of place. Its 
principal source is Beaver lake, in Val 
Verde county. Its entire length is only 
about sixty-five miles, and it is an in- 
termittent stream from Beaver lake to 
Pecan springs, whence its flow is per- 
manent, and is gradually reinforeed all 
the way down by great springs of clear 
water until its nominal fiow is reached. 
At its source, the country is rolling as 
far as Pecan springs, where it grad- 
ually becomes more broken, until at a 
point twenty-five miles from its source 
the river runs between two precipitous 
cliffs, reminding one of The Grand 
eanon of the Colorado river. The place 
is called Rough eafion, and here the 
river is almost inaccessible for fifteen 
miles. The scenery at this stage of its 
course is wildly beautiful. A person 
on the hills, near Rough eafion, would 
never suspect that at a little distance, 
entirely concealed, was a_ beautiful, 
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swift-flowing river, for the course is not 
marked by any break in the topog- 
raphy, yet, mysteriously concealed by 
deep cliffs, at a short distance below, 
there flows this grandly beautiful river 
in its tidy channel cut through the 
solid rock. 

From Rough eafion to its mouth, the 
landscape along Devil’s river is wild in 
the extreme. The hillsides are scantily 
covered with thorny bush life, such as 
prickly pear, sotol (Lasylerion hetera- 
cantha), Lechugulla (agave heteranan- 
tha), eatelaw (acacia weighti) and 
scrubby mesquite, with scattered 
bunches of grass on the rocky land. , 

Under the Spanish occupation of 
Texas, the Devil’s river was named 
*“Rio San Pedro,’’ because of the 
broken and rocky character of the 
country. On account of the many dis- 
asters which occurred to the early pio- 
neers in finding a suitable crossing for 
their teams, the Mexicans always said: 
‘*El Rio San Pedro es el diablo’”’ (The 
San Pedro river is the devil). Thus 
it afterward became known as ‘‘ Devil’s 
river.”’ 

Nature has made this the best sheep 
country in Texas, and the principal in- 
dustry is live stock. From the source 
of the river to its mouth I do not think 
there are twenty homes. The inacces- 
sibility and inconveniences of getting 
the necessities of life, poor soil and 
extremely rocky formation of the coun- 
try are not inviting to the home-seek- 
ers, whose absence makes it all the more 
delightful for the sportsman. The 
ranches here are all large, embracing 
many thousands of acres of land, and 
are owned by stock men who do not 
object to parties camping and fishing, 
provided they do not damage the live 
stock. 

One of the clauses in the Mexican 
treaty of 1884 and 1889 stipulates that 
the flow of the Rio Grande river at El 
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Paso is not to be diminished by divert- 
ing the head waters of the Rio Grande. 
Irrigation in New Mexico for a num- 
ber of years past has increased to such 
an extent that there is at present very 
little flow in the river at E] Paso, this 
causing the Mexicans pecuniary loss 
through lack of water for irrigation 
purposes. Mexico has entered suit 
against the United States for damages, 
and to offset the Mexican claims, the 
United States Government, for several 
years, has regularly employed engineers 
to measure the streams flowing into the 
Rio Grande river. The measurements 
are taken from eables stretched across 
the streams, from which the operator 
propels himself, measuring the flow 
beneath him at regular intervals. The 
figures recited below are reliable, as 
they came direct to me from one of the 
government engineers. He reports: 
‘The Rio Grande has a cross section 
area of 1,333 square feet river bottom, 
and discharges under the cable below 
the mouth of Devil’s river 74,275,200 
gallons an hour at normal stage. 
Devil’s river has a cross section area of 
352 square feet, and discharges 12,787,- 
200 gallons per hour at normal stage. 
Devil’s river supplies about one-sixth 
of the total flow of the Rio Grande 
river. The Pecos flow is sluggish and 
narrow and does not amount to much. 
The main tributary of the Rio Grande 
river is the Conchos river in Mexico, 
which empties into the Rio Grande op- 
posite Presidio, Tex. At least seventy- 
five per cent. of the volume of the Rio 
Grande river is supplied from rivers 
on the Mexican side, and for nearly 
six hundred miles on the Texas side, 
from El Paso to Brownsville, Tex., 
Devil’s river and the Pecos are the only 
two streams emptying into the Rio 
Grande, except the Pinto and the Syea- 
more ereeks in Kinney county, and 
these are intermittent streams.’’ 
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CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


I—Camping Out 


By HORACE KEPHART 


“By St. Nicholas 
I have a sudden passion for the wild wood— 
We should be free as air in the wild wood 


What say you? Shall we go? 


| N some of our large cities there are 

professional outfitters to whom 
one can go and say: ‘‘So many of us 
wish to spend such a month in such a 
region, hunting and fishing: equip us.’”’ 
The dealer will name a price; you pay 
it, and leave the rest to him. When the 
time comes he will have the outfit ready 
and packed. It will include everything 
needed for the trip, well selected and of 
the best materials. When your party 
reaches the jumping-off place it will be 
met by professional guides and pack- 


Your hands, your hands!” 
— Robin Hood 


ers, who will take you to the best hunt- 
ing grounds and fishing waters, and 
will do all the hard work of paddling, 
packing over portages, making camp, 
chopping wood, cooking, and cleaning 
up, besides showing you where the 
ame and fish are using, and how to 


oO 
SD 


get them. In this way a party of city 
men who know nothing of woodcraft 
can spend a season in the woods very 
comfortably, though getting little prac- 
tical knowledge of the wilderness. This 
is touring, not campaigning. It is ex- 
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pensive; but it may be worth the price 
to such as can afford it, and who like 
that sort of thing. 

But, aside from the expense of this 
kind of camping, it seems to me that 
whoever takes to the woods and waters 
for recreation should learn how to shift 
for himself in an emergency. He may 
employ guides and a cook—all that; 
but the day of disaster may come, the 
outfit may be destroyed, or the city 
man may find himself some day alone, 
lost in the forest, and compelled to 
meet the forces of nature in a struggle 
for his life. Then it may go hard with 
him indeed if he be not only master of 
himself, but of that wooderaft fhat 
holds the key to nature’s storehouse. A 
eamper should know for himself how to 
outfit, how to select and make a camp, 
how to wield an axe and make proper 
fires, how to cook, wash, mend, how to 
travel without losing his course, or 
what to do when he has lost it; how to 
trail, hunt, shoot, fish, dress game, 
manage boat or canoe, and how to ex- 
temporize such makeshifts as may be 
needed in wilderness faring. And he 
should know these things as he does the 
way to his mouth. Then is he truly a 
woodsman, sure to do promptly the 
right thing at the right time, whatever 
befalls. Such a man has an honest 
pride in his own resourcefulness, a 
sense of reserve force, a doughty self- 
relianee that is good to feel. His is 
the confidence of the lone sailorman, 
who whistles as he puts his tiny bark 
out to sea. 

And there are many of us who, 
through some miscue of the Fates, are 
not rich enough to give carte blanche 
orders over the counter. We would 
like silk tents, air mattresses, fiber 
packing cases, and all that sort of 
thing; but we would soon ‘‘go broke”’ 
if we started in at that rate. I am say- 
ing nothing about guns, rods, reels.and 
such-like, beeause they are the things 
that every properly conducted sports- 
man goes broke on,anyway,as a matter 
of course. T am speaking only of such 
purchases as might be thought extrava- 
gant. And it is conceivable that some 
folks might call it extravagant to pay 


thirty-five dollars for a thing to sleep 
in when you lie out of doors on the 
ground from choice, or thirty dollars 
for pots and pans to cook with when 
you are ‘‘playing hobo,’”’ as the unre- 
generate call our sylvan sport. 

Nor ean we deny that a man with an 
axe and a couple of dollars’ worth of 
cotton cloth can put up in two or three 
hours as good a woodland shelter as 
any mere democrat or republican needs 
between the ides of May and of No- 
vember; and if he wants a portable 
tent he ean generally buy very cheaply 
a second-hand army one that will meet 
all his requirements for several seasons. 
Tin or granite ware, though not so 
smart nor so ingeniously nested as a 
special aluminum kit, will cook just as 
good meals, and will not burn one’s 
fingers and mouth so severely. Blan- 
kets we ean take from home (though 
never the second time, perhaps) ; and 
a narrow bed-tick, filled with browse, 
or with dry grass or leaves where there 
is no browse, in combination with a rub- 
ber blanket or poncho, makes a better 
mattress than the Father of his Coun- 
try had on many a weary night. A 
discarded business suit and a flannel 
shirt, easy shoes and a cainpaign hat, 
are quite as respectable in the eyes of 
woodland folk as a costume of loden 
or gabardine, and they do not set one 
up so prominently as a mark. Grocery 
boxes make good packing cases, and 
they have the advantage that they are 
not too good to be broken up for shelves 
and table in camp. As for duffel bags, 
few things are more satisfactory than 
seamless grain bags that you have 
eoated with boiled linseed oil. Such a 
bag, by the way, is a good thing to 
produce now and then to show your 
friends how ingeniously economical you 
are. It helps out when you are caught 
slipping in through the back gate with 
a brand new gun, when everybody 
knows that you already possess more 
euns than you ean find legitimate use 
for. , 


Tf one begins, as he should, six 


months in advance,to plan and prepare 
for his next summer or fall vacation, 
he can, by gradual and surreptitious 
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hoarding, get together a commendable 
camping equipment, and nobody will 
notice the outlay. The best way is to 
make many of the things yourself. 
This gives your pastime an air of thrift, 
and propitiates the lares and penates 
by keeping you home o’ nights. And 
there is a world of solid comfort in 
having everything fixed just to suit 
you. The only way to have it so is to 
do the work yourself. One can wear 
ready-made clothing, he ean exist in 
ready-furnished rooms, but a ready- 
made camping outfit is a delusion and 
a snare. It is sure to be loaded with 
gimeracks that you have no use for, 
and to lack something that you will be 
miserable without. 

It is great fun, in the long winter 
evenings, to sort over your beloved 
duffel, to make and fit up the little 
boxes and hold-alls in which everything 
has its proper place, to contrive new 
wrinkles that nobody but yourself has 
the gigantic brain to conceive, to con- 
eoet mysterious dopes that fill the house 
with unsanctimonious smells, to fish 
around for materials in odd corners 
where you have no business, and, gen- 
erally, to set the female members of the 
household to buzzing around in curios- 
ity, disapproval, and sundry other 
states of mind. 

To be sure, even though a man rigs 
up his own outfit, he never gets it quite 
to suit him. Every season sees the 
downfall of some cherished scheme, the 
failure of some fond contrivance. 
Every winter sees you again fussing 
over your kit, altering this, substituting 
that, and flogging your wits with the 
same old problem of how to save weight 
and bulk without sacrifice of utility. 
All thoroughbred campers do this as 
regularly as the birds come back in 
spring, and their kind have been doing 
it since the world began. It is good 
for us. If some misguided genius 
should invent a camping equipment 
that nobody could find fault with, half 
our pleasure in life would be swept 
away. 

There is something to be said in 
favor of individual outfits, every man 
going completely equipped and quite 
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independent of the others. It is one of 
the delights of single-handed canoeing, 
whether you go alone or cruise in 
squadron, that every man is fixed to 
suit himself. Then if anyone carries 
too much or too little, or cooks badly, 
or is too lazy to be neat, or lacks fore- 
thought in any way, he alone suffers 
the penalty; and this is but just. On 
the other hand, if one of the eruisers’ 
outfits comes to grief, the others can 
help him out, since all the eggs are not 
in one basket. I like to have a com- 
plete camping outfit of my own, just 
big enough for two men, so that I can 
dispense a modest hospitality to a 
chance acquaintance, or take with me a 
comrade who, through no fault of his 
own, turns up at the last moment; but 
I want this outfit to be so light and 
compact that I can easily handle it my- 
self when I am alone. Then I am al- 
ways ‘‘fixed,’’ and always independent, 
eome good or ill, blow high or low. 
Still, it is the general rule among 
campers to have ‘‘company stores.’’ 
In so far as this means only those 
things that all use in common, such as 
tent, utensils, tools, and provisions, it 
is well enough; but it should be a point 
of honor with each and every man to 
earry for himself a complete kit of per- 
sonal necessities, down to the least de- 
tail. As for company stores, everybody 
should bear a hand in collecting and 
packing them. To saddle this hard and 
thankless job on one man, merely be- 
cause he is experienced and a willing 
worker, is selfish. Depend upon it, the 
fellow who ‘‘hasn’t time’’ to do his 
share of the work before starting will 
be the very one to shirk in camp. 
The question of what to take on a 
trip resolves itself chiefly into a ques- 
tion of transportation. If the party 
ean travel by wagon, and intends to go 
into fixed camp, then almost anything 
ean be earried along—trunks, chests, 
big wall tents and poles, cots, mat- 
tresses, pots and pans galore, camp 
stove, kerosene, mackintoshes and rub- 
ber boots, plentiful changes of clothing, 
arsenals of weapons and ammunition, 
books, folding bath-tubs—what you 
will. Anybody can fit up a wagon-load 
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of calamities, and hire a farmer to 
serve as porter. But does it pay? I 
think not. 

Be plain in the woods. In a far way 
you are emulating those grim heroes of 
the past who made the white man’s 
trails across this eontinent. Fancy 
Boone reclining on an air-mattress, or 
Carson ‘pottering over a_ sheet-iron 
stove! We seek the woods to escape 
civilization for a time, and all that 
suggests it. Let us sometimes broil our 
venison on a sharpened stick and serve 
it on a sheet of bark. It tastes better. 
It gets us closer to nature, and eleser 
to those good old times when every 
American was considered ‘‘a man for 
a’ that’’ if he proved it in a manful 
way. And there is a pleasure in achiev- 
ing creditable results by the simplest 
means. When you win your own way 
through the wilds with axe and rifle 
you win at the same time the imper- 
turbability of a mind at ease with itself 
in any emergency by flood or field. 
Then you feel that you have red blood 
in your veins, and that it is good to be 
free and out of doors. It is one of the 
blessings of wilderness life that it 
shows us how few things we need in 
order to be perfectly happy. 

An old campaigner is known by the 
simplicity and fitness of his equipment. 
He earries few impedimenta, but every 
article has been well tested and it is the 
best that his purse can afferd. He has 
learned by hard experience how steep 
are the mountain trails and how 
tangled the undergrowth and down- 
wood in the primitive forest. He has 
learned, too, how to fashion on the spot 
many substitutes for ‘‘boughten’’ 
things that we consider necessary at 
home. 

The art of going ‘‘light but right”’ 
is hard to learn. I never knew a 
eamper who did not burden himself, at 
first, with a lot of kickshaws that he 
did not need in the woods; nor one who, 
if he learned anything, did not soon 
begin to weed them out; nor even a 
veteran who ever quite attained his 
own ideal of lightness and serviceabil- 
ity. Probably ‘‘Nessmuk’’ came as 
near to it as anyone, after he got that 


famous ten-pound canoe. He said that 
his load, including canoe, knapsack, 
blanket-bag, extra clothing, hatchet, 
rod, and two days’ rations, ‘‘never ex- 
ceeded twenty-six pounds; and I went 
prepared to camp out any and every 
night.’’ This, of course, was in sum- 
mer. In the days when game was plen- 
tiful and there were no closed seasons 
our frontiersmen thought nothing of 
making long expeditions into the un- 
known wilderness with no equipment 
but what they carried on their own per- 
sons, to wit: a blanket, rifle, ammuni- 
tion, flint and steel, tomahawk, knife, 
an awl, a spare pair of moccasins, per- 
haps, a small bag of jerked venison, and 
another of parched Indian _ corn, 
ground to a coarse meal, which they 
ealled ‘‘rockahominy’’ or ‘‘coal flour.”’ 
Their tutors in wooderaft often trav- 
eled lighter than this. An Indian run- 
ner would strip to his G-string and 
moceasins, roll up in his small blanket 
a pouch of rockahominy, and, armed 
only with a bow and arrows, he would 
perform journeys that no mammal but 
a wolf could equal. General Clark said 
that when he and Lewis, with their 
men, started afoot from the mouth of 
the Columbia river on their return trip 
across the continent, their total store of 
articles for barter with the Indians for 
horses and food could have been tied 
up in two handkerchiefs. But they 
were woodsmen, every inch of them. 
Now it is not needful nor advisable 
for a camper in our time to suffer hard- 
ships from stinting his supplies. It is 
foolish to take insufficient bedding, or 
to rely upon a diet of pork, beans, and 
hardtack, in a country where game may 
be searece. The knack is in striking a 
happy medium between too much lug- 
gage and too little. A pair of scales 
are good things to have at hand when 
one is making up his packs. Seales of 
another kind will then fall from his 
eyes. He will note how the little un- 
considered trifles mount up; how every 
bag and tin adds weight. Now let him 
imagine himself toiling uphill under 
an August sun, or forging through 
thickety woods, over rocks and roots 
and fallen trees, with all this stuff on 
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his back. Again, let him think of a 
chill, wet night ahead, and of what he 
will really need to keep himself warm, 


dry, and well ballasted amidships. 
Balancing these two prospects one 


against the other, he cannot go far 
wrong in selecting his outfit. 

In his charming book ‘‘ The Forest,’’ 
Stewart Edward White has spoken of 
that amusing foible, common to us all, 
which compels even an experienced 
woodsman to lug along some pet trifle 
that he does not need, but which he 
would be miserable without. The more 
absurd this trinket is, the more he loves 
it. One of my camp-mates for five sea- 
sons carried in his ‘‘packer’’ a big 
chunk of rosin. When asked what it 
was for, he confessed: ‘‘Oh, I’m go- 
ing to get a fellow to make me a turkey- 
eall, some day, and this is to make it 
‘turks.’’’ Jewsharps, camp-stools, 
shaving-mugs, alarm-clocks, derringers 
that nobody could hit anything with, 
and other such trifles have been known 
to accompany very practical men who 
were otherwise in light marching order. 
If you have some such thing that you 
know you can’t sleep well without, stow 
it religiously in your kit. It is your 
‘*medicine,’’ your amulet against the 
spooks and bogies of the woods. It will 
dispel the koosy-oonek. (If you don’t 
know what that means, ask an Eskimo. 
Ile may tell you that it means sorcery, 
witecheraft—and so, no doubt, it does 
to the children of Nature; but to us 
children of guile it is the spell of that 
imp who hides our pipes, steals our 
last match, and brings rain on the just 
when they want to go fishing. ) 

No two men have the same ‘‘medi- 
eine.’’ Mine is a porcelain teacup, 
minus the handle. It cost me much 
trouble to find one that would fit snug- 
ly inside the metal cup in which I brew 
my tea. Many’s the time it has all but 
slipped from my fingers and dropped 
upon a rock; many’s the gibe I have 
suffered for its dear sake. But I do 
love it. Hot indeed must be the sun, 
tangled the trail and weary the miles, 
before I forsake thee, O my frail, cool- 
lipped, but ardent teacup! 

The joys and sorrows of camp life, 
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and the proportion of each to the other, 
depend very much upon how one 
chooses his companions—granting that 
he has any choice in the matter at all. 
It may be noticed that old timers are 
apt to be a bit distant when a novice 
betrays any eagerness to share in their 
pilgrimages. ‘here is no churlishness 
in this; rather it is commendable cau- 
tion. Not every good fellow in town 
makes a pleasant comrade in the woods. 
So it is that experienced campers are 
chary of admitting new members to 
their lodges. To be one of them you 
must be of the right stuff, ready to en- 
dure trial and privation without a mur- 
mur, and—what is harder for most men 
—to put up with petty inconveniences 
without grumbling. 

For there is a seamy side to camp 
life, as to everything else. Even in the 
best of camps things do happen some- 
times that are enough to make a saint 
swear silently through his teeth. But 
no one is fit for such life who cannot 
turn ordinary ill luck into a joke, and 
bear downright calamity like a gentle- 
man. 

Yet there are other qualities in a 
good camp-mate that are rarer than 
fortitude and endurance. Chief of 
these is a love of Nature for her own 
sake—not the ‘‘put on’’ kind that ex- 
presses itself in gushy sentimentalism, 
but that pure, intense, though ordinar- 
ily mute affection which finds pleasure 
in her companionship and needs none 
other. As Olive Shreiner says: ‘‘It 
is not he who praises Nature, but he 
who lies continually on her breast and 
is satisfied, who is actually united to 
her.’’ Donald G. Mitchell once re- 
marked that nobody should go to the 
country with the expectation of deriv- 
ing much pleasure from it, as country, 
who has not a keen eye for the things 
of the country, for scenery, or for trees, 
or flowers, or some kind of culture; to 
which a New York editor replied that 
‘‘Of this not one city man in a thou- 
sand has a particle in his composition.’’ 
The proportion of city men who do 
thoroughly enjoy the hardy sports and 
adventures of the wilderness is certain- 
ly much larger than those who could 
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be entertained on a farm; but the elect 
of these, the ones who can find plenty 
to interest them in the woods when fish- 
ing and hunting fail, are not to be 
found on every street corner. 

If your party is made up of men in- 
experienced in the woods, hire a guide, 
and, if there be more than three of you, 
take along a cook as well. Treat your 
guide as one of yourselves. A good one 
deserves such consideration ; a poor one 
is not worth having at all. But if you 
cannot afford this expense, then leave 
the real wilderness out of account for 
the present; go to some pleasant wood- 
land, within hail of civilization, «and 
start an experimental camp, spending 
a good part of your time in learning 
how to wield an axe, how to build 
proper fires, how to cook good meals out 
of doors, and so forth. Be sure to get 
the privilege beforehand of cutting 
what wood you will need. It is worth 
paying some wood-geld that you may 
learn how to fell and hew. Here, with 
fair fishing and some small game hunt- 
ing, you can have a jolly good time, and 
will be fitted for something more am- 
bitious the next season 

In any ease, be sure to get together a 
company of good-hearted, manly fel- 
lows, who will take things as they come, 
do their fair share of the camp chores, 
and agree to have no arguments before 
breakfast. There are plenty of such 
men, steel-true and _ blade-straight. 
Then will your trip be a lasting pleas- 
ure, to be lived over time and again in 
after years. There are no friendships 
like those that are made under canvas 
and in the open field. 

In the following series of articles I 
will offer some suggestions on outfit- 
ting, making camps, dressing and pre- 
serving game and fish, outdoor cookery. 
axemanship, what the trees are good 


for (from a sportsman’s standpoint), 
forest travel, getting lost, bivouaes, the 
edible plants of the wilderness, shifts 
and expeditions in wild regions, the 
backwoods treatment of accidents and 
ailments, camp handicrafts in bark, 
roots, skins and other materials that 


are ready to hand, and some other 
branches of wooderaft that may be of 
service to men who are far from the 
supply-stores of civilization. I will 
personally have little or nothing to say 
about hunting, fishing, trailing, trap- 
ping, canoeing, snowshoeing, or the 
management of horses and pack-trains; 
because each of these is an art by itself 
and deserves separate treatment—and 
we already have many good books on 
all of them, save trailing.* 

One can no more become a skilled 
woodsman by reading printed instruc- 
tions than he can become a practical 
engineer by taking a course in mathe- 
maties. But it helps, for all that. It 
smooths over some difficulties, and 
points out some short cuts. ‘ 

In the school of the woods there is 
no graduation day; and the craft of 
one region is not the craft of another. 
A Maine guide ean seour all the for- 
ests of Northeastern America and feel 
quite at home; but put him in a Missis- 
sippi eanebrake, and it is long odds that 
he will be, for a time, 

Perplexed, bewildered, till he scarce doth 
know 
His right forefinger from his left big toe. 


But such a man will ‘‘eatch on’’ very 
quickly. And I hope that the following 
articles on Camping and Wooderaft 
will make it a little easier for the novice 
to grasp the ways of woodland life 
when he goes to the wilderness for that 
rest and recreation which it offers to 
the nerve-racked toilers ‘‘in populous 
cities pent.”’ 


*This would seem an impossible subject to treat in 
a book ; but anyone who reads German may come to 
a different conclusion after studying a work by 
Eugen Teuwsen and Carl Schulze, entitled, Fahrten 
und Spurenkunde (Tracks and Trailing), published in 
1901 by J. Neumann of Neudamm, Prussia. This de 
scribes the tracks made by the red deer, moose. fallow 
deer, roebuck, chamois, wild boar, hare, rabbit, squir- 
rel, bear, wolf, dog, fox, wildcat, badger, otter, woods 
marten and stone marten, “pet various weasels, 
and of the capercaillie, black-cock, hazel-grouse, 
moor-hen, quail, pheasant, curlew, bustard, crane, 
stork, heron, swan, wild goose, wild duck, and rock. 
The text is accompanied by capital woodcuts, mostly 
life-size, showing with more than photographic exact 
ness the tracks made by these animals in the various 

aces of walking, running, and jumping. A similar 
cor for American game is much to be desired ; not 
that it would make a good trailer out of anybody, but 
because it would give a beginner a clear idea of what 
to look for and what to avoid. 
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OUR FRESH-WATER GAME FISHES 


XXIV—The Pacific Salmon—Contined 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HAVE been asked to explain the 
use which the salmon makes of his 
hooked jaw. So far as I have been able 
to learn, no satisfactory explanation 
has ever been given for this peculiar 
growth, although suggestions as to its 
utility have not been wanting. It 
would seem, however, that nature has 
been, as she often is, at her humanita- 
rian work in the case of the salmon, 
which of fishes is one of the fierce fight- 
ers for the choice of a female mate on 
ihe spawning beds. It has been dem- 
onstrated that the abrasions on the 
body of the Pacific 
salmon are not en- 
tirely caused by con- 
tact with rocks when 
leaping the falls or 
rushing the rapids 
on their journey to 
the highly aerated 
waters where repro- 
duction takes place, 
but are produced by 
conflicts among the males when on the 
spawning beds. By a wise provision 
of nature, their greatest offensive or- 
gan is deprived of its original power 
of attack by the abnormal growth of 
the hook on the lower jaw, the outer 
point of which is sometimes encased 
in a groove in the upper jaw, or more 
frequently when the mouth is closed, 
shuts up like a pair of scissors, with 
the point of the hook extending along 
the side of the upper jaw and occa- 
sionally above it. An unsightly growth 
takes place in both jaws, but is most 
prominent in the lower one. The ac- 
companying illustration shows how 


completely the jaws, by this growth in 
the rutting season, are deprived of 
their strength of assault or defense. 
Some writers have stated that the hook 








THE JAWS OF A SALMON DURING SPAWN- of 
ING SEASON 


on the lower jaw is used ‘‘to carry 
stones to prepare spawning beds;’’ 
some folks in Maine still believe that 
salmon and trout make mounds of 
stones on which they spawn. 

The growth of the hooked jaw and 
its use is only one of nature’s conum- 
drums, among which may be also num- 
bered the whys and wherefors of the 
swelling of the neck of the stag in the 
rutting season; a similar swelling in 
front of the first dorsal fin on the back 
of the quinnat and other Pacific coast 
salmon during the spawning season; 


the gorgeous splen- 
dor of the nuptial 


robes of many fishes, 
particularly that of 
the red fins and 
other carp-like min- 
nows, and so on in- 
definitely. Nature’s 
realm is a storehouse 
mysteries, never 
to be classified or 
tabulated even by that great philoso- 
pher who declared that the earth was 
only a big animal and human beings 
only the ‘‘gentles’’ (British for ‘‘mag- 
gots’’) living upon its organs. 

As previously stated, there are five 
species of the Pacific salmon (Oncor- 
khynchus) ; the quinnat, humpback, dog 
salmon, silver salmon and the blueback, 
which will now be referred to seriatim. 

The humpback salmon (Oncorhyn- 
chus gorbuscha) is a most unsightly 
fish, and the males may be known on 
sight by their slender bodies, which in 
and just before the spawning season 
become very thin and compressed, the 
fleshy dorsal hump greatly developed 
and the jaws much elongated and 
strongly hooked, with an abnormal 
growth in length of the canine teeth. 


Se 
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In fact, the humpback shows to a 
greater extent than any of the salmon 
the peculiar physical development of 
these fish just before and during the 
spawning season. As has been stated 
previously, one of the distinguishing 
marks of the Pacific salmon is the num- 
ber of rays in its anal fin. In the dog 
salmon there are fifteen. Its color is 
bluish with silvery sides, and there are 
numerous black spots on the tail which 
are oblong on the fin itself. It is the 
smallest salmon, seldom exceeding ten 
pounds, with a probable average of 
about five pounds. It frequents the 
Alaskan rivers in vast numbers every 
year, Puget sound in alternate years, 
and the Sacramento river annually, 
but in very few numbers, and where it 
is called the ‘‘Lost salmon’’ because, 
it is supposed, of the infrequency of its 
being seen by the market fishermen. 
To the latter, however, it would be of 
little value owing to the paleness of its 
flesh, which debars it from any com- 
mercial importance, although some of 
the canneries are putting up and send- 
ing them to market under fictitious 
names; that of ‘‘pink salmon’’ is in 
common use. It has a number of com- 
mon names, such as ‘‘haddo,’’ ‘‘holia,’’ 
‘‘dog salmon of Alaska’’ and ‘‘gor- 
buscha.’’ In this connection it must 
not be confused with the true ‘‘dog sal- 
mon’’ of the Sacramento and more 
northern rivers, which will be the next 
fish under consideration. The hump- 
back ascends short, small streams to 
spawn, and frequently deposits its 
eges within a hundred feet of the sea, 
and what is strong proof of the deterio- 
ration of the flesh and flavor of the sal- 
mon when in fresh water, the hump- 
hack when fresh from the sea is not 
inferior as food to any of the other 
salmons, but soon becomes pale in color, 
unpalatable and commercially almost 
valueless for canning purposes. Ich- 
thyologists tell us that the presence of 
the fish in fresh water is not the pri- 
mary cause of the deterioration of the 
flesh, and the remarkable growth of the 
jaws and other physical changes; that 
these are due solely to influences con- 
nected with the growth of the repro- 


ductive organs. On the other hand, 
Professors Townsend and Smith state 
that the humpback salmon, when im- 
pelled by the spawning instinct, first 
approach the shore in search of spring- 
fed waters, are equal in flavor and 
flesh to any other salmons of the West- 
ern coast that spawn hundreds of miles 
inland, the humpback being content to 
reproduce a few rods or at most a few 
miles from the ocean. 

The Silver Salmon (Oncorhynchus 
kisutch) is known as the ‘‘Kisutch,”’ 
**Skowitz,’’ ‘‘ Hooped Salmon,’’ ‘* Coho 
Salmon,’’ ‘‘Bielaya ryba,’’ ‘‘qui- 
sutsch,’’ ‘‘silversides.’’ It has fewer 
blind pouches in the stomach than the 
other salmons, longer and more slender 
gill-rakers, shorter head, larger body, 
comparatively smaller eye, and a deep- 
ly forked tail. Although its average 
weight is only eight pounds in United 
States waters, we are told by Townsend 
and Smith that in Alaska it sometimes 
attains a weight of thirty pounds, and 
like the humpback salmon, it does not 
go far from the sea to spawn. Its color 
is bluish green, with slivery sides pro- 
fusely covered with dark spots, of 
which there are very few and those 
obseure on the top of the head and 
back. They are very abundant in Pu- 
get sound, in Alaska, and on the Asiatic 
coasts to Japan, and like the other sal- 
mon that run in the fall, they seldom 
ascend the rivers to any great distance. 

The blueback salmon (Oncorhynchus 
nerka) has been known, writes Jordan, 
as the ‘‘red-fish’’ by the English speak- 
ing inhabitants of Alaska, and Kam- 
chatka, and to the Russians for many 
years as ‘‘Krasnaya Ryba,’’ which sig- 
nifies red-fish, the name having refer- 
ence to the color of its flesh. On the 
Frazier river it is known as the ‘‘Suk- 
kegh,’’ ‘‘Saw-quai’’ or ‘‘Suck-eye,’’ 
pronounced ‘‘Sock-eye’’ at the canner- 
ies and by the market fishermen; the 
names ‘‘blueback’’ and ‘‘redfish’’ are 
mostly in use on the Columbia river. 
It is one of the most graceful of the 
salmons and the most beautiful in eol- 
oration, which is of a pure, bright blue 
above the lateral line, and a elear sil- 
very below, the sheen of which seems to 
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overlap the blue above; the entire body 
of the adult being entirely free from 
spots, the young only having obscure 
black spots above the median line. The 
flesh is deep red, which makes this fish 
the most desired by the canneries, as 
only salmon with that richness of color 
meets with ready sale in the markets of 
the world to which our Pacific coast 
canners are now sending their tinned 
products. Under natural conditions 
the head of the blueback salmon is 
short, sharply conie and pointed, the 
lower jaw included, but as the spawn- 
ing season approaches the males be- 
come extravagantly hook-jawed, the 
snout being then prolonged and much 
raised above the level of the rest of the 
head, and the color of the male fish is 
entirely changed. The back becomes 
blood red, with dark edges on some of 
the seales; the middle of the side be- 
comes even of a darker red, but ‘‘un- 
evenly so, usually darkest in the middle 
of the body;’’ the lower part of the 
belly gets to be dirty white with nu- 
merous dark dustings; the head is of a 
pale olive, with darker mottlings on 
the sides; nose, sides of jaws, fins, all 
change color and the entire fish is far 
from being an object of beauty, as it 
certainly was when fresh run from the 
sea. 

The weight of the blueback salmon 
runs from three and a half to eight 
pounds, that is, those that are canned, 
but there is another form, doubtless 
landlocked in certain lakes of high alti- 
tudes, that never exceed a foot in length 
and seldom more than half a pound in 
weight. These little fish have been 
found to be identical in structure with 
those of the large form which are cer- 
tainly of ocean life, having been caught 
daily in nets drawn across the streams 
they ascend to spawn, over one thou- 
sand miles, at least, from the Pacific; 
in these streams none of the small form 
were ever taken, although the meshes 
were adapted in size to gilling them. 
On the other hand they were caught 
freely in nets at the mouth of the inlet 
to the lakes, which they ascended to 
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spawn and where they were seen in 
large numbers spawning on the same 
beds as were those of the large form. 

Dr. Barton W. Evermann, at that 
time the ichthyologist of the Comnnis- 
sion, in 1896 was charged by the United 
States Fish Commission with the de- 
termination of the habits of the redfish 
in the waters of the Sawtooth moun- 
tains of Idaho, and it was my good for- 
tune and pleasure to spend nearly a 
month with him at the government’s 
camp of observation on Alturas lake, 
Idaho. Dr. Evermann sums up his ob- 
servations and conclusions in that mon- 
umental work edited by Dr. Jordan and 
himself and published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the ‘‘Fishes of 


North and Middle Ameriea.’’ Dr. 
Evermann writes in substance: 
The redfish (large form) is known 


to ascend to the small lakes of Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and to 
spawn in their inlets, while we have 
recently studied it on its spawning beds 
in the inlets to Alturas, Pettit and Big 
Payette lakes in Idaho. Two 
distinct and widely different sizes are 
found sexually mature, the large form 
(described above) and a small one 
which is mature at a foot or less in 
length. These little fish have been re- 
garded as being a landlocked variety 
distinct from the large form, but we 
are not able to discover any structural 
differences between those we have 
found there breeding at the same time 
in the same stream. The mutilations 
and frayed out fins point to the proba- 
bility of their having made the long 
journey from the sea; indeed Dr. Gil- 
bert has traced their migration from 
the mouth of the Columbia to Wallowa 
lake. There is no more evidence that 
they are landlocked than that the large 
ones are, and, if they are not younger 
individuals of the larger form, they 
should be assigned specific rather than 
subspecifie rank. 

In our next paper the other species 
(2) of Pacific salmon will be treated 
upon and the methods of fishing for 
salmon will doubtless be reached. 
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XXIV—THE Woop Duck—Il 


AFTER the first flight of wood 

ducks (which are local birds) 
have gone south, very few will be 
found, even upon their favorite 
grounds, for a week at least. Then 
some morning we awake to find many 
birds scattered here and there through 
the brush and timber. This is the ad- 
vance guard of the second issue. Soon 
more drift down and a flight to and 
from the various grounds quickly fol- 
lows. Other birds arrive, and just 
when the flight is heavy and shooting 
is good, another morning finds them 
non est, they having departed south- 
ward the evening before. <A careful 
observer can readily tell when the de- 
parture is likely to occur, for the wood 
ducks flock together after the custom 
of doves, teal and Carolina rails dur- 
ing the day and afternoon before, 
though not always giving good shoot- 
ing, for they are erratic in their move- 
ments. unless one happens to be upon 
the erossing flights. The third issue 
appears suddenly, and they seem. to 
come in singly, or in pairs, rather than 
in flocks. These drop into some par- 
ticular place to rest and feed, and after 
a few days they depart at sundown. 

T reeall a day upon the Fox river, in 
Illinois, near the Wisconsin line, some 
years ago. We were shooting blue- 
wing teal that evening and noticed an 
occasional single wood duck, and 
sometimes two or more, drop into some 
willows which fringed the shore near 
by. Later on more appeared, until, as 
the sun was setting, quite a number 
had collected. All seemed to seek and 
drop into the same place, as if by some 
preeoncerted arrangement. We de- 
cided not to disturb them that evening, 
but kept a close watch over their move- 
ments. We pulled for home about sun- 


down, deciding to try them early in the 
morning. A slough extended out from 
the willows upon one side, while from 
the willows east a wide expanse of lake 
covered with lilies, lotus and flags af- 
forded a good feeding ground. The 
important question was the wind. If 
it blew, they would fly out against it 
or at an angle; if there should be no 
wind they were as likely to go one way 
as another. So we left the matter of 
choosing the slough or the lake side 
for the morning’s decision. 

We breakfasted early, and starting 
before sunrise were upon the ground 
in good season. <A slight wind was 
blowing and every indication was fav- 
orable for the lake side, so we ran into 
some bogs of rushes which skirted the 
willows and awaited the ducks. 

We had hardly arranged our oppo- 
site blinds and got our shell-boxes open 
and guns ready before several singles 
and pairs arose from the willows and 
passed over us, going in the direction 
of the lake. But we refrained from 
shooting before sunrise, although sev- 
eral tempting shots were presented. 
At last the sun appeared, a rosy ball in 
the east; the wind freshened and a 
small though steady flight ensued. We 
now made up by good shooting what 
birds had evaded us under cover of the 
law. The wind increased and the birds 
came faster and lower. They had been 
re-enforced during the night, we 
judged, for their numbers had mate- 
rially inereased. Upon examination 
we found our kills mostly in full plum- 
age. My companion took many fine 
black and white fan feathers from 
their backs under the edge of the 
closed primaries, for future use on his 
fishing expeditions. They were North- 
ern birds from the first issue that trav- 
eled north in the spring; hence the last 
to return in the fall, 
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Singles, pairs and little puts of four 
or five passed by or over us at inter- 
vals, as they flew to drop into the 
heavy vegetation of the lake about half 
a mile away, and we marked where 


they dropped for future shooting. 
There were no large flocks. After an 


hour’s sport we put out some decoys in 
open water in the lily pads, a short 
distance out on the lake, to which the 
ducks decoyed by dropping down, 
though still continuing their course. 
This gave us good shooting for some 
time. 

When the flight ceased we let them 
rest and pushed over to some distant 
bogs to eateh the teal flight, which was 
still in evidence. There we shot for 
another hour, then pulled out for a 
rush bed below, which, divided by two 
channels, formed a neck at the head of 
which we had two blinds. The decoys 
were placed between our blinds and 
we caught the ducks that drifted down 
over each channel to the open water. 
However, we kept close watch upon 
our wood ducks. We wondered if they 
would remain on the lake, for the cover 
was high, but hoped a drifting to the 
willows might take place later on. We 
noticed that very few returned, so de- 
cided to ‘‘jump’’ them later, when the 
flight we were shooting upon had sub- 
sided. 

At about ten o’clock we pulled up, 
left our decoys in our blinds and 
placed our boats in order for jumping, 
or, aS my companion expressed it, 
‘*Cleared for action.’? One must have 
his boat in order for jumping. It must 
be clear of all unnecessary things from 
the middle seat back, and the oars laid 
aside except one, which is kept within 
ready reach. The shell box should be 
open and close in front of you, and the 
gun on the right side of the seat. By 
poling upon the right side, with the 
left foot in advance, one can more 
readily drop upon one knee. When a 
bird flushes, drop your pole, stoop and 
grab your gun as you drop upon your 
right knee, the left foot being in ad- 
vance to steady you. Shoot! and keep 
your eye on the bird, or the particular 
weed or rush it fell by or in. Now feel 
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for your push-pole, and if you cannot 
find it, owing to the boat having drift- 
ed by it, feel for your spare oar at the 
bottom of the boat, never taking your 
eyes off the spot where the duck fell. 
Push to the place at once, and never 
mind any other bird you may jump or 
that may fly over you. Of course, if a 
bird falls in open water, or in full 
view, all these instructions are unnec- 
essary, and you ean look for and re- 
cover your push-pole before you pro- 
ceed to gather, or shoot another bird 
should opportunity present. Still 
my experience prompts me to remem- 
ber that more birds fall in dense or 
thick cover than on open water. Scores 
of wood ducks are lost through hunt- 
ers shooting at other birds when they 
have one down. 

We pushed carefully along, about 
sixty yards apart, until we reached 
the flags and down rice, where the 
wood ducks had dropped in. Two 
fiushed ahead of my companion and 
passed over a clear spot in the lily 
pads and he killed them both. At the 
double report a duck arose to my right. 
1 dropped it close to a clump of flags, 
and immediately pushed for the place 
and picked it up. Upon returning, an- 
other flushed between my companion’s 
boat and my own and I had to wait for 
its swerve before I dared to shoot. It 
gave a long shot and fell winged sixty 
yards away in the lily pads. I pushed 
to it at once, marking well the spot. 
Not seeing the bird, I knew it had 
dived, so carefully watched, gun in 
hand. I soon saw the weeds move and 
the point of his beak project near by. 
Siowly raising my gun I brought it to 
my shoulder, but that wily drake saw 
the motion and was too quick for me 
and dived again. This time I could 
trace his travel under water, so keep- 
ing my gun at my shoulder I waited 
his appearance and bagged him easily. 

My companion had gathered his 
birds and now awaited my return to 
position. We had hunted long together 
and had so learned not to be in a hurry 
or miss birds by being over anxious. 

When two are jumping wood ducks 
they ought to keep abreast, thus help- 
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ing each other (if one swings off to 
pick up a bird, the other waits for him 
to recover his position); a bird may 
flush ahead and swing in a contrary 
direction, but when the shooters are 
abreast each has the outside tract. 
Again, when one shoots the other stops 
and helps to mark the place where the 
bird fell. This saves both time and 
birds, and no hunter likes to leave dead 
or erippled birds ungathered. There 
are many little points of service to the 
amateur jumper which ought not to be 
lost sight of. Don’t drop your gun, 
push-pole or oar in the boat, thereby 
causing a rattle or noise; place it 
down gently. Don’t slam your shell- 
box lid or make any splash in the 
vater, for water is a rapid conductor 
of sound. Wood ducks are wary and 
take alarm at the least sound of dan- 
ger, or are put upon the alert when 
resting or feeding in the cover. Let 
every movement be cautious. Don’t 
talk more than necessary; go silently 
as an Indian. If ever silence was 
golden, now practice it thoroughly. 

Jumping ducks is a sport that has 
wide popularity with river shooters, 
many preferring this method to sitting 
in a blind. City sportsmen employ 
‘*punters’’ to pole their boats for them, 
and the hunting is similar to rail- 
shooting. On the fresh-water marshes, 
particularly along the Kankakee— 
when there is enough water—and the 
Illinois, there is perhaps more of this 
style of hunting than any other; on 
the famous St. Clair flats jumping is 
also much practiced. Of course, the 
non-divers can alight anywhere in 
these vast swamps and find feed, hence 
blind shooting is practically out of the 
question, unless you chance to get on 
a flighway. Where there is any con- 
siderable amount of open water, how- 
ever, the blind must be depended 
upon. 

Though it is not easy to shoot from a 
moving boat, the jumper has the ad- 
vantage that his game is rising from 
the water and not under full headway 
when he shoots. If he employs a 


punter the shooting becomes so easy 


as to be tame. Let him do his own 
poling, and he will find it a decidedly 
different proposition. 

The professional punter found 
around the many duck-shooting clubs 
is a well-taught, business-like charac- 
ter, a combination of market-hunter 
and guide, who knows the marshes, can 
handle his boat with the skill of a 
Chippeway Indian, and, if need be, 
shoot the ducks for his employer. 
Such men will mark your dead or 
wounded ducks so well as to rarely lose 
one of them. It is pleasant to observe 
one of these veterans of the marshes— 
from another boat. I am told some of 
them ean mark a silver dollar down 
farther away than any ordinary man 
might be able to throw one. I don’t 
mind hunting with such a man, for I 
admire ability in anyone; but he must 
earry his own gun, build his own blind 
and row his own boat, for I never fan- 
cied being led by the hand when I 
went a-gunning. 

Two birds flushed by the side of my 
companion; he killed one, and the 
other swung behind him, passing below 
me. I dropped my push-pole, seized 
my gun, and changed knees as I 
wheeled, which gave me the vantage in 
a clear swing. I killed my bird about 
sixty yards astern. This changing of 
the knees in a jumping boat has to be 
practiced. It is of great value either 
on ducks or snipe, when they eross be- 
hind you, and ean be applied more eas- 
ily on land. Though sometimes the 
mud on land will hamper one just as 
much as being in a boat. Practice it 
often and you will become more pro- 
ficient as time goes on, and your bag 
will inerease accordingly. 

We shot on until we had driven the 
ducks all up, most of those which es- 
eaped going to the willows, and the 
others over the lake. After dinner we 
saw very few working, and even that 
evening wood ducks were searee. Next 
morning we saw three only as we 
jumped the willows, and two of these 
showed signs of having been wounded. 

Length, 19 inches; wing, 9.50; tar- 
sus, 1.40; extent, 28.50; mid toe, 1.65. 
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“ Why,” said a friend to us, once upon 
a time, “ should there be any month of No- 
vember? The year would 
be quite as well off with 
only eleven months, and 
much better off without November. It is 
the chilliest, most uncomfortable and most 
depressing month in all the calendar, and I, 
for one, should like to see it abolished.” 

There is warrant for this mental atti- 
tude. The month of November is perhaps 
the most unpopular one of the twelve. Its 
significance is neither that of ripening mid- 
dle age nor of contented old age. It savors 
of that time of discontent in life when 
youth seems slipping away and resignation 
to the encroachments of time has not yet 
taken place of youth’s joyance. The sere 
and yellow leaf—that is the product of No- 
vember. It is the month of frosts, but not 
yet the month of snow. 

Yet let us not be too harsh with this un- 
happy space upon the cirele of the year. 
November is not wholly lost to the sports- 
man, or to the man of any walk of life. It 
is the time of pause, alike for retrospect 
and forecast. In November one plans for 
the coming year, even as he foots up the 
totals for the year about to pass. Novem- 
ber is even better than October for the pur- 
poses of the stark hunter who is not con- 
tent with birds, but resolved upon big game. 
With it come congealing waters and early 
snow falls, and a ridding of the forests of 
their impeding covers. If October was 
meant for the bird shooter, none the less 
was November planned for the big game 
hunter. Above all, our countrymen, is not 
November the time of the coming of the 
first tracking snow? And what citizen of 
America, from President to plow boy, has 
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not at one time or another of his life gone 
out to note with keenest joy the record of 
the wild world spread before him on the 
page of the first tracking snow? Revile not 
November. It also hath its uses. 


The month of November is set apart as 
sacred to the uses of American polities. 
Every now and then the 
POLITICS AND American citizen, if he 
AMERICA be of the properly ac- 
cepted sort, sets aside 
business, religion, science, art and progress 
to revel in the mad orgies of political fer- 
vor. The country is saved, and ruined, 
every four years at least, indeed oftener; 
and the time of the saving and ruining is 
established to be in this unhappy month of 
November. “A presidential year” is bad 
for business, and hence is bad for sport. 
We do not even mildly protest against this 
fact, which is irrevocable at best, and which, 
moreover, seems to fit perfectly with the 
American temper. Yet, since to each citi- 
zen of this republic is reserved the right to 
do a little thinking for himself, if he be 
able, we cannot refrain from certain reflec- 
tions of our own at this particular season. 
After polities, what? This is America, 
and we have American polities; but what 
does polities do for America? How much 
America has American polities left to us 
Americans? How many Americans know 
what America is to-day? If there be many 
such, let us hope they may be spared the 
pain of asking the question, What might 
America have been? We would, before it 
become too late, that American polities 
might give to us assuredly something of the 
America which was. 
We are the more moved to this forebod- 
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ing, or complaining, or croaking—what you 
please to call it—after a careful considera- 
tion of an article which appears in the 
reading columns of our current issue, 
“Colorado, Past and Present,” from the 
pen of Mr. Eugene Parsons, a literary man 
of investigative and patient turn of mind. 
This article covers impartially, carefully 
and with accuracy the past and present 
game supply of what was once one of the 
most noted game regions of America and of 
the world. The conclusion is a melancholy 
one, and the more so when we reflect that 
Colorado, past and present, simply means 
America past and present. 

The famous hunting grounds of the early 
trappers and traders, even of the early 
pioneers and farmers, are practically bar- 
ren of their earlier attractions. The Bayou 
Salade, the New Park of the old trapping 
days, the mountain fastnesses where even 
the sound of the thin voiced ancient rifle 
was a rarity—these are gone, and in their 
stead we have regions offering resorts and 
schedules. The scenery is there in part, 
but the charm of the land is gone; and this 
is true, not for one state alone of wild 
America, but for all America, of which 
there is no actual wilderness remaining. 
We have thrown open the gates to all the 
world to come in and share with us. We 
thought there was enough of America for 
all the world. The Congress now undertakes 
to create a domain out of the arid lands 
contemptuously rejected by an_ earlier 
populace. We have given away America 
and now we are trying to buy it back again. 
No matter what the price, we can never 
again purchase and have delivered to us 
that which was once our own without money 
and without price. 

Let us remember what made America 
what she is to-day. Let us remember, what 
we are now forgetting, that the making of 
money was not the task assigned to the 
American people in the providence of the 
world. The making of manhood is as im- 
portant as the making of money. Have our 
politicians ever thought of this? If they 
have not, is not this current month of No- 
vember a good time for them to take up that 
matter for serious pondering? Will poli- 
ties one day stop the bad influx, stop the 
congestion, scatter the people into the wider 
spaces of a country already too nearly in- 
sufficient? In the battle between combina- 
tions and individual effort, between conges- 
tion and normal population, between fever- 
ish activity and a contented day’s work, be- 
tween city and country, between the 
America that is and the America which 
might have been—can this great institution 
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of American polities do anything for the 
people of America? Is it not a good time 
for politicians, aye, and statesmen, to ask 
themselves that question? 


President Roosevelt, after the close of 
the campaign, will go to Wyoming for a 
big game hunt in the Big 
Horn country, in com- 
pany with Wm. Cody, of 
Wild West fame, and several gentlemen 
from England, such at least being the 
schedule announced. The American people, 
and more especially the sportsmen of the 
American people, will not begrudge Presi- 
dent Roosevelt his vacation. He has earned 
it. In the month of October he signed an 
order, at the request of Seeretary Hiteh- 
cock, setting aside as a government reser- 
vation, three islands of the Mississippi river 
Delta, in the great sea marsh, to be held as 
a preserve and breeding ground for the 
native wild fowl, under the charge of the 
Department of Agriculture. The reserve 
will be ealled the Breton reservation, and 
its establishment will, no doubt, make 
President Roosevelt unpopular with the 
market shooters who killed 300,000 ducks 
there last season. Of course, but few ducks 
breed so far south, yet this winter harbor- 
age is a niost excellent thing. The idea 
should be duplicated in North Dakota and 
Minnesota. where the result in actual breed- 
ing would be greater. The people of Amer- 
ica, already deprived of so much of their 
original out-of-door heritage, ought to have 
given to them, inalienably and forever, large 
bodies of land, large tracts of forests and 
waters and marshes. There will be sports- 
men and outdoor men after us—the more, 
the better for America. It is good states- 
manship to preserve and provide for them. 
The president who shall use his best en- 
deavor in annually increasing the areas of 
its national parks and reserves for this pa- 
tient, prodigal, unthinking people of ours, 
will deserve well of that people’s remem- 
brance now and in later years. 


EARNED IT 


In a certain comic opera, one of the char- 
acters laments the fact that her pet dog has 
just “spoiled a perfectly 

NOT PROVEN good eat.” We are moved 
to observe that that noted 

angler, former President Grover Cleveland, 
in an article recently published in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post under the title “ Some 
Fishing Pretenses and Affections,”’ appears 
to accomplish nothing more serious than the 
partial disfigurement of several perfectly 
good ideals. He does not wholly destroy 
the man of straw which he sets up as an- 
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tagonist, to wit: the ideal or theoretical fly 
fisherman. We fear that Mr. Cleveland is 
taking life too seriously. It may be that 
there are certain fly fishermen who cannot 
and do not fish all day with their good right 
arms strapped rigidly to their bodies; but 
let us have no iconoclast who destroys the 
fond belief that such a creature might and 
perhaps does exist. As to this question of 
the oceasional use of bait by the devoted fly 
fisherman—-it is something which we protest 
it is irreverent to discuss! Let us have our 
idols. Remove not from our gaze these de- 
licious pretenses and affectations wherewith 
are concerned some of the most sacred 
memories of the gentle art. Let not the 
rugged Mr. Cleveland brush from our cher- 
ished fruit the bloom of self-deception. Let 
him not tear aside the veil and show to us 
the naked imperfections of that which we 
have reverenced. Nay, upon the other 
hand, let us hope for Mr. Cleveland, experi- 
enced angler as he is, a yet greater and 
wider enjoyment of the art of angling in 
many portions of America and in many dif- 
ferent methods. Thereby he may learn that 
still fishing for the black bass is not the 
highest type of angling—indeed, we hope 
and cheerfully promise ourselves that ere 
long he will outgrow and regret this epoch 
of candor and common sense, and presently 
reach that stage of angling idealism which 
accepts without cavil all the ancient and 
honorable illusions of the eraft! We beg 
Mr. Cleveland not thus openly to seoff at 
sacred things! We fear anglers will hold 
his contention not proven. 


There is one point of Mr. Cleveland’s 
fishing article which is altogether irresist- 
ible. “Inasmuch, how- 

ACTUAL ever,” he says, “as the 
FLY CASTING tremendously long casts 
we hear of are merely ex- 

hibition performances and of but little if 
any practical use in the actual taking of 
fish, their exploitation may be classed 
among the rather harmless fishing affecta- 
tions.” There spoke an actual angler! We 
have often endeavored to point out that 
long distance fly casting is for the most 
part a fad, and will even go so far as to 
say that the ideal casting rod is by no 
means the ideal fishing rod. Yet does this 
bar out the school of fly casting? We 
hardly think so. If only the long distance 
man shall forget part of his training when 
he goes upon the stream we will forgive him 
all the rest. It remains true that the man 


who casts far can cast short, and may even 
peradventure tame the strenuosity of his 
wrist, and so achieve delicacy. 


Add thereto 
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experience with wily fishes and many 
waters, and you have that highly desirable 
product, the skillful and successful fly fish- 
erman. Be sure the latter must have begun 
some place and some how. The fly casting 
club is good school for the rank novice. He 
may there, perhaps, learn the really harm- 
less nature of Mr. Cleveland’s jest at the 
close bound arm. No old fisherman keeps 
his arm bound closely to his side while fish- 
ing; yet if he will consent to have his arm 
so fast bound in the beginning of his efforts 
to learn fly casting, the novice will far more 
rapidly get at the theory of the fly rod. So, 
having bound fast his arm to learn the art, 
he may later go on practicing the art with 
arm free and more freely used. Having 
learned to cast a long line, he may go out 
and east a short one on the stream. No less 
authority than Mr. Marston, editor of the 
Fishing Gazette, of London, in reply to a 
query says that, although in long casts the 
whole arm east is used, in any line at mod- 
erate distances it is “ much better ” to keep 
the upper arm close to the side. 


This is a time of non-resident sport. It 
is as natural to like good shooting as it is 
to like a gun and dog. 


THE NON- Good shooting is no 
RESIDENT longer general in_ the 
LICENSE United States. There are 

certain regions where 


eame birds and animals exist in goodly 
numbers, although those numbers are de- 
creasing with alarming rapidity. It is en- 
tirely natural that sportsmen of means 
should travel great distances for a few 
days’ enjoyment of good shooting or fish- 
ing, and the fact is that they do so. 

For instance, a special ear party of eight- 
een shooters from Chicago during the pres- 
ent fall visited the state of North Dakota, 
where it is believed they took out shooting 
licenses in accordance with the law. Most 
of these gentlemen were armed with repeat- 
ing or so-called “ automatic ” guns, as one 
report has it, and each of the sportsmen did 
his best to secure his fill of chicken shooting, 
sinee his time was limited and his distance 
from home very great. It is outside our 
present purpose to discuss the fact that 
game wardens later took away from this 
particular party more than two hundred 
prairie chickens in excess of the legal limit. 
The question of their individual greed is not 
up for review. We would simply ask, With 
what degree of resignation should the local 
shooters of the point visited in North Da- 
kota regard this influx of residents of an- 
other state? One such party as that, shoot- 
ing for four or five days, would ruin the 
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chicken shooting for an entire community. 
Ought the local shooter to smile and look 
pleasant over that? Whether or not he 
ought to be pleasant, the truth is that in 
this instance he was not. The local shooter 
rebelled. 

We do not believe that the average local 
citizen who is actuated by reasons of sport 
alone, and not of commerce, or of an aca- 
demie indifference at heart, is wholly glad 
in these days of scarcity to see his half loaf 
so generously shared by others. The corol- 
lary of this easy premise is the non-resident 
license, which we believe to be perfectly 
just and in fact perfectly inevitable under 
existing conditions. And with theoretical 
conditions we have nothing to do. When 
we have abundance we may give. But we 
need game protection and must pay for it; 
and it is an absurdity to ask local sportsmen 
to pay for their privileges, and not to ask 
non-residents to pay as well. Whether or 
not the non-resident should pay more than 
the local shooter is something to be deter- 
mined in the future. That he ought to pay 
something towards the hire of the fiddler 
seems now to be doctrine accepted both by 
the people and the courts of the great ma- 
jority of game producing states remaining 
in this Union. There is nothing in life 
more pitiful than the spectacle of the de- 
cayed gentleman affecting the habits of a 
time of abundance. Why should we pre- 
tend that we have abundance of game when 
we have not? Why should we ape the 
manners of an earlier and more prosperous 
day, when we cannot afford to do so? 

As to the ery that the non-resident license 
is un-American, we believe that it arises 
for the most part either from ignorance, 
inexperience or selfishness. It is very well 
for a desk sportsman, who knows nothing 
of shooting or fishing and nothing of exist- 
ing conditions in the American game fields, 
to say that this or that is “ un-American.” 
It is quite easy also for one who has mate- 
rial interests at stake to assume a large 
handed generosity with something which is 
not his. Un-American, forsooth! We are 
of the distinet belief that if we are to have 
any game or fish left in America, then the 
more un-American we become in our laws 
and our methods, the better for us all. Un- 
American and unwise are synonyms all too 
often. It is time for some of us Americans 
to be a good deal more un-American than 
we have been in the past. There is an old 
motto, we trust not wholly un-American, 
which says, “If you can’t pay, don’t play.” 
We think that the validity of the non-resi- 
dent license idea comes into close parallel 
with this same adage. 


STREAM 


Far up in Minnesota there is a big man. 
He is an honest and a fearless man. This 
is Maj. Geo. L. Seott, 
INDIANS AND 10th Cavalry, U. S. A., 
FOREST RE- acting Indian agent for 
SERVES the Leech Lake, Red Lake 
and other Indian agencies 
in Minnesota. Major Seott does not like 
Indians, perhaps, nor does he choose them 
as associates. In all likelihood he would 
rather tight them than feed them, and as 
he has done both he ought to know. But, 
having a duty assigned to him for perform- 
ance, he has gone ahead and done that duty, 
just a little bit better, in our opinion, than 
any Indian agent that ever took service 
under the U. S. government. 

The reservations under Major Scott’s 
eare have been the scenes of the most 
shameless pine lands robberies and thefts 
ever known in the history of America. 
When Major Scott went in as agent, he took 
the simple and manly, if unusual, attitude 
that the property of the Indians belonged 
to them, and not of right to the lumbermen. 
The lumbermen first tried to buy him, but 
failed. They tried to scare him, and found 
this quite as impossible. They tried to re- 
move him, and used all manner of efforts, 
commercial and political, to accomplish that 
result; but they failed here as well, thanks 
to the wisdom of the Chief Executive of 
this nation. 

We hear more of millionaire steel mag- 
nates and oil kings than we do of the Major 
Scotts of this country; but we wish that the 
latter might once in a while be held up as 
models to the youth of America. There 
is not much money in running the Leech 
Lake Indian reservation on an honest basis, 
not much glory, not much comfort and not 
much thanks. But that work is being done 
and done honestly by at least one man sim- 
ply as a matter of honor and duty. The 
newspapers and the commercial interests 
which are camping on the trail of Major 
Seott are in a bad business. They will not 
sueceed. 


There has always been a close connection 
between the sportsman and the warrior. 
The kings pictured on 
the sculptured walls of 
Nineveh were chronicled 
as great hunters, as slay- 
ers of lions, tigers and the like. Indeed, 


ANGLING 
AND WAR 


the first king ever known was, in all likeli- 
hood, some great hunter who, being able to 
slay lions, tigers and the like, and hence to 
offer protection to the people, became the 
choice of the people and received in pay 
their homage and their worldly goods. 
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Herice the whole tradition of kings. Hence, 
also, the truth that the sportsman has al- 
ways been accepted as a leader and not a 
follower among men. The Army officer 
who has no sporting blood is something of 
an anomaly even in this matter-ot-faet 
country of ours. In the English army he 
would be an impossibility. 

But what shall we say at the latest de- 
velopment along these lines? This Japanese 
army, which has shown itself so formid- 
able, proves to be simply an aggregation of 
sportsmen—forsooth, of anglers! General 
Kuroki himself is an angler, and so is every 
private soldier under him. lEach and 
every one of these warriors has a fishing 
line concealed in his kit, and when he is 
not shooting, he falls at once to fishing. 
The sporting instinct of the able man seems, 
after all, to be something universal, and not 
a matter of color. Nippon Denji, the 
Japanese private, harshly restricted in his 
sporting opportunities at home, takes as 
readily to a wider sporting horizon, and 
goes as placidly to fishing at the first oppor- 
tunity, as did Tommy Atkins in South 
Africa, or our own boys in the Philippines. 
Each is soldier and sportsman too. 


The great naturalist Audubon was an 
observer and a student. Moreover, he was 
an honest man, a sincere 

“ NATURAL man. For these reasons 
HYSTERIA” his fame endures. The 
extreme care which he ex- 

ercised in his work, and his absolute loy- 
alty to nature—for loyalty as much as 
fidelity ought to be the word for all those 
who undertake to expound nature—is wit- 
nessed in one statement of his. “ How 
often,” says he, “have I thought of the 
changes which I have seen effected in the 
colors of the bill, legs, eyes, and even the 
plumage of birds when looking on imita- 
tions which I was aware were taken from 
the stuffed specimens, and which I well 
knew could not be accurate.” Audubon 
well knew that the colors of birds faded 
after death; that the captive animal and the 
dead animal were not the types properly to 
be studied by any naturalist deserving of 
the name. Audubon has had imitators, de- 
tractors, but he remains to-day the prop 
of most would-be writers on natural history. 
As to this school of New Nature writers, 
what would Audubon, a real naturalist, say 
were he alive to-day and could he see their 
work, shallow, pretentious and unscrupu- 
lous as itis? “ Natural hysteria” is a good 
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name for the natural history of to-day. It 
will have no enduring fame. That sort of 
thing belongs to men like Audubon, who 
were studious, honest and sincere—men who 
were loyal to nature. 


The custodian of the State Museum of 
Wisconsin wishes a mounted group of 
prairie chickens, includ- 

DOMESTICA- ing adult and young 
TION OF specimens. Especially he 


PINNATED desires specimens of the 
GROUSE downy young of the 


prairie chicken soon after 
emerging from the shell. To this end he 
has secured a state permit for the robbing 
of a prairie chicken’s nest of its eggs, pro- 
viding that he can find such nest; and it is 
his purpose to take home the eggs, place 
them under a domestic hen, and tlius to rear 
for himself a set of little chicks whose lives 
are to be devoted to science. All this is 
interesting, but we fear futile. Even did 
Prof. Ward succeed in hatching the little 
chicks, as we have personally frequently 
known to be the case, he would need to 
watch them most jealously. In earlier days, 
when numbers of such experiments fell un- 
der our personal observation, it was always 
observed to be the case that the young of 
the prairie chicken either died soon after 
hatching or disappeared at once in the 
nearest cover, never to return. We never 
knew of an instance of success in hatching 
and rearing this bird in captivity. The 
Wisconsin experiment is much a problem. 


The revival of the Olympian games was 
a worthy undertaking, and the season’s suc- 
cess at St. Louis is added 
proof of this. We sup- 
pose we are forced to ac- 
cept the years and days 
as they come, and new conditions with them. 
For the sake of poetic unity, however, we 
could have wished that the historic Mara- 
thon race had been run as it were on its 
own feet, and without the resort, on the 
part of one of the contestants, to a passing 
automobile which gave him a most restful 
lift on the weary course. We confess also 
to a certain mild shock at witnessing the 
newspaper heading which informed us that 
the “ Olympian golf tourney” was on. A 
mild curiosity exists in our soul as to the 
mental attitude of the immortal gods on 
high Olympus who look down upon these 
days. Do they sanction golf and automo- 
biles in the Olympian games? 


OLYMPIAN 
GAMES 
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DAVID’S * FILOSOFY ” 
BY HISSELF 
San Mareus Ranch, Texas, 
Okttober ate. 


UNCLIn 


Dere FELDE AND STREME: 


Bill Sickeis, frum the Trinity Kiver coun- 
try, cum in here at San Mareus creek, 
lookin’ fur a openin’ to start a furnichur 
store and fur to add to his reputashun as 
a bad wan. Many a oyster has got into 
trubie thru lookin’ fur a openin’, and findin’ 
it. It was that way with Bill. We burried 
him with Masoni¢ honurs. 


In life and Bizness be respectibul, but 
not too blamed emernently respectibul. 


This Kountry is not Whut it onct Was. 
The invention of the Yail Lock, an Its Ap 
lerkashun to certain Smoak Houses wich 1 
Hiav Known in the San Mareus District is 
wun moar Instants ov the komershel ‘Tenn 
densies of the Tim. A man that Wil Putt 
a Yail Lock onn his Smoak house, Kspeshui 
just Befoar Eleckshun, is not Hitt for a 
public Trust, bekos he Don’t trust the Pee 
pul. Judge Slocum take Notis, as wel as 
Others that has thare L on Kongress. 


Doing good to the world is a glad, sweie 
occupashun, but sum way the world don’t 
seem to appreshate it. 


I’ve bin to the Saint Loois fare, but it 
is not a perfect fare. I dun looked thru 
the hole art department and never saw a 
single paintin’ of katfish. Yet there is no 
more heroic life lived than that of a kat- 
fish. He is a good example of pashuns in 
adversity, of industry and economy, and of 
a heep ot other things which make him eesy 
wurth a place in any representative por- 
trate gallery. But he don’t gitt itt. 

My nabur’s boy, Willie Todhunter, lie 
cum in frum kwale huntin’ the other day, 
and he didn’t have no kwale, but he dun 
tole how many he killed and culdent find in 
the grass, and how many he wood of killed 
if somethin’ or other hadent happened. 
Willie, said his paw, that is all rite. You 
are a good boy and a fine hunter, but seein’ 
that cireumstances is sich, I will have to 
take the gun away frum you. 

P. S.—A oceashunal performer is a heap 
better than a steddy promiser. 

P. S. agin.—Goods delivered is a heep 
site better than goods marked f. o. b. 2 
sum distant pinte. 


STREAM 


There is severl kinds of honesty. Some 
folks is honest because they is Seared to be 
enything else. Some is honest fer what 
there is in Itt. Some accheeves honesty, 
and others las it thrust on them by a Vig- 
ilence Kommittee. A few, among which is 
your Unkel David, is honest natural. 

P. S. I don’t always stop to tell my 
nabor, the Judge, when | need a ham, but 
he nows I'll trade him kattfish fur it some 
time. 


{ Doant mind a man Shutin me, but i 
du Hait toe hav himnm Lie toe mee. 


A wumman is like a’ weather vain—al- 
wais fidgetin round, never strong desided on 
enny pint and lieabul to wirl plum round 
from North to South wen you leest expeckt 
lit. 

P.$. Delikate things is some onreliable 
and hard to handle, but you kaint help 


‘Thatt. i tryed to fix ower kitechin clock 
oneet, and 1 plum Spiled it. 
Thiss Life itt is Betier toe 


Suimtimes in 
Buy A nice long Stocking then itt iss too 
Buy a fine nu Oughttomobeel with Nice 
<n 1d Sideboards. ‘The yuseufruct toe the 
Stokking is biger. 


Sara Ann—Il meen the mewel—has got 
somethin’ like the krupe. I kaint plow no 
cotton to-day. It looks like it mite clare 
off about fore There wood still be 
time left fur to go over to the ereek fur 
just a little while. 


Yur unkel David has took a great deal 
of advertisin in his time, and he moastly 
foun that the furthere he could separate 
the ice bisness from the publishin bissness, 
the better he wus off. 


a \- 
O CiOCK, 


A Mann whut has maid a sudden Pile 
ov munny, and made it rite Ezy, neerly 
alwys fines itt rite ezy to assoshiate with 
hisself. 

Pr. S. 
ezy. 

A Pore gunn Doan’t git no Tirkies in a 
Shutin Maeh. Butt it kost yu ez mutch 
Per Each to Shute a Pore gunn ez a good 
|. Then wy (Why) (WuI) not use a good 
1??? Let the untride gunn aloan. Use 
Felde & Streme andd (&) (AN) Git The 
Tirkies. 

P. S.—Them is whut you want. The ole 
womman doant want Talk wen yu Kum 
Hoam. She wants Tirkey. 


His nabors doant alwys find itt so 


So no moar at present. 
Uncuie Davi. 
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FISH AND GAME IN FLORIDA 

Very many people know that Florida 
waters offer superior sport to the fisherman 
seeking winter recreation. A few are aware 
that the gun offers sport equal to that ob- 
tained with the rod. Very few, indeed, of 
the thousands thronging the haunts of the 
tourist are aware that the state probably 
offers the greatest abundance and variety of 
game to be found east of the Mississippi. 
The reason for this ignorance is not far to 
seek. It does not pertain alone to things of 
interest to sportsmen, but to all the char- 
acteristics and conditions of the state. 
Probably not one person in a hundred of 
those who bask in our winter sunshine ever 
sees a real orange grove, yet the groves are 
here by the hundreds, yielding oranges by 
millions of boxes. 

Perfection of winter climate is the uni- 
versally recognized attraction of Florida. 
warmth, perpetual sunshine, 
blooming flowers and songs of birds within 
twenty-four hours of the zero zone of the 
North and West are the inducements which 
influence the hundreds of trainloads of vis- 
itors who flee from the storms and snows. 
For their accommodation the largest and 
most beautiful hotels in the world have been 
built. With inerease in the luxury of these 
places of entertainment, a winter season in 
Florida has become a society fad. The pace 
and fashion set by the few are followed, at 
varying distances, by the many. 

Society and game are no more compatible 
in Florida than at Newport. The beaten 
tracks, through routes and throngs of tour- 
ists, do not lead to the haunts of black bass, 
deer, wild turkeys and black bears in Flor- 
ida any more than they are frequented by 
moose and trout in Maine. The haunt, how- 
ever, is not far distant, nor difficult of find- 
ing for those who know how. 

I hope to be able to supply the needed 
information to those interested in the possi- 
bilities of real sport in the waters, fields or 
forests of Florida. 

The first question asked by any interested 





sportsman will be: “ What can I eateh or 
shoot?’’ This query is easily answered. 

Irish. The entire coast of the Florida 
peninsula, from Fernandina to Pensacola, 
abounds in all the game fish of ocean and 
yulf. Stop where you will, sport is inevi- 
table. Locality and season will vary the 
kind of fish killed, but hardly the quality 
of the enjoyment secured. 

Tarpon, striped bass, king-fish, red- 
snapper and pompano are the fish the 
sportsman will oftenest seek and find. Most 
are accessible from the whole chain of coast 
resorts. Bass of large size are often taken 
from the piers of many of the great hotels. 


Sea-breeze, Palm Beach, Miami, Fort 
Myers, St. Petersburg, Tarpon Springs, 


Cedar Keys, Carrabelle and Pensacola are 
the best localities for sea fishing. 

Good inland fishing is probably more 
common in Florida than in any other state, 
beeause of the frequency of clear lakes. 
These lakes abound in black bass (large- 
mouthed)—locally known as “trout,” 
bream, and several kinds of perch. The 
bass grow to a size almost incredible to 
those familiar with the fish of Northern 
lakes and streams. Specimens weighing 
twenty pounds are not rare. Fish of from 
live to ten pounds are taken almost daily 
from many of our lakes during the season. 
So abundant are the fish that they form an 
important market commodity. 

A letter from a friend a few miles dis- 
tant, received within a few days, tells of 
seventeen bass taken by himself in four 
hours from the house, the heaviest weighing 
thirteen pounds. 

I should add, however, that these fish of 
Southern waters do not put up the fight of 
their kin in the North. My own heaviest 
bass, taken in Minnesota, and weighing 
three and three-fourths pounds, gave me 
more real sport than any ten-pounder in 
Florida. The fish taken from our rivers, of 
which we have many, are better fighters 
than those hooked in the lakes. 

Though lakes of sparkling water abound 
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in all parts of the state, there are two sec- 
tions where they occur so close together as 
to form distinct lake regions. The larger 
of these is near the center of the peninsula, 
and embraces such considerable bodies of 
water as Lake Apopka and Lake Harris, as 
well as innumerable tiny lakelets. Lees- 
burg, Eustis, Winter Garden, Clermont and 
Kissimmee are considerable towns, with 
good hotels and transportation facilities, in 
the midst of this section. 

Lake City, with one of the best all-year 
hotels in the South, is about the center of 
the northern lake region, embracing bodies 
of water not more than two miles across. 
At each of the places mentioned anglers 
will find everything they need to make their 
sport both real and pleasant. - 

Game. What the black bass is among fish 
in abundance and general distribution, the 
quail is among game birds. Bob White is a 
citizen of all sections of Florida. In cer- 
tain localities he is more abundant and ac- 
cessible. ‘The farming sections of the state, 
where cultivated fields and timber lands are 
mingled, is the natural home of the quail. 
Northern Florida offers ideal advantages of 
this kind. 

The lune of railroad from Jacksonville to 
Pensacoia probabiy traverses more good 
quail country than can be found in the 
same distance anywhere elise 1n the worid. 
aAiong this route there are numerous branch 
lines, opened within two or three years, 
which make easily accessible a vast new ter- 
ritory, formerly too hard to reach to be at- 
tracuive except ior long camping expedi- 
uuons. Lake City, Live Uak, Madison, 
'fallahassee, Marianna and Ve I'umak 
Springs are the most desirable points along 
the main line. Mayo, Peek and Lovett are 
in the new territory, now equality within 
reach. ‘To the places in this same general 
section White Springs should be added. It 
is on the Georgia Southern and Fiorida rail- 
road, where it crosses the tar-famed Suwan- 
nee river. It not only otters sport to the 
quail hunter, but good river fishing, good 
hotels and delightful surroundings, besides 
sulphur springs of recognized medicinal 
value. Other places outside this section 
possessing special attractions for quail 
shooting are New Smyrna, on the east coast, 
Leesburg, Tavares and Mt. Dora, in the 
Lake region, and Palatka and Sanford, on 
the St. Johns. 

The other game which winter sportsmen 
will be most anxious to find will be ducks, 
wild turkeys and deer. The former abound 
on many of the lakes, though the absence of 
feed on most of them makes the winter so- 





jeurn of ducks restricted. Lake City and 
Kissimmee are probably the best localities 
for good duck shooting. Turkeys and deer 
are still abundant, and perhaps now on the 
increase. They so commonly confine them- 
selves, however, to the hammocks, and more 
inaccessible swamps that their successful 
pursuit is difficult, except in a few locali- 
ties. Their habitats are so nearly indentical 
that places recommended for one are equal- 
ly well adapted to the other. It is a fagt 
that both these kinds of game are so abun- 
dant in places that during the past season 
there was serious complaint of their depre 
dations on cultivated fields. The experi- 
enced hunter, however, knows that this does 
not render them less wary, nor their killing 
less exhilarating. 

Generally speaking, the whole section ly- 
ing between the Chattachoochee and Sw 
wannee rivers and between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Seaboard Air Line railroad 
is good deer and turkey country. It will 
of course, be understood that the vicinitie 
of large, old towns must not be included in 
hunting territory. 

The objective points of sportsmen shouldf#’——— 
be Guif Hammock, Hampton Spring} ™ © 
Mayo, Perry, Branford, bristol, Wanne 
und St. Marks. All these places appear on 
good railroad maps. At each supplies swam| 
guides and all requisites are availablej howev 
from most of them camping expedition} incide 
would be preferable. ‘The first two menfintent 
tioned are nearly ideal sportsmen’s resorts} The 
actually so near the haunts of the gam#!ers 1s 
sought that deer and turkeys are often shof ie lea 
within a mile of good hotel accommodations lint 

The first place named is probably thporn ¢ 
best sportsman’s retreat in Florida. It should 
nine miles from Otter Tail Creek station og nce. 
the Cedar Keys division of the S. A. L. railjroaste 
road. The Gulf Hammock House is locate}” way 
on a small river, three miles from the Gull 
of Mexico, with splendid fishing at the doo 
and salt water fishing within rowing dy TO 
tance, while the best of shooting is close @ 
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hand. The second place is five miles fro a 
Mayo, on the Live Oak and Gulf railroa@,, prot 


It not only offers good hotel accommodiy,, ,.. 
tions, in a wholly new country, surroundéy, oq 
by the best of hunting and fishing territompy 51). 
but has the advantage of one of the be 
sulphur springs anywhere in the world. 
There is much other game in Florid bppoin 
Snipe and plover offer good sport aroulfean oe 
many lakes. Alligators are still abundatiyi+, 4 


vermo 
jame, 


Shooting them by means of flash-lights §oh,}, 
night is a novel experience. Many blatioo. 4 
bears are killed every winter. Wild ciipat <, 


are common, and cougars not extinct in My itho, 
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rings, By E. H. Fitch 


/ annee 
ear Ol 
ppliesfswamps. The pursuit of either of these, 
uilablef however, is more likely to be accidentally 
dition} incidental than to form the actual object of 
» menfintentional sport. 
esorts) The ’possum abounds. The sport he of- 
game fers is, of course, confined to the short chase 





sn shof ie leads the dogs and the novelty of a night 
ations hunt after hounds at full ery, echoing the 
ly t horn of the hunter. No visiting sportsman 

It gshould fail to try the experience at least 


tion ogonce. Its fitting finale finds the game 
L. raigroasted and garnished with “ taters” 
located “’way down upon de Suwaunee river.” 

ie Gu H. E. Stockbridge. 
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TO PROTECT LAKE CHAMPLAIN’S FISH 







There is good prospect of a combination 
between New York, Vermont and Canada 
to protect Lake Champlain’s game fish from 
the war of extermination that has been 
waged by sein fishermen. Mr. H. G. 
homas, of Stowe, Vt., commissioner of the 
fermont Department of Fisheries and 
jame, states that if the committees recently 
appointed from New York and Vermont 
an come to a satisfactory understanding 
with the Canadian authorities there is every 

















ights $probability that the Vermont law for open 
y blafhook and line fishing will be repealed, and 
mad hat seining in the lake will be prohibited. 






Without the change of laws, Mr. Thomas 








A HUNTERS’ CAMP IN 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


states, Vermont would not permit seining 
if the Canadians did not. New York has 
taken the initiative by the appointment of 
a committee to confer with the Vermonters, 
who, it is said, have allowed during the past 
summer a practically open season for all 
kinds of fishing. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S BIRD SHOOTING. 
Mr. H. P. Womelsdorf, of Pottsville, Pa.. 


assures me that if I will “come up” early 
in November he ean treat me to a nice bit 
of quail shooting, “ with now and then a 
crouse.” Not the same auail shooting as 
might be had in Towa or Tllinois, he admits. 
vet, if I want difficult shooting it may be 
better. Pennsylvania quail and Pennsyl- 
vania topography are a stiffer proposition 
than the average quail shooter the eountry 
over has to deal with. You may find the 
birds in the stubble, but on the first rise 
they will reach the convenient serub, and 
thereafter your shooting is eut out for you. 
The dog vanishes in the serub and is soo 
“ down,” for, hold vour breath as you will, 
von eannot hear him ranging. You start 
out very cautiously to find him, workin’ 
earefully through the sereening tangle of 
young growth, and shortly spy out his white 
tail on the leafy rim of a little slash where 
he has stealthily dropped to the ground af- 
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ter wearying of a long wait on three legs 
for you to come up. The dog is down in 
dense cover, and the birds will rise beyond 
you must get around, and quickly. You 
hurry, a bush slaps against your canvas 
coat and the birds respond with a roar of 
wings. You squat and watch the openings, 
and—there goes one! Did you get him? 
It was bravely done if you did. And of the 
covey you saw but one bird. Yet it is not 
always that you are even so fortunate, 
though you generally hear them. But never 
mind; the birds are there, you will get five 
cr Six anyway, and it is great sport. Then, 
too, vou will perchance unwind a grouse or 
so, and should surely have a few shots at 
woodeoek, all in the day’s hunt. Even if 
your results are meager, you at least will 
have had variety; but you might better go 
somewhere else to learn to shoot. 


THE ADIRONDACK DEER SEASON 


During the remaining two weeks of the 
oyen season on deer in the Adirondacks the 
lest sport will be had. Notwithstanding 
reports to the contrary, I am convineed that 
every good sportman who goes to the North 
Woods will get his deer. There has been 
no dearth of grumbling, the left-over sum- 
mer residents returning one and all with the 
report that there were no deer to shoot. It 
is just as well that these September and 
early October shooters should be disap- 
pointed. Sportsmen stay out of the woods 
till after October 25, when the deer are in 
excellent condition, and the thoughtless 
hunter cannot easily steal up on the does 
and shoot them down, with their udders 
full of milk, leaving their fawns to starve 
if very young. 

It is common practice for the guides to 
judge the numbers of the deer by their pres- 
ence in the ponds in fly time, but this is 
folly. I doubt if many have thought to es- 
timate the number of deer that are using in 
the seeond-growth that has grown up in the 
vast burnt districts, and which affords good 
feeding and excellent cover, and was, as 
well, good protection from the flies which 
the guides expected would drive them to the 
ponds. Thanks to a damp summer, the foli- 
age has been very dense in the North Woods, 
and this has saved many deer from the early 
season hunters. The theory has been ad- 
vaneed that the deer expect an early win- 
ter, henee have withdrawn to the deeper 
woods. I do not believe there is anything 
in this; deer confine their wanderings to a 
much narrower limit than is commonly sup- 
posed, and it is not reasonable that there 
has been any general shifting of base. The 


fact remains, however, that fewer deer have 
heen shot in the Adirondacks so far this 
season than were taken in the corresponding 
period last year. 


COMMISSIONER WHISH GOES FOR FISH 

Secretary John D. Whish, of the New 
York State Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, with two eompanions, went up 
from Albany to Indian lake early in Sep- 
tember to take some of the big pickerel for 
which the lake is eelebrated. It is a rough 
{wenty-mile ride in to the lake, but the fish- 
ing was worth it—going in. The party had 
no guide, and they fished that part of the 
lake which is now the main reservoir formed 
hy the new state dam at the outlet of th 
lake. They caught an oeeasional sunfish, 
and went in out of the rain. By and by a 
hackwoodsman hove in sight, and Commis- 
sioner Whish asked him if they were on 
Indian lake, and where all the pickerel were. 
The man said it was Indian lake, all true 
enough, but that there had been no pickerel 
at that point sinee the dam was built. He 
didn’t say that there was excellent pickerel 
fishing within two miles of their eamp, how- 
ever; perhaps they did not ask him, or he 
may not have known it. But on the way 
out they met the man who knew, who said 
the pickerel were there all right if they 
knew where to fish for them, and grinned 
cruelly as he noted their slack belts and de- 
pressed faces. 


GROUSE IN NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. EF. L. Ewbank, of Hendersonville, 
N. C., is expecting a lot of fingerling trout 
this fall from Unele Sam, and has started a 
movement for the establishment of a fish 
hatehery for the streams in his vicinity. 
There ean be no finer trout streams in the 
world, Mr. Ewbank believes, than there are 
in western North Carolina. The difficulty is 
{o stop the use of explosives and seining. 
Mr. Ewbank says he has seen no rainbow 
trout during the past season over 14 1-4 
inches long, actnal measurement. In regard 
to the shooting he writes: 

“With properly enforced laws, no bet- 
ier hunting for both large and small game 
could be found. Every year a number of 
black bear are killed. Mr. Geo. W. Van- 
derbilt’s forests of over 100,000 acres are 
now rapidly increasing with bear, deer, tur- 
keys and ruffed grouse, as is also the ad- 
joining property of the Texaway Company, 
and partridge, or quail, abound. 

“On the ninth of February last, a friend 
and I walked out at 9 a. m., from a little 
inn at Brevard in quest of ruffed grouse—a 
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rough mountain tramp. I left word for a 
carriage to be sent in the late afternoon five 
miles up the valley and up a ereek to a eer- 
tain point, and there to wait for our 
coming. 

“Being quite familiar with the moun- 
tains, [ planned our tramp accordingly, 
and we came out to the earriage at sunset 
with eleven fat grouse, which is considered 
a big bag here. We hunted a pointer dog 
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T am to-day fifty-five years old, and find 
grouse hunting in this dense cover and on 
the mountainsides a bit strenuous. Yet I 
was in the water on July 4th from 6.30 
a. m. till 8.20 p. m. trout fishing, and am 
hooked for a bear hunt in the near future.” 


RUFFED GROUSE Si00TING 
Mr. Charles Hallock, one of the pioneers 
of Ameriean sporting journalism and with 








By C. G. Chamberlain 








AN ADIRONDACK CARRY 


of my own training, with a small bell on his 
collar, by which we could locate him in the 
thickets. It must be remembered that our 
mountains are thickly wooded and _ well 
watered, and the little mountain ereeks and 
brooks are fringed with dense thickets of 
kalmia and rhododendron. It is snap- 
shooting therefore. The mountain sides are 
covered also with heavy timber—many 
kinds of oak, hiekory, ehestnut, ete., and 
the high tops with balsam fir. Various 
kinds of huekleberry bushes are in great 
profusion, so there is ample cover for birds. 





whose writings even the younger generation 
are quite familiar, in a recent note from 
Plainfield, Mass., avowed his determination 
to be in the woods at sunrise on the open- 
ing of the grouse season. “ Our grouse sea- 
son opens to-morrow,” wrote Mr. Hallock, 
“and I have my.two-shot gun oiled up 
for a walk into the woods at sun-up. Birds 
are fairly abundant, and we have some mast 
this year; a few butternuts, many beech- 
nuts, and galore of chestnuts. Berries will 
hang on for ten days yet. Weather to-day 
(September 30) is squally, black clouds, 
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sunshine, autumn tints most gorgeous. 
Temperature 68 degrees at noon.” 

In Forest and Stream for August 10, 
1876, Mr. Hallock, as editor of that period- 
ical, wrote: “. We remember well 
our first visit to Newton, N. J., full twenty 
years ago, where we formed the aequain- 
tance of Mr. Peter Hoppaugh, Mr. James 
Shaffer, Mr. James L. Northrup and Mr. 
Theo. Morford, the latter at that time being 
quite young in years, but handling his dog 
and gun like a veteran. ‘ Phil,’ his splendid 
black-and-tan bitch, being then in her 
prime. 

“ At the time of our visit we had had full 
twenty years of aimost constant practice in 
the way of field sports, and felt very confi- 
dent we had learned all that was worth 
knowing in the way of shooting quail, 
woodeock, snipe and ruffed grouse. But 
when we came to shoot the latter game with 
those gentlemen, we found that we had very 
much to learn in order to be equal to either 
of them. We do not mean in killing the 
bird when we got within shooting distance 
of it, but in the proper mode of hunting it 
in order to get the best chance to bring it to 
bag. 3 
“ All experienced sportsmen know how 
rare it is to meet with a good snipe dog. 
Those only are good which have been raised 
and broken on that game, and thus it is with 
ruffed grouse. A dog, in order to under- 
stand and work properly on this game, 
must be broken specially for the purpose, 
and such dogs, instead of dashing over the 
ground with a regular beat, at a high rate 
of speed, as soon as they enter the cover 
they will settle down to slow, cautious work, 
frequently using their eyes to spy out the 
spots where the grouse generally lie, and 
then getting themselves quietly to leeward, 
approach very cautious with their noses to 
the wind, and stopping the instant they get 
the faintest seent of the game; and then, 
as there is a perfect understanding between 
the shooter and his dog, the former is en- 
ahled to get in position to shoot in ease the 
bird will not lie to point, as is often the 
ease.” 

Mr. Hallock evidently began shooting 
erouse some sixty odd years ago, nigh twen- 
ty years before my daddy was born! He is 
still at it, and writing about it, wherefore 
what is there left for me to say on the 
subject ? 


FISHING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Tt is hard to understand why there should 
be so much correspondence from the older 
sportsmen. I credit it to an appreciation 


of the efforts of the magazine toward con- 
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stant improvement, or to the fact that these 
old friends are of the opinion that the At- 
lantie slope is not sufficiently represented. 
Now comes Mr. John Saunders, of An- 
dover, Mass., with whom we are all familiar 
as Ian MeDougall, and says that he has been 
fishing at Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire. 
Mr. Saunders is considerably more than 
seventy years of age—I have been told he is 
over eighty—yet he is brim-full of new ideas 
concerning the proper and artistic taking of 
fresh water game fish. While not forgetful 
of the charms of Maine’s many and beau- 
tiful trout and salmon waters, Mr. Saun- 
ders entertains a fondness for New Hamp- 
shire’s pretty Lake Sunapee. Sunapee is 
about seven miles long, by two to three in 
breadth, and is one of the beauty spots of 
the Granite state. Being but three hours 
from Boston, one may start by morning 
train from the city and sample the fishing 
for the bass, land-locked salmon, brook 
trout or the unique golden Sunapee trout 
before putting up for the night at one of 
the several good hotels or lodging houses 
that surround the lake. “ Of course the fish 
will not jump into your boat,” Mr. Saun- 
ders assures me. “ You needs must have 
patience, common sense, and surely gump- 
tion. 

“T spent a whole week not long ago try- 
ing to get a salmon and failed. However, 
‘hope springs eternal,’ and as I saw other 
people catching them I may get one before 
T die. 

“ Finding that the salmon would not bite. 
my friend and I,who were splendidly housed 
in eamp by ‘ Jake’ Hutchinson, guide, phi- 
losopher and friend, we caught trout, pick- 
trel, and, to the utter disgust of Jake, any 
quantity of small-mouth bass averaging 
about a pound. Jake said that the man who 
put bass in the lake should be put in the 
lake himself. However, by careful cooking 
we got Jake to help eat our bass when we 
had failed to get trout. 

“Tt being the middle of July and ex- 
tremely hot, we were told that the salmon 
would bite better later on. Mr. Hutchinson 
owns a capital dory, and we fished on the 
ledges at his ‘buoy’ early every morning 
for six days and every evening ditto, and 
never got a nibble from a salmon. You 
fish in fifty to sixty feet of water, using 
live smelt for bait; some anglers like a 
dead smelt. To catch the bait you drop a 
small bit of worm into this sixty feet of 
water, using a small hook. Now and then 
you think you have a bite, and draw up 
vour hand line to find a hook but no worm. 
You eannot buy live smelt, as, unlike small 
perch or chub, they are not easily kept 























alive. I was astonished to find smelt in 
such deep water, and more than astonished 
when small brook trout four to six inches in 
length were as often brought up as smelt. 
These small trout Jake religiously put back. 

“Loch Leven trout were put in this lake 
in April, May and June, and also in Sep- 
tember. These Loch Leven fish should rise 
readily to artificial fly in eight to ten feet 
of water. I did not have a chance to see any 
one who had eaveht one. 
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New Orleans were held up at the Illinois 
Central and Yazoo and Mississippi Valley 
railroad station to have their game bags, 
baskets, sacks, ete., inspected. It was a de- 
cided innovation to the gunners, and after 
the inspection one and all took a good, long 
look at the new official. All had forgotten 
about the new game law, but fortunately 
none had been sufficiently suecessful to 
cause any infraction of it. The new warden 
is Ernest J. Trinchard, aud he reports that 

















"~~ By R. E. Reynolds 


SHOOTING LATE DUCKS ON THE NIAGARA RIVER 


“The largest trout we got was 2 1-2 
pounds. I think the lake golden trout as 
handsome a fish as I ever saw. We had to 
row half a mile every evening to a farm for 
milk, and using an artificial minnow troll- 
ing I caught some fine pickerel. 

“ Although I would have liked to get a 
salmon, yet the fine air, the grand scenery, 
the variety of fishing and the kindness of 
Jake Hutchison when I fell from the boat 
into thirty feet of water, gives me strong 
desire to again try for a salmon in Lake 
Sunapee. My advice to anyone going there 
to fish is to take a plenty of worms, also 
helgramites and small live frogs—this is, if 
one wishes for variety. If one can bring 
an umbrella, a novel and newspaper with 
him in the anchored boat, and daily sit for 
hours waiting for a salmon to bite, well and 
good. I wish always to try some new place 
with new bait, perhaps because I am old and 
fidgety.” 


WARDENING IN ALABAMA 
The opening of the shooting season in 
Alabama found a new game warden, cour- 
teous but determined, on duty in the Parish 
of New Orleans, and shooters returning to 





two sinall bucks were about all the game 
that was killed on the opening day, but that 
in his search for quail, which are protected 
from March 1 to November 1, he exhumed 
in the basket of an expostulating German a 
goodly chunk of limburger cheese which he 
would rather have not disturbed. Mr. 
Trinchard says there is excellent prospect 
for good quail shooting. 
LONG SHOOTING 

On a recent Sunday I ran down to Stony 
Brook, L. I., for a chat with my friend 
George Eberhard, and to look over the pros- 
peet for duck shooting. I found Mr. Eber- 
hard-painting decoys; he said there were 
already a good many “coot” (scoters) 
coming in, and by November 1 he expected 
the regular flight would be on. He had 
heard from the south shore that a few black 
ducks, some teal and broadbills were al- 
ready on the bays. He had been overhaul- 
ing his outfit and promised me a good com- 
fortable time, with a plenty of shooting. 

I rather prefer going down to Stony 
Brook to shoot on Smithtown bay than go- 
ing to any of the resorts on the south shore, 
since I do not find the former place so 


ISLAND DUCK 
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crowded with shooters. Besides, there is 
fair quail shooting, with now and then a 
grouse, not so far from Stony Brook, and 
George has good dogs. 

Across the island at Babylon, Bayshore, 
Bayport, Sayville, Patchogue, Eastport and 
other duck shooting centers the first of the 
month will find great activity. Most of the 
shooting is from batteries, sharpies or 
shooting boxes, with here and there a little 
point shooting. Sportsmen not familiar 
with Long Island duck shooting, and desir- 
ing to participate, should write to any of 
the following gentlemen: Mr. Henry 
Stokes, Bayport; Capt. Wm. Graham, Blue 
Point; Mr. W. G. Hearne, East Quogue; 
Mr. Charles Rogers, Good Ground; Mr. 
Frederick Thurber, Patchogue, or the gro- 
prietor of the Sherman House (I have for- 
gotten his name) at Babylon. These gen- 
tlemen are either hotel proprietors or have 
ducking outfits, and will give prompt and 
reliable information. Of eourse, there are 
many others, but those whom I have named 
I personally know to be able to accommo- 
date other than the “ regular” shooters. It 
is only necessary to take along gun and am- 
munition and warm clothing; everything 
else necessary will be supplied by the man 
who takes you off to the duck grounds, and 
whose fee will be well earned, you will 
admit. 

NEW YORK FISH HATCHERIES 

Mr. John D. Whish, secretary of the New 
York State Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, has taken me to task for the state- 
ment last month that the New York hatch- 
eries have not been as successful in hatch- 
ing game fish as those of some other states. 
Also, since I inadvertently included black 
bass in the list of game fish hatched, Mr. 
Whish states that black bass are “not as 
yet artificially propagated anywhere.” As 
to the former, he has proven nothing to the 
contrary. I am always glad to be set right, 
however, and am pleased to give below a 
resume of the 1903 record of the New York 
hatcheries, furnished me by Mr. Whish: 

During the year 1903 the distribution of 
fish from the New York State Hatcheries 
amounted to 140,982,805 of various kinds, 
Of this total, about 4 per cent. only were 
the so-called game fish, the others being of 
the food fish varieties. The value of this 
great output, estimated at the lowest prices 
charged by commercial hatcheries, was 
$108,069.02, exclusive of the charges usu- 
ally made for delivery. The total cost of 


maintaining the hatehery system, including 
the cost and distribution of fish during the 
year 1903, was but $51,578.11. A total of 
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1,791 applications for fish received atten- 
tion in that year. 

It is common knowledge among New 
York state sportsmen that polities has had 
too much to do with the affairs of the New 
York State Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission. That the present commission has 
served this state well there is no doubt. 

The reason is not far to seek, however, 
for the enormous preponderance of food 
fishes propagated. Sportsmen can only 
hope that the next commission (there is 
strong probability of a change on April 1, 
next, the end of the present ecommission’s 
term) will also distribute at least 4 per 
cent. of game fish. 

Reverting to the matter of the artificial 
propagation of black bass, I agree with Mr. 
Whish that, in the strictest sense of the 
term, small-mouth black bass are not actu- 
ally artificially propagated. The eggs of this 
species of fish are not individually separate, 
as are those of a trout or salmon, but eling 
together in a sticky mass, and a bass ean- 
not be “stripped” of its eggs as a trout 
ean. Where these fish are “ propagated ” 
they are simpiy corralled and given requi- 
site spawning grounds. (The spawning 
boxes once used are now obsolete, and the 
government bass experts simply provide 
their charges with the natural snags, old 
stumps, ete., on which to spawn.) Ten or 
twelve days after hatching, by which time 
the parent fish apparently think their hud- 
dling fry old enough to shift for them- 
selves, the youngsters are dipped out of 
the spawning pond into another, and so on, 
the fry and fingerlings being kept separate, 
according to their ages. 

This “propagation” of small-mouth 
black bass cannot easily be conducted on a 
large seale, but it is suecessful, and the New 
York State fish experts will incur the last- 
ing thanks of the sportsmen of the state 
when they install a bass hatchery. 

NOT A DEER 

One bright, sunshiny morning in Septem- 
her a man from Boston descended from a 
train at Big Moose station in the Adiron- 
dacks, and told the man with the hotel buck- 
hoard that he preferred to walk the two 
miles to Big Moose lake. The buckboard 
vanished down the woods road, and the 
man from Boston opened his traveling bag 
and took therefrom a brand new cowbell. 
With this clanking merrily in one hand, the 
grip in the other, his best foot forward and 
chest well arched he negotiated the two 
miles through the woods in safety in twen- 
ty-five minutes. I;DWARD CAVE, 
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WILD FOWL IN THE WEST 

The wild fowl shooters of the country 
need not despair. Ducks were more abund- 
ant this fall than for very many seasons 
past. To be sure, we are gradually se‘tiing 
down to an acceptance of existing condi- 
tions in American sport, but we may as 
well realize the fact that, although we can 
never recall the glories of the past in sport, 
there is by no means any reason to consti- 
tute ourselves a race of weeping Jeremiahs. 
There is still shooting enough for any man 
who will sit down and ask himself seriously 
the question, What is good sport? 

This current abundance of ducks in the 
northwestern portions of the West is most 
of all due to an unusual abundance of 
water. There has been no season within 
the past ten years when ducks have bred in 
such numbers along the lower latitudes. 
This was more especially the ease in South 
Dakota and in southwestern Minnesota, 
where several of the once famous lakes, 
which have practically been dry for some 
time, filled up again and offered invitation 
to the northbound migrants. The famous 
Madison lakes of South Dakota, the no less 
famous Preston lakes, and a great many of 
the slough-hole waters of Lincoln county, 
Minn., were full of ducks at the opening of 
the shooting season this fall. As high 
water means plenty of duck food, it is only 
fair to presume that the southbound flight 
will join the locally bred ducks in far more 
than the usual numbers, and that the North- 
west will offer good shooting until the ice 
eomes. 

There is something curious in the dis- 
tricting of the breeding grounds of the wild 
fowl in the Northwest. I have mentioned 
the slough-holes of Lincoln county, Minn. 
For some reason or other, the bluewing teal 
is the species most numerous in that part of 
the country. These teal breed all over 
southwestern Minnesota and northwestern 
Iowa. Now go over to the Madison lake 
country in South Dakota, and you will find 





another species so numerous that these lakes 


are often called the ‘ Redhead lakes.” 
Near Dawson, N. Dak., the redheads also 
breed in certain lakes in great numbers, as 
well as a great many canvasbacks; whi.e 
upon certain other lakes at the edge of the 
same district there will be thousands of 
spoonbills, with a great many pintails. All 
of these districts are well west in the prairie 
country. Minnesota holds the dividing line 
between the prairie breeding grounds and 
the timber breeding grounds. The sources 
of the Red river run across the median 
line of the state into the edge of the pine 
country. Leech lake, Red lake, Winne- 
bigoshish, the Bowstring, the Boy river 
and a score of lesser lakes and streams 
tributary to the Mississippi in the Boy 
river country, are all in the heavy pine belt. 
kivery one knows that the wild rice grows 
abundantly to the southern edge of Minne- 
sota, but it is nowhere more prolific than in 
this lake country of the pine woods, and 
naturally this is a tremendously prolific 
breeding ground for wild fowl. Now, for 
what reason I cannot say, if you shall in- 
vestigate this part of the ducking ground, 
as I did last September, you will find very 
few teal, almost no redheads, almost no 
pintails, and not even very many spoon- 
bills. This is the chosen breeding ground 
of the mallards, although the mallards also 
nest to a considerable extent in the western 
prairie slonghs. Next in numbers are the 
wood ducks. The sportsman who goes into 
the upper Minnesota pine lands early in 
the season for a try at local birds will find 
his bag made up almost exclusively of mal- 
lards and wood ducks. These two species 
make up the bulk of the shooting also along 
the Mississippi river as far south as St. 
Paul, during the first two or three weeks of 
September, before the northern birds are 
down. 

It is well known among wild fowlers that 
mallard dueks make a short northbound 
migration at some time in the fall. Teal 
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perhaps have the same habit to less extent. 
{ went into camp in the country between 
Woman lake and Hattie lake, east of the 
Northern Pacific railway in Minnesota, and 
my very good companion was Mr. J. P. 
Saunders, one of the best deputy wardens 
in the state. Mr. Saunders took us to a 
country where at the opening date there 
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east. By the first of October, or earlier, 
should severe weather set in, they should 
be coming south with the general migration. 
There was no reason to suppose that they 
had left for the South, for at points on the 
Mississippi river flyway, which we visited 
later, below St. Paul, no northern birds had 
put in an appearance as late as September 








A STOP FOR LUNCH ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


were very many local birds. By Septem- 
ber 10, on lakes which regularly every fall 
are black with ducks during the northern 
flight, and where it is well known a great 
many birds bred this season, there was no 
shooting at all, and no birds were seen 
working across the country. 


Mr. Saunders 
thought they might have gone over into 
the Boy river country, deeper into the wil- 
derness, but I am disposed to think that 
the mallards had gone north rather than 


15, nor were any expected there for at least 
three weeks. 

All over upper Minnesota this year there 
is the greatest wild rice crop known for 
very many years. The Chippewas will 
live fat this fall. In the wilderness coun- 
try where we made our camp, we saw num- 
bers of these Indians coming in for the har- 
vest of the wild rice, whole families of 
them—squaws, papooses, dogs, birchbarks 
and all. It is interesting to see one of 
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A GCVERNMENT WING DAM ON 


these Indian rice parties on a portage. Ina 
blinding rain one day we met such a party 
voing across country. Two of the men had 
canoes on their heads, and were going on a 
steady trot which almost amounted to a 
lope. Behind them came women with 
mountainous packs on their shoulders, they 
also going on a steady trot. Trailing be- 
hind were dogs, youngsters, ete., all in men- 
tal anxiety and physical agitation in the 
endeavor to keep the pace. Those who 
think the Indian cannot hustle have never 
seen a Chippewa on a portage at the begin- 
ning of the rice season. 

The wild rice is a beautiful plant, and 
there is a fascination all its own in the soft 
green masses of a typical wild rice lake. I 
saw many such on my fall trip, and trav- 
ersed by canoe many of the thoroughfares 
connecting such lakes. My companion and 
I were searching for a good duck pass, 
which we duly found—a narrow point run- 
ning down on a wild rice thoroughfare, 
which is part of a great thread of lakes and 
other waterways directly on the migratory 
flyway. “ At this point,” said he, “a few 
vears ago a friend of mine killed one hun- 
éred and eighty mallards one afternoon. 
When the northern ducks come in they 
simply fill up this little lake which you see 
before you. It always has wild rice in it, 
hut this year it literally has too much. 
You know the mallards like to roost in the 
little open pot-holes ont in the middle of a 
heavy marsh. There used to be such little 
oren spots in this lake, but if you will look 
out aeross it now you will see it is solid 
ereen, grown up full from edge to edge 
with wild riee. I don’t think the green- 
heads are going to like it as well as usual 
this fall, for that very reason. 


THE MISSISSIPPI-—GOOD FISHING 








HERE 


“Where do they come from? That I 
ean’t tell you exactly. A good many come 
through here from the Red lake and Leech 
lake breeding grounds. They don’t all fol- 
low the waterways. I have always noticed 
in my shooting at this point that a great 
many ducks come in from that corner over 
there, back of which there is nothing but 
forest for a long, long ways. But they 
seem to come in as if they knew right where 
the place was all the time. I don’t think 
we know everything about the habits of 
ducks just yet.” 


ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


The Northwest is a beautiful country in 
the fall. As we turned toward home about 
the middle of September, the early frosts 
were just coming, and the forests were be- 
ginning to change their colors into the flam- 
ing hues of autumn. In all this Minnesota 
pine region there is much hardwood timber, 
with many maples, popples and other soft 
wood trees. You shall searcely find a more 
vivid piece of autumn coloring in all the 
world than that along the railway between 
Cass lake and Duluth in early October. 
The prairies, too, are beautiful, and the 
many lakes and marshes and streams give 
ereat variety to the landscape. 

The scenery along the Mississippi river 
for a hundred miles below St. Paul would 
be written up by guide books except for 
one reason. The Mississippi river is so 
wide that it dwarfs its own bluffs. Were it 
only one-half or one-third so wide, we 
would eall it a Rhine and go into raptures 
ever it. The bluffs along the shores in the 
region of Wabasha, Alma, Minneaska, 
Winona, ete., are as picturesque as any you 
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will find until you get far out toward the 
Rockies or the Bad Lands. They do not 
seem so high as you gaze at them from mid- 
stream. 

There was far more sport in watching my 
eompanion in the first battle with one of 
these big black river bass on the flyrod than 
there would have been in fighting the same 
hattle myself. Henry, our boatman, and 
I hed a considerable difficulty in prevent- 
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tells us about impending storms, is recently 
out with a confession and a prophecy which 
certainly oveht to be of interest to anglers. 
Prof. Walz, of the signal service here in 
Chicago, states that there may come a time 
when human beings will possess a certain 
sixth sense which will enable them to feel 
that electrical or other condition of the air 
whieh, still intangible and immeasurable 
io seienee, certainly exists and may one day 








ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER-—-WHERE THE BASS LIE 


ing a Certain Person from jumping out of 
the boat in the excitement of one such com- 
bat. “ What shall I do! What’s it going 
to do next! I’m seared! Here, somebody 
take this rod!” were exclamations that 
came to us from the stern of the boat, 
where a pale-faced and frightened angler 
was taking an early lesson on the possi- 
bilities of the flyrod in certain parts of this 
country. But assistance was coldly re- 
fused, and the battle went on for twelve 
minutes by the watch. At the end of it, it 
would have been difficult to say whether 
captive or captor were the more exhausted. 

We spent three days with the Father of 
Waters this time, productive of about a 
half dozen fish each day. It is very freak- 
ish fishing, this of the Mississippi. Within 
the week past the river had been rising, 
and although the water had become fairly 
clear, the bass were distinetly off their feed. 
I note that the weather bureau, which 





he recognized by the human race. I won- 
der if Prof. Walz is an angler, and if he 
has studied trout and small-mouth bass? 
On the last day of our fishing on the Missis- 
sippi river the bass started in and rose 
nicely until 11 o’eloek in the morning. Then 
they went down and absolutely refused to 
rise at all. “There’s a storm coming,” 
said Henry, our guide, at 1 o’clock that day. 
“T can tell it by the way the fish are act- 
ing.” By 4 o’elock that afternoon heavy 
clouds appeared in the west, and by 5 
o’cloeck heavy thunder was rolling. The air 
was cooler, though the wind was sinking. 
There had been a pronouneed change in the 
weather, which we could not have predicted 
at 11 o’eloek, and which at 1 o’cloek Henry 
predicted, not through any knowledge of 
his own. but through relianee on the knowl- 
edge of the bass, which he had studied so 
long. When the U. S. weather burean 
wants to possess itself of the last word in 
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bureau predictions it would better install a 
few brook trout and small-mouth bass as 


hygrometers, barometers, ete. Animals, 
wild and domestic, horses, cows, dogs, 


crows, birds, fishes—all these ean divine the 
future, although we may not. 


BUFFALO TO-DAY 


There is more or less conjecture as to the 
number of full-bred buffalo which actually 
exist, in captivity or otherwise, to-day. A 
careful investigator who has taken up the 
matter at different times gives the following 
figures, which I believe to be fairly correct: 
Pablo-Allard, ete., herd, on Flathead In- 

dian reservation, Montana........... 330 
Running wild, west of Great Slave lake. 200 
In the Austin Corbin park, New Hamp 

WOU Sos spatiae osee ks Cede 160 
Herd of James Philips, Fort Pierre,S.D. 90 
Herd of Charles Goodnight, Goodnight, 

Texas ee 
In Banff Rocky Mountain park, Canada 15 


In Yellowstone park (inclosed)......... 40 
In Bronx park, New York....... Sani. 
In Yellowstone park (running wild).... 30 
Herd of John E. Dooley, Utah.......... 30 
Herd of G. W. Lillie (Pawnee Bill), 
Oklahoma Fe ey eee a 
Herd of Lincoln park, Chicago... . 20 


Herd of Burgess & Hanson, Luana, Iowa. 20 


Herd of J. J. Hill, Cardigan, Minn...... 18 
In the Cincinnati Zoological park....... 16 
Herd of C. J. Lenander, Bancroft, Towa. 10 
In the Philadelphia Zoological park... .. 9 
Central park, New York............... 5 
Lg ee, ee 5 
Buffalo City park...... 4 
St. Louis City park....... verre 4 
Montebello kennels, Philadelphia....... 4 
Herd of Frank Rockefeller, Belvidere, 
PEE ee ee eee Set oe 3 
In parks at Pittsburg, Toledo. Rochester 
Omaha, San Francisco, Winnipeg and 
other places............ rere ee 
Individuals or small numbers in the 
hands of various persons.... — 


In Germany and other foreign countries. 114 


Total 


INDIANS TO-DAY 


Old Chief Joseph, of the Nez Perees, died 
this fall. Joseph was a great man, a gen- 
eral, a statesman and a philosopher. He 
was the leader of a people of intelligence, 
ability and kindliness. It was the misfor 
tune of Joseph and his people that we white 
men could not understand them and their 
wavs of thinking. 

In the Tndian Nations, the tribes make 
some semblance of an approach to the ways 
of the white man. It is possible that they 
may beeome wholly civilized and so survive, 


CHICAGO AND 
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because it is quite true that they take to the 
great American institution, polities, as nat- 
urally as a fish to water. The Choctaws 
are the best politicians. They have a cam- 
paign committee and a campaign fund, and 
they know how to spend the latter where it 
will do the most good. They print and dis- 
tribute literature among the voters, this 
literature being printed both in English and 
in Choctaw. The party adopting these 
methods never fails to defeat the party ad- 
hering to the old Indian fashion of feasts 
and speeches, as campaign methods. Truly, 
the Choetaws may report progress. 


OFFICER AND GENTLEMAN 


If we had more forest preserves, and 
earlier in the history of this country, we 
should be better off to-day. If we had 
more Indian agents like Maj. Geo. L. Scott, 
of Leech Lake reservation, Minnesota, we 
should be still better off. It is lonesome up 
there with the Indians in the pine woods of 
Minnesota. Not very many white persons 
get in there, and of these not all come on 
pleasant or proper errands. 

The Minnesota newspapers of a certain 
sort persist in their old, and futile, stories 
of trouble among the Indians. To one such 
recent attack Major Scott replied as below: 


“Tercn LAKE AGENcy, ONIGUM, MINN., 
Aug. 28.—Editor Minneapolis Tribune. Sir: 
In your paper of the 27th inst. you publish 
an article purporting to be a special dispatch 
to the Tribune from Washington, under cap- 
tion, ‘Trouble May Arise at Leech Lake, 
Owing to Proposed National Forest Reserve.’ 
You state that report has been made by me 
that Indians are restless and petitioning to 
have forest reserve opened for settlement, 
ete. 

“The entire article is untrue and mislead- 
ing from A to Z. I have made no report or 
this subject to the Washington office or any 
other department. If I do, it will be just the 
reverse of this article. The Indians are not 
restless, neither are they petitioning to have 
forest reserve set aside. They know the gov- 
ernment will pay them for timber left on 
forestry reserve, and if there is anything an 
Indian don’t want it is that his land, or that 
which he has claimed as his own, be opened 
for settlement. 

“There are no doubt people in Minnesota 
who would like to see the forestry proposition 
ibolished, but they are not Indians. Town- 
site boomers and speculators would more ac- 
eurately describe the majority of the ‘ knock 
ers.’ Their solicitude for the Indians’ welfare 
is ‘touching.’ in the true meaning of the 


word, to those who do not know, and in its 
slang significance to those who do. 

“Tf the forestry reserve was a mistake it 
can be corrected by those who made it, but its 
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enemies should fight fair, and not work the 
old Indian sympathy dodge overtime again. 
The Indians are all right if the white Indians 
will let them alone. They are willing to obey 
the laws, and only fair treatment under the 
laws is expected and should be accorded them. 
“G. L. Scort, 
“ Major Tenth Cavalry, 
* Acting Indian Agent.” 


YELLOWSTONE PARK BEARS. 

As an animal the bear is the type of 
rugged strength and innate ferocity. For 
years the wild bears of the Yellowstone 
park, protected, fed and petted, have done 
their share towards disabusing the public 
mind of this old idea. That no one has 
been injured at the park by these wild 
bears, which feed around the hotels, is 
rather singular when one comes to think of 
the matter, for certainly liberties have been 
taken with these animals, tame as they have 
become. Perhaps in the future people will 
he more eareful, in view of the startling 
news which comes in a Gardiner, Montana. 
dispatch, under date of October 7. It 
seems that Charles Wilson and his son, who 
lived near the Lake hotel, heard a noise in 
the meat house, and going out to investigate 
the matter, found that two large cinnamon 
bears were in the building. Perhaps the 
men undertook to drive out the bears. In 
any ease. the latter attacked them and killed 
them both. The two men were employes of 
the Lake hotel. Attempts are said to have 
heen made to suppress the news of this 
incident. It wonld he far better to spread 
the news of it. and to teach the people that 
a powerful wild animal is something not to 
he trifled with. The bears of the West have 
this year done their share in furnishing 
hear stories. The Old Mose story from 
Colorado was one in which the tragedy was 
not unon the human side of the game, and 
it is far more satisfactory than this sad one 
from the great playground of the people. 


POSITION OF THE REEL 

Mr. Rupert Starhird. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
writes me as follows regarding the proper 
position of the reel in the use of a bait- 
easting rod: 

“T was particularly interested in your 
remarks regarding Mr. C. P. Levison’s 
method in rigging his taekle for easting 
from the reel. His method seems to be the 
same as laid down by Dr. Henshall in ‘ The 
Rook of the Black Bass,’ nave 393. 1904 
edition. He says: ‘In rigging the east 
with the minnow the reel must be placed 
underneath the rod, on a line with the 
guides. Many anglers use the reel on top. 
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but this is essentially wrong. The weight 
of the reel naturally takes it under the rod, 
where it balances better and enables the rod 
to be held more steadily; the strain of the 
line also falls upon the guides, which in- 
sures more perfect working of the rod.’ 
Again on page 404, when the fish is to be 
reeled in, ‘the rod must be taken in the 
other (left) hand, so as to leave the right 
hand free to use the reel.’ 

“By this we see that Dr. Henshall’s 
method is to east with the handle of the reel 
at the left, on top, with the line running 
from the bottom of the spool, and always 
to reel in with the right hand, the reel then 
being underneath the rod’ and rod having 
heen changed to left hand. 

“T have always rigged my cast in the 
same way when casting from the reel. But 
it has always been the source of a great deal 
of speculation as to which is the better way. 
Ti seems awkward to reel in with the left 
hand, but it would have to be done were the 
handle at the right when the reel is on top, 
rroviding, after the fish was hooked it was 
io he played with the reel underneath the 
rod. It seems as though it is preferable to 
have the reel underneath in reeling in. also 
more natural to reel with the right hand 
ilian with the left, as von say some anglers 
do. Tam goime bass fishing in a few davs 
and shall try your wav. and perhaps T mav 
like it much better. Yon must admit. how- 
ever, that Mr. Levison is in good ecomnany 
when he agrees with Dr. Henshall on these 
points.” 

When one goes into the disenssion of 
evns and fishing tackle. he does it at much 
hazard of his life, the more esnecially 
if he be himself arbitrary, and if he 
meets others likewise arbitrary. I hope T 
do not elassify as arbitrary in such matters, 
and of eourse the only thing to do is to ad- 
mit every angler’s right to his own fancies 
in such details. Of course I am familiar 
with Dr. Henshall’s writings on this sub- 
ject, and value their thoroughness and acen- 
racy. It would be unjust to Dr. Henshall, 
however, to eall him arbitrary. and unjust 
to ourselves to allow him to be arbitrary. 
In regard to Mr. Levison’s advice to the 
English anglers, on the position of the east- 
ing reel, I have eariier stated that Mr. 
Levison was, perhaps, not properly re- 
ported, since certainly he would not advo- 
cate the use of the casting reel in such a 
position that the spool runs against the end 
of the thumb and not away from it. As to 
the position of the reel on top of the rod, 
with the handle to the left, so that the rod 
has to be shifted in order to play the fish, 
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CHICAGO 


I have no objection to Dr. Henshall and 
Mr. Levison fishing in that way if they so 
prefer; but I do not like to fish in that way, 
and I know very few anglers who to-day do 
fish in that way; neither do I believe it is 
the typical form of bait casting as prac- 
ticed to-day, certainly not in this part of 
the world. If you cast with your reel on 
top of the rod with the handle to the right, 
you can let it run with the plates parallel 
to the water in the cast, and if you get a 
strike, your hand is there on the handle of 
the reel at once, without an inch of slack 
line or the loss of a moment’s time. More- 
over—and a very important moreover—in 
ease of an over-run in the east, one can best 
get at the snarl with the reel in the position 
of the east; that is to say, on top of the rod, 
and under the control of the thumb all the 
time. I have not, in fifteen years bait cast- 
ing, seen a reel placed in any other way. 

I know some fly casters who always put 
the reel on top of the rod for their fly cast- 
ing, and I have had a few friends—a very 
few—argue with me that that was the right 
way in which to use the reel on the fly rod. 
They stated that the rod thus “had the 
strain more evenly distributed upon it,” 
ete. All such are very welcome to use the 
reel in that position if they like, though to 
me it does not seem natural or practical, 
because it is difficult to get at the bight of 
the line with the left hand in casting; and 
personally, I use the left hand as much as 
the right in handling a fly rod, especially 
when casting for bass with heavy gear. 

Some fly fishermen have their fly rods 
double-guided, and use a hand grasp or 
short butt, so that they can reverse the po- 
sition of the guides and so take the “ set ” 
out of the rod. Some bait casters do the 
same thing. The necessity for this, for the 
average sportsman, is more theoretical than 
actual, if one be using a good rod, whether 
fly or bait. Therefore, when it comes to the 
question of personal preference in fishing, 
I simply say let every fellow fish the way 
he likes. 

There is, however, a certain ban on bad 
form in sport, and it is perhaps safe to say 
that good form in the handling of a weapon 
or implement has been observed in the mak- 
ing of the best records or performances of 
that weapon or implement. You do not 


see the cracks of the rifle or shotgun assum- 
ing unnatural or impossible positions. I 
do not think you ever saw a fly easting 
record made with the reel on top of the rod, 
or a bait casting record made by any man 
who did not place the reel as I have de- 
So much one may say with malice 


scribed. 
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toward none, and the wish that they shall 
all have good fishing, no matter how they 
fish. 


DOWN-STREAM DELIGHTS 


It was Mr. W. D. Howells, who in one 
of his earlier books told in his matter-of- 
fact way some of the things which might 
and perhaps did happen during a wedding 
journey down the St. Lawrence. I don’t 
know whether the fact discovered Mr. How- 
ells, or Mr. Howells discovered the fact, 
none the less it is a fact that there is no 
better way in the world to pass a wedding 
trip than on a steamboat going down stream 
on some big river. As this fact was over- 
looked in the haste of the moment in my 
own ease, I have often wished since then 
that I were not yet married, or that 1 were 
a Mormon, and might be married many 
times again, and so have plenty of wedding 
journeys of just that particular kind. Rail- 
way travel is too hurried and nervous. On 
a boat, whether a big boat or a little boat, 
all is quiet and peaceful and comfortable. 
There is no prettier form of outdoor enjoy- 
ment than a camping and canoe trip in 
some wild country. Personally I shall 
never be happy until I have taken a steam- 
boat trip from one end of the Mississippi 
river to the other. American business life 
is all up stream. I presume that is why 
there is so much rest and relaxation in a 
down-stream journey. 

It was a pleasant down-stream party 
which left Waterloo, Iowa, a few weeks ago 
bound for the St. Louis Exposition, via the 
Cedar river and the Mississippi river, in a 
boat of their own construction. The party 
was made up of Mr. Wm. F. Parrott, his 
son Robert and four boy companions. They 
reached St. Louis brown as berries, hungry 
as bears and infatuated with the trip. 

The delights of down stream have been 
known for exactly twenty-one years to 
Isaae Stevenson, the millionaire lumberman 
of Marinette, Wis. When he was a 
younger man, Mr. Stevenson annexed large 
sections of the pine wilderness along the 
Eseanaba river, in Michigan, a famous 
trout stream, and one of interest to the 
eanoeman. For twenty-one years he has 
been in the habit of taking at least one trip 
camping and trout fishing on the Eseanaba, 
and the Stevenson trout trip has now grown 
to be an institution of more than local fame. 
The equipment for the party of Mr. Stev- 
enson and his guests this year consisted of 
six great flat bottomed boats, each twenty 
feet long and of five feet beam, besides 
many small boats, canoes, ete., used by the 
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younger Stevensons. There were seven 
tents, 12x24 each. There were tables, 
chairs, mattresses, beds, blankets, ete., of as 
great quantity and as good quality as one 
would meet at home. A professional cook, 
with a staff of assistants, catered to the 
convenience of all. The outfit, when un- 
packed at its destination of Swanzy, Mich., 
was taken from a 40-foot freight ear, which 
it had entirely filled. There were more than 
a seore of anglers in the party this year. 
These camped every night, it need not be 
said, in elaborate comfort, and they caught 
at least a few trout in their days on the 
Eseanaba. They came out as per the an- 
nual sehedule, at Wells, where they took 
Mr. Stevenson’s yacht, the Bonita, across 
Green Bay to Marinette, where the party 
regularly disbands. This is the oldest and 
most extensive down-stream tour of the sort 
of which T have ever had any knowledge. 
THE CRIME OF 


MR. JOHNSON 


There is gloom in the ranks of that 
doughty band of sportsmen, the Wishininne 
elub, of Chieago. A certain prominent 
member, as was well known by all others 
of the elub, recently imported a great store 
of fine peanut hams from that choicest part 
of Virginia wherein at one time he had his 
home. This same member some time ago 
also imported from Virginia, among other 
things. a eolored butler, to whom he gave 
eeneral charge of his household, the said 
butler being named Johnson, and being well 
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IN A PLACE LIKE THIS? 


known to all members of the Wishininne 
club at various banquets at the aforesaid 
mmember’s home, wherein the aforesaid pea- 
nut hams likewise figured largely. Mr. 
Johnson,” as known by the club, became a 
funetionary of certain importance. It 
never oceurred to his employer, who went 
abroad for the summer, that “Mr. John- 
son” would betray the trust reposed in him 
by virtue of his ancient Virginia lineage 
and his reputation as a faithful body serv- 
ant. Alas! for human nature. When the 
Wishininne man returned, with visions of 
future banquets this winter bright in his 
mind, it was only to meet one of the bitter- 
est disappointments of his life. Mr. John- 
son had been tried and he was not true! 
The pet six-shooter of his boss was missing; 
two pet overcoats of the boss were likewise 
gone. Several pet waistcoats failed of 
resurrection, and different matters were not 
as they should have been. Worst of all— 
and this was what broke the boss’s heart 
and put all the Wishininnes on the mourn- 
ing beneh—all those Virginia peanut. hams 
had disappeared! They were then and 
there embodied in the person of Mr. John- 
son himself! The latter was so fat, uncetu- 
ous and happy looking that it seemed a 
crime to charge him with the erime. None 
the less, the elamors of the Wishininne elub 
eould not be disregarded. To-day Mr. 
Johnson lies in jail. If the Wishininnes 











could get at him there would be another } 


Southern outrage. The loss of these hams 


is too, too much. 
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HAS THE WILD PIGEON REAPPEARED? 


Stories are perennial of the reappearance 
of the wild pigeon, and some of them come 
in such form as to warrant and compel the 
belief that the species is not wholly extinct. 
We need not believe out of hand that the 
wild pigeon has migrated to South America 
or to Central America, for such matters 
should be matters of proof and not of eon- 
jecture; but although it is sure that these 
birds are rare, there is no use in asserting 
absolutely that they are extinet. There 
are in Grand Rapids, Mich., two passenger 
pigeons mounted, specimens which were 
killed within six years in that State. 
Within five years I have seen myself a 
freshly killed specimen of the passenger 
pigeon in Wiseonsin. Now comes Dr. N. 
Agnew, of Brandon, Manitoba, with the 
following communication : 

T send you elipping from the Manitoba 
Free Press. Tf you will refer to the Febru- 
ary number of Freip anp Stream for 1903, 
rage 699, you will see an article by Dr. 
Yorke on the disappearance of the “ Pas- 
senger Pigeon.” Also refer to the April 
number of Fretp AND StrEAM, 1903, page 
897, and you will find a letter from me, dif- 
fering with Dr. Yorke on the disappear- 
anee of the birds, and suggesting a migra- 
tion to South America. It would seem 
from the excerpts which I enclose that my 
surmise was probably correct. These rest- 
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less wanderers may again incline to come 
North and have sent out seouts. If so we 
may have the pleasure of again seeing not 
merely the advance guard, but the countless 
millions. If I learn anything farther on 
this subject, so interesting to naturalists, I 
will advise you.” 

The clippings mentioned read as below: 


Persistent reports are being received of 
the presence of wild pigeons in portions of 
southern Manitoba. 

According to the reports, flocks of birds 
resembling the wild dove have been seen at 
different points. They were sitting on the 
grain stooks and fences, but none of them 
were killed. The birds are larger than the 
dove and are a different color. The dove is 
seldom seen in flocks unless at a water hole 
or late in the fall before migrating and dur 
ing the summer they are seen in pairs or with 
one or two young accompanying the old birds. 

Many theories have been advanced to ac- 
count for the disappearance of the wild pigeon 
from the North American continent, but none 
of the theories have been adopted as being a 
solution. The most plausible theory yet ad- 
vanced is that they migrated south instead of 
north, choosing South America to spend the 
summer, instead of the north country, where 
so many of them were slaughtered each year. 

Mr. G. H. Fox, of Selkirk. writes: “ In the 
Free Press of September 9, I see you report 
the return of the wild pigeon to parts of 
southern Manitoba. Some few have also 
found their way further north. During the 
last two weeks T have seen two small flocks 
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of them in the Clandeboye district. I 
counted five in one lot and nine in the other. 
I should judge them to be new arrivals, as 
they appeared to be very wild.” 

The incident reported by Mr. Fox would 
seem to be the more authentic. These news- 
paper reports are frequently made by per- 
sons who are ignorant or inaccurate in their 
observations, and in a matter so interesting 
as this, only absolute proof should be ac- 
cepted. As I have stated, the suggestion of 
a migration to South America is by no 
means proof of such a migration. The 
appearance of these birds in Manitoba is 
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some of the interesting questions which may 
be asked even to-day in regard to the big 
aristocrat of the pike family. Some time 
ago, for instance, Mr. Sam J. Ryan, of Ap- 
pleton, Wis., wrote me to be on my guard 
in Chieago against the arrival of the arch- 
museallunge of all the ’lunges: Mr. Louis 
Ullman, of Appleton, had seen in an open 
box on a baggage ear, which came down the 
Ashland division to that city, a museallunge 
which he was told weighed 98 pounds. At 
this stage the story assumed the form of 
“oreat excitement prevails,” for Mr. Ull- 
man was unable to get the name of the Chi- 
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cuite within the range of possibilities, but 
the facet should be set beyond all doubt by 
yroof more conclusive than that in hand. 
The band-tailed pigeon of Oregon and the 
Rocky Mountains J have myself often shot 
as far south as lower New Mexico, and 
when I first saw these birds flying I thought 
they were the passenger pigeons. Any re- 
port of passenger pigeons appearing in any 
region near or tributary to the Rocky 
Mountains ought to be accepted with the 
query whether these birds might not have 
been the band-tailed pigeon. It would 
surely be no more unreasonable to suppose 
that these birds might go out of their usual 
habitat than to suppose overhastily that 
the passenger pigeons have forsaken both 
habit and habitat and gone to South 
America or some other region. The latter 
were consummation devoutly to be hoped, 
but I fear we must still consider the matter 
as not proven. 


ABOUT MUSCALLUNGE 

There is a delightful halo of mystery 
which surrounds that giant game fish, the 
museallunge. Is he becoming extinet, or is 
he simply learning wisdom? Are the big- 
gest ones all caught? Are we and each of 
us at any time apt to hook the original 
granddaddy of all musecallunge? How big 
does the muscallunge ever grow? These are 
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cago angler or any details regarding the 
capture, except that the angler had eaught 
that one fish, had closed his trip and was 
going home to get the fish mounted. At the 
date of this writing diligent search among 
the taxidermists of Chicago fails to de- 
velop any news of this giant fish. What 
would fishing be without fish stories to help 
us along. 

It would seem that the museallunye, how- 
ever, ought not to be quite so mysterious as 
he is. In spite of all that has been written 
for the sporting press in the endeavor to 
show the difference between the muscallunge 
and the Great Northern pike and the pick- 
erel, confusion still exists as to these 
species. In one of the sporting booklets 
put out by the Northern Pacific railroad, 
there appears over the title “ A Minnesota 
Museallunge,” a very good picture of a 
Great Northern pike, the fish usually known 
as pickerel in the Western states. The mis- 
take is a natural one, yet one which I feel 
sure will be resented by all genuine muscal- 
lunge. Those white body spots make the 
matter easy, although in the engraving we 
cannot pass upon the seales of the cheek, 
ete., on which the scientists rely. Any 
angler can look at the tail, the head and the 
body eolor of this fish and tell at a glance 
that it is a sublimated “snake” and not a 
muscallunge. 























CHICAGO FLY CASTING TOURNAMENT 

Thirty-eight competitors from five differ- 
ent cities met in the first open tournament 
of the Chicago Fly Casting Club at Chi- 
eago, September 17. The visitors came 
from Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio, and Milwaukee, 
Wis. The tournament was held in the na- 
ture of an experiment, it being the purpose 
of the local elub to build it up “into an ev ent 
of greater annual importance in ease sufti- 
cient interest be manifested. The club 
looks forward to a more extended schedule 
of events and to a greater attendance in the 
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tournament which it proposes for next sea- 
son. It is very much hoped that some 
English competitors will be here next year. 

Three events were scheduled in the Chi- 
cago tournament, for %4-oz. bait, ¥e-oz. bait 
and long distance bait, no fly casting events 
being carded. Ernest Bartholomew, of 
Kalamazoo, cast 158, 143 and 132 feet in 
his three casts, winning the event by a 
goodly margin. John Hohmann, of Chi- 
cago, took the %4- oz. bait, and A. C. Smith, 
cf Chieago, the Y%-oz. bait event. The 
scores, first, second and third places, 
follow: 





SCORES IN “OPEN TO ALL” BAIT CASTING TOURNAMENT HELD IN 
GARFIELD PARK, SEPTEMBER 17th, 1904. 
LONG DISTANCE 
NAME 44 -OZ. BAIT. 42-OZ, BAIT CASTS AVERAGE 
i EM ips Se Co a 97.8 97.8 17 114 108 79%, 
We oo oa eanis oe View Sanu ey 93.7 94.3 114 79 99 971 Vs 
Oe A OP ee eee 95.9 96.4 125 135 135 1312 
OE RR Pn on 97.9 98.5 139 128 100 mo 
i a 96.5 97.1 141 129 35 10 
i, Se SS oa ss Sp sees enc wd 97.2 97.8 113 118 128 19s 
B. J. Kellenberger.............. 96.9 97.1 101 104 127 110%, 
ee eee 97.4 97. 95 124 103 LU7 
i) | SOI a garth din x00. 0.8 DA ane 93.6 96.6 132 74 10 72 
ee ee ee eee 91.2 95.9 92 125 32 83 
ee 97.7 97.8 lll 112 125 Ll 
i I 5s oes ie, om Rade ee 98.5 97.5 138 145 118 33%, 
ee Es 5 ties halk a ania eae 97.9 98.1 61 136 149 115%, 
ig le SN gis aia s asa'e sow) sek owe 95.7 97.3 lll 0 22 441, 
eR eee 97.4 a8. 132 133 116 127 
ab, es MS Seca eore gale ice ikl Some 92.3 94.7 lll 113 23 821 
Se. eer re 91.4 91. 112 69 76 85 
i es 244 <davkares aweiaee 97.8 95.2 120 0 136 851 
ee | 94.8 96.1 
Ce ND co oo idee awn 95.9 95.1 94 0 87 601 
ee .- 85.5 83 
Br Me I So a wig hig ae ae oie 84.5 81.5 
LR Peet 96.2 103 99 104 102 
a, IN 5 coy cide dee dicesasie 96.3 97 33 95 75 
eee eee 92.8 
OO EET Cer re eee 96.2 102 80 77 861, 
iy. ke MI 0:65 <awieeeee eo 82.9 0 83 57 462 
ae eR rer se 94.9 0 104 104 691 
es as 6 la /ehane wean 96.2 113 77 23 71 
te Ee eee 94.1 
A Re Ee ee ee 97.2 
So err er ae 91.2 74 126 113 104%, 
Fe eer ener s 84.4 14 124 107 91% 
eee Pe 96.1 108 112 110 110 
OS ae peer 93.5 104 101 114 1061% 
oe le ade oh ede Ae 92.4 
. PONE. a csceneses sas 158 143 132 144% 
WINNING SCORES. 
1/4,-OZ. BAIT. Y,-OZ. BAIT. LONG DISTANCE. 

John Hohmann......... 98.5 A.C. Smith...... ». 98.5 E. Bartholomew....... 1441% 
H. G. Haseall ; Tie 97.9 H. G. Haseall....... 98.1 John Hohmann . 133% 
es tum © >, je 98. C. B. Kelsey.......... 131% 
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The Chicago Fly Casting Club announces 
the following as winners for the season 
1904: 

Long Distance Fly, F. N. Peet. 

Dist. and Ace’y Fly, H. G. Hascall and 
F. N. Peet (tie). 

Del. Fly, H. G. Hascall. 

1-2 oz. Bait (1st prize), G. A. Hinter- 
leitner. 

1-2 oz. Bait (2d prize), B. J. Kellen- 
berger. 

1-4 oz. Bait (1st prize), H. W. Perce. 

1-4 oz. Bait (2d prize), G. A. Davis. 

Highest actual scores for season were: 

Long Distance Fly, F. N. Peet, 122 feet. 

Dist. and Ace’y Fly, H. G. Hascall and 
94 9-12 per cent. 

Del. Fly, H. G. Hascall, 94 9-24 per,cent. 

1-2 oz. Bait, H. G. Hascall, 98 16-40 per 
cent. 

1-4 oz. Bait, H. W. Perce, 98 7-24 per 
cent. 


THE GREEN CANOE 

For a long time I saw this boat—a beau- 
tiful green boat, so beautifully finished that 
you could see your face in it; a canvas- 
covered Maine model, brought out into this 
part of the world almost for the first time 
this year—as it rested in the big show win- 
dow of a local sporting goods firm. I 
stopped and looked at it, and nearly always 
found a great many other persons also 
standing and looking. It was not after the 
fashion of most of our Western boats. It 
was lighter, more graceful, with more of the 
Indian canoe to it, and yet with that scien- 
tific skill in its lines with which the white 
man has improved the Indian canoe idea 
until his canoes are immeasurably better 
than any ever builded by an Indian out of 
any material whatever. 

I first saw this boat away last winter. 
By early spring I had a chill of apprehen- 
sion. I did not really need a canoe, but I 
felt afraid I was going to buy one, just 
because it was so pretty. By early summer 
I was in asking about prices, though was 
still able to escape. Mid-summer found me 
still more hypnotized, an almost daily ad- 
mirer of this shining green boat, which I 
did not need, but began to know I was go- 
ing to have. As summer drew to a close I 
knew I was gone—lI simply could not resist 
the shininess, the general calm and restful 
assuredness of this little shining green boat. 
Of course, I knew I would fall out of it and 
get a jolly wetting; and I didn’t need it in 
the least, and knew I oughtn’t to have it; 
but still I knew I was going to have it. 

The end came along toward the close of 





summer. I went in and bought the boat! 
I just couldn’t help it. I felt better then, 
but when asked what I was going to do with 
it, was unable to make an intelligent reply. 
At length, however, I resolved to paddle 
up the St. Jo river, just as Pere Marquette 
did with his Indians in the olden time. It 
seemed to me to be a good idea to go over 
the old water trail from Lake Michigan to 
the head of the Kankakee, and I was per- 
feetly assured that neither Pere Marquette 
nor anybody else ever had a canoe quite as 
ereen and shiny as mine. All my friends 
told me that nobody could paddle up the 
St. Jo river, as it was too swift a stream; 
that a rowboat could not make a mile an 
hour against the current, ete. I knew that 
this river, like others heading on the big 
elacial moraine which lies across the coun- 
{ry below Lake Michigan, was possessed of 
a good stiff current, probably five or six 
miles an hour, but this simply served as in- 
ducement, for if a canoe be not good for 
going up fast waters, then of what use is 
it? And did I not now have a canoe? 

So I took a night boat across to St. Jo 
and chartered a boy for a bow paddler. 
They all told us we could not get up the 
river; but did the horrible St. Jo stop us? 
Not any more than it did Pere Marquette, 
and probably not as much. That sleek, 
shiny little green boat simply climbed up 
the current. We averaged nearly three 
miles an hour all the way up——eight or ten 
coming down. There were two of us in the 
boat, with about 150 pounds of baggage, 
ineluding a fairly liberal camp outfit. Thus 
loaded we drew about 4 1-2 inches of water, 
and we went where we liked. With this 
boat two men ean take a complete camping 
outfit, tent, blankets, grub, rifles, fishing 
tackle, ete., and go anywhere they please, 
where other kinds of boat can go, and some 
places where other boats cannot go—as, 
for instanee, the St. Joseph river. Methinks 
the St. Jo will not be the only stream to 
ripple just gently under its easily advane- 
ing bows. 


“ BUCKAYRO.” 


A New York Sunday newspaper recently 
had a story on roping California grizzlies. 
Its writer, who spoke as one having author- 
ity, but who probably didn’t have, in his 
story continually mentioned the “ buck- 
ayro” of lower California. For a long 
time I could not tell whether this was a spe- 
cies of prickly pear or a member of some 
new political party. At last it occurred to 
me that he perhaps meant the Spanish word 
vaquero, which in effect is Californian for 
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| mirers, who always insisted that the Kid 
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cowpuncher. When the Sunday newspaper 
goes in for sport it does so with solemn 
earnestness much to be commended, if at 
times a trifle obscure in its results. 


WHEN BILLY THE KID WAS BLUFFED 

It was a matter of honor with the pro- 
fessional bad man of the old times never to 
take a bluff. His capital in reputation de- 
pended wholly upon his readiness to risk 
his life or to take that of another man. I 
presume there were few desperadoes ever 
known in the West who surpassed in hardi- 
hood and contempt for his own life or that 
of anyone else, William H. Bonney, better 
known as Billy the Kid. This young man 
was a terror to the whole lower portion of 
New Mexico a quarter of a century ago. 
Much of his past is shrouded in mystery, 
and his character comes down to us, of 
course, surrounded with many conflicting 
beliefs. Some say he was not a desperado 
at heart, but was driven wrong. Some say 
he never committed but one murder in his 
life, and that for a worthy motive. Some 
say he killed seven men, some eleven, some 
twenty-one. All say that he never took a 
bluff. He was always ready to “ call every 
play ” and to back his statements with his 
six-shooter. 

This without doubt is generally true, but 
it was not literally true, or at least there is 
one well-known exception to it. Even the 
exception perhaps showed the Kid’s courage 
rather than his cowardice, and proved the 
justice of the claims of many of his ad- 
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never killed a man unless he had to, in spite 
of his swift and continuous record in suel 
matters. I got this story from George L. 
Barber, of Lincoln, New Mexico, an eye 
witness to the events. Mr. Barber was as- 
sociated with me in a lawsuit at Lincoln, 
New Mexico, in 1883, and we had some 
pleasure in talking over old times when we 
met on the old ground last winter. It was 
then that he told me the following story of 
Billy the Kid. 

“ We were down in Lee’s store at Ros- 
well,” said he, “ several of us sitting in the 
storeroom and talking together. Old Cap- 
tain Lee was there, and myself and a few 
others, among whom was Billy the Kid. 
The Kid was standing on the side of the 
room farthest from the street door. I need 
not say that he was armed, as was every- 
body else in those times of the Lincoln 
county war. At the right hand of the Kid 
was a door leading into another room, and 
out of that room there opened another door 
to the back yard, in which the Kid’s horse 
was standing tied at the time. 

“As we sat there in the room talking 
about nothing in particular, there came the 
sound of horse’s hoofs out in the street. 
No one knew in those days whether a new- 
comer might be friend or foe, so we all 
turned our eyes toward the front door. 
There rode up on a splendidly caparisoned 
horse a fine looking man, who without ado 
dismounted, tied his horse in front of the 
store and came directly in at the front door 
to where we were sitting. He was looked 
at intently by every man in the room, and 
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he returned the gaze in kind, not with 
bravado, but with directness. There was 
not a man in the room who had ever seen 
him before. My work kept me in that part 
of the country for a long time, and none of 
us, then or afterwards, was ever able to find 
a man who had ever seen this caballero be- 
fore or since that moment. 

“The man was a Mexican, that was easy 
to see, yet he was not a dark Mexican, but 
one of the fair-haired and blue-eyed sort 
which we here in New Mexico are accus- 
tomed to call Castilians. He was richly, 
indeed magnificently dressed in the Mexican 
costume. He was armed, as I need not say. 
His belt and his weapons were highly orna- 
mented. You might have called him a dude 
if there had not been something about the 
earriage of the man which would have 
robbed your lips of the word before you 
spoke it. lle was a stranger to all of us, 
but he had not been in the room for a min- 
ute before we knew that he was a brave 
man. 

“ He stood forward toward the middle of 
the room, facing all of us strangers, among 
whom he could not claim one friend or aec- 
quaintanece. It was as though he had come 
there for a direct purpose, although we 
could never trace any message of invitation 
or advice to him. It was obvious that his 
errand was to meet Billy the Kid, and he 
seemed in some way to know that the Kid 
was to be there at that time. 

“ The stranger stood there with his eyes 
fixed directly and sneeringly on the face of 
Billy the Kid. Each stood with his weapon 
within easy reach of his right hand. The 
Mexican paid no attention to the rest of us, 
after his first look around the room, but 
kept his eyes full on the face of the Kid, as 
the latter stood half leaning against the 
counter, his right hand just within easy 
grasp of his fatal six-shooter. The Mexi- 
can rolled himself a cigarette as he so 
stood, and lighted it, still keeping his eyes 
on the face of the most redoubtable desper- 
ado ever known in that whole region. 

“The Kid, for one time in his life, could 
not stand the gaff of another man’s eye. 
The Mexican stood there and sneered at him 
openly, saying not a word, for what seemed 
to us the period of a half an hour, although 
it was perhaps not more than a minute or 
iwo. The Kid changed color, grew uneasy 
and shifted his position, but dared not, or 
did not, attempt to move. The Mexican 
stood and smiled at him, coolly, deliberately. 
At last he said, taking the cigarette from 
between his lips, ‘Usted muy bravo? ’—as 


though to say, ‘I hear you are a very brave 
man.’ 


He smiled sarcastically as he spoke, 
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and everyone there knew that a deliberate 
insult had been conveyed to Billy the Kid 

“ The latter attempted to pass it off with 
some laughing assent. The Mexican did not 
laugh with him, but at him. ‘ Yo tambien!’ 
said he, calmly and coldly (‘I am a brave 
man too’). He made no further challenge 
to the Kid, nor any further remark to him, 
but stood there, cool and tantalizing as a 
fiend, actually facing down the best pistol 
shot on the border, and the man who had 
ihe reputation of calling every bluff that 
came. Now, I saw that and know it, and 
I always thought it was one of the strangest 
ineidents that ever came into my life. 

“The visitor stood there as nonchalantly 
as if he were waiting for a drink and no 
for a pistol shot. He stood smiling and 
sneering, looking in Billy the Kid’s faee, 
and never shifting his own eyes. Who he 
was none of us knew or ever learned. Why 
he came we could only guess. We all know 
that the Kid did some wild things with me 
and women across the border. Was this 
visit to avenge the wrong done to some git! 
or to some man? Was it simply an act ol 
bravado on the part of some Mexican bai 
man? We never knew, and if the Kid 
knew he never told. 

“They had an even break and fair play 
There was no one in that room who in 
tended to give any aid or comfort to either 
one of them. The gun of each man hung 
low and handy at his right hand. The 
Mexican seemed in no hurry to begin, but 
we all knew he would begin when the time 
came. He did not make the first reach for 
his gun, and seemed to be perfectly content 
to wait until the Kid did so. That was m 
country for a cheap bluff, and moreover 
we all in some way felt that this stranger 
meant business. He had already taker 
chances of his life within two minutes after 
he came into the room, for the Kid hai 
killed men with less provocation and per 
haps with less justice. 

“Now, I saw the Kid shift and squirm 
under that man’s glance, although he did 
not dare take his eye away from the other's 
face. At length the Kid let his arm droj 
down straight in front of him. He seemeé 
to go suddenly angry. We could not saj 
that he had shown cowardice, although bé 
certainly showed uneasiness. His eye blazed 
up as his anger arose. ‘Damn you!’ hé 
cried at the stranger, ‘what do you mean 
I have just killed a man. Have I got t 
kill another?’ 

“The Kid, a few days before, had killed 
a man in a game of cards—a matter whid 
never came before any court of law, ani 
which was not pressed by any inhabitant of 
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“TITE GHOSTS OF THE PLAINS” 


that country. It might have been that in- 
side of his peculiar soul there was stirring 
some compunction at taking another human 
life so soon. 

“The Mexican made no answer whatever 
to his remarks, and made no motion to- 
ward his own weapon. He simply stood 
there sneering at the Kid, his eyes covering 
the Kid’s face and hand. This strange 
spectacle lasted for an age, it seemed to us. 
At last, to our astonishment, we saw Billy 
the Kid, with some sort of gesture which 
we could not understand, whether it meant 
rage, or sorrow, or anger, or a threat, sidle 
off along the edge of the counter and into 
the other room. Then he sprang out 
through the back door, onto his horse, and 
was off, and we did not see him there again 
for quite a while. 

“The Mexican evineed no sign of exulta- 
tion or of concern. He stood there calmly, 
looking after the retreating desperado. He 
glanced around at each of us, one by one, 
without saying a word. Then he bowed, 
left the room, mounted his horse and rode 
off steadily, though in no hurry, to the 
south, whence he had come. 

“As I repeat, none of us ever saw or 
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IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 
heard of him before or since, or ever 
learned who he was. No doubt he came 
from somewhere south of the Rio Grande. 
If he came as a bravo and with the intent 
of adding the reputation of a bluff of the 
first water to fame already gained, then he 
certainly made good in a most distinguished 
manner, and perhaps became more noted 
in his own community. 

“This story I have never heard told of 
Billy the Kid. Most of the participants in 
it are now dead and gone—certainly one, 
and perhaps both of the chief actors. There 
was not one spectator who believed that the 
handsome stranger came there to run a 
cheap bluff. We all felt, in some way, that 
there was here perhaps some secret chapter 
in the strange life of the Kid. The Mexi- 
ean was a fine looking man, well built, 
strong, a little over medium height, and, as 
I have said, his clothing and equipment 
seemed to show him a man of means. I 
still wonder who he was, where he came 
from and what became of him, for he was 
the only man, so far as I know, who ever 
deliberately faced down Billy the Kid.” 

E. Hoven, 

First Natl. Bank Bldg., Chicago, Til, 
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SOME QUAIL AND A CAT 

Old Bill knew what was ahead, and 
rubbed noses with Sport as I finished fast- 
ening the tugs. Then we started down the 
street at a brisk clip, Bill’s iron-shod hoofs 
beating a rousing clamor against the hard 
bricks of the pavement in the stillness of 
the morning; then in softer thud as he 
hammered the dirt road down to the river, 
with Sport sneezing, eapering and howling 
his delight alongside. Then came the hol- 
low booming of the bridge planks as we 
crossed the river and entered the long “ bot- 
tom road ” overhung with timber. The elm 
leaves were rusted and withered, piled in 
noisy windrows that rasped against Bill’s 
shambling feet as we wended our way. 
The maples, ochre yellow and rusty red, 
stood in fall dress on the silent hillsides. 
In the fenee corners a blaze of searlet pro- 
claimed the sumae thicket. Here and there 
a walnut, denuded of leaves, but loaded 
with the spheres of ripening nut hulls, stood 
stiff and black against the sky. From afar 
eame the early voice of the farmyard cock, 
the brazen note of a cowbell, the yapping 
of a farm dog—all sounds that fitted softly 
into the scheme of fall time. On either 
hand were rows and rows of corn, sere and 
yellow, rustling, soft voiced, promising a 
eolden harvest for the tiller of the soil. 

For perhaps four miles we three, Bill, 
Sport and I, traveled until we left the main 
road, crossed a big hill and worked over to 
an old stone quarry long sinee given over 
to a tangled growth of sumac, blackberry 
vines and rank weeds. Here and there a 
good sized tree had grown since the quarry 
was worked out and old Bill was tied to one 
of these, to associate with his own ideas. 
Bye and bye I was wading waist-deep 
through the cover, with Sport crossing and 
reerossing ahead of me. Suddenly the dog 
vanished. There was no longer any waving 
of bushes, for he had found birds and 
frozen on them. I soon loeated him, stiff 
as a poker, one foot off the ground, tail 
straight out behind and nose pointing true 
—a dog worth keep and companionship. A 





roaring burst of wings, a seattering bunch 
of brown meteors hustling across the morn- 
ing sky, a couple of erashing shots—then 
I marked the birds down in the edge of the 
corn ahead. Sport came back with a plump 
brown and white “ Bob” that went into the 
game pocket. The other shot missed. It 
sometimes does. 

There was good hunting in the morning 
glory and wild buekwheat tangle that grew 
among the corn rows, and you should have 
seen Sport catch the scent and “ freeze” as 
he rummaged the cover and put up the sin- 
gle birds. When the cover was empty we 
wandered on, using little haste and full of 
ereat content; but when Sport found the 
second covey we did it all over again, and 
the game pockets were comfortably heavy 
when we neared the far end of the cover, 
where the little creek came down from the 
hills and flowed on under the dense thickets 
of plum and sumac. 

It was here that the unexpected hap- 
pened. Sport in exploring these same 
thickets entered one that the wild euewn- 
bers had strangled and buried under a 
heavy eanopy of vines. This, as it chanced, 
was the lair chosen by a big bobeat, who 
no doubt appreciated the hunting ground 
offered by the quarry covers and had so- 
journed here until he had waxed fat and 
lazy, living on the fullnesss of the land and 
taking toll as he chose when darkness came. 
Sport found the big eat and a row ensued 
down there in the vine-clad thicket—a row 
full of savage snarls and ki-yi’s, of spitting 
and deep growls. Then came the erash of 
swift moving objects, and the big eat burst 
into the open not ten feet from where I 
stood waiting. No bobeat can withstand 
nvmber six shot at a distance of ten feet. 
When Sport came out of the thicket he 
found the old quail-eater kicking and gasp- 
ing his last with a big hole in his side. 

At first the dog still looked for trouble, 
but he soon recognized the impropriety of 
worrying a fallen foe, and so sat down on 
his haunehes to wait for something to hap- 
pen. Presently I gathered the big cat up, 
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threw him over my shoulder and carried 
him to the buggy, where he was dumped in 
behind and taken to town, to furnish thrills 
for those of the youthful population who 
were yet too callow to go forth with a gun 
and could as yet only seare one another with 
stories of fierce panthers and things which 
wait on overhead limbs to drop down and 
devour one—a matter of certain truth, be- 
eause the story was in the Fourth Reader, 
and everyone knew it was so—else why 
should it be in the Fourth Reader? 

When sufficient time had passed and the 
remains had been viewed and commented 
on by the old men who had killed “ paint- 
ers” years ago in the unforgotten wilder- 
ness of their youth, and when the one re- 
rorter of the town weekly had interviewed 
Sport and me for the fourth time, so ethat 
he should get the whole story fixed in his 
mind, the remains were taken away and 
duly stripped of the spotted pelt which was 
to become a rug later on. It was weeks be- 
fore the village world settled back into its 
usual runt. As for Sport, he considered quail 
shooting of far more interest and impor- 
tance than cat hunting. 


WEST COAST NOTES. 

The Knight Templars’ conclave at San 
Francisco this year brought more people to 
the Pacifie coast than any other one attrac- 
tion for several years. A great many of 
these visitors came over the northern routes 
and others returned east the same way. 
Many stopped off at different points for 
shooting and fishing, most of them fishing, 
and all expressed a high appreciation of 
the West coast and its possibilities. They 
were a little early for salmon fishing, be- 
eause this season had heen the driest for 
fourteen years and the salmon had not yet 
come in from the sea. With trout, how- 
ever, it was different, and no one went away 
disappointed. 

The Tanana valley of Alaska will be one 
of the famous grouse shooting grounds of 
the world as soon as transportation facili- 
ties and accommodations enable one to go in 
and out of that country with some degree 
of comfort. L. L. Bales, the Alaska mail 
carrier, has traveled the Tanana country for 
several years, and says that the sharp-tailed 
crouse, ptarmigan and blue grouse are 
fonnd in the Tanana valley literally in 
thousands. The whole valley is a grass 


country, similar to the grass plains of the 
Middle West, and, except for the climate, 
the birds live under about the same eondi- 
tions as in Montana, Wyoming and western 


Nebraska. 


Feed is plenty and there seems 
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to be nothing to seriously interfere with the 
breeding. 


It seems, now, that the biggest Skyko- 
mish rainbow is still uneaught. I have a 
letter from Mr. F. P. Townsend, a mining 
man whose business takes him into the 
mountains along the north fork of the Sky- 
komish several times a month, in which he 
states that he had seen rainbow trout in the 
pools of the upper north fork which he es- 
timated wonld run nearly five feet in length 
and would weigh in the neighborhood of 
forty pounds. I thought at first that he must 
have confused rainbow trout with salmon 
that had reached the upper stream to 
spawn, but in conversation with Mr. Quick. 
of Seattle, a few days after I received Mr. 
Townsend’s letter, Mr. Quick also men 
tioned these mammoth trout. He did not 
know that Mr. Townsend had written to me 
ehout them, but he did know that he had 
seen them and had tried to eatech them 
with a fly. He was unsuceessful in this, as 
was Mr. Townsend also, but Mr. Quick 
thinks that they can be taken with a min- 
now without trouble. This coincides with 
my own ideas, for I, too, have seen some 
monsters in the Skykomish river and was 
unable to get them with a fly. Someone 
will find out what they are feeding on one 
of these days, and will be suecessful with- 
out doubt in catching some of them. I pre- 
dict that the time is not far distant when 
the Skykomish river will be known the 
world over as the home of the biggest rain- 
bow trout in the world. Heretofore the 
heaviest trout have always been taken in 
the early spring, usually in May and with 
bait; and this is probably the way that the 
largest one of all will finally be taken. 


Some people seem to doubt the existence 
of big fish on the West coast. Sam Oleson, 
of Chinook, Wash., is nursing a broken rib 
as a result of meeting a big one. A thirty- 
pound salmon jumped out of the pot of his 
salmon trap into the boat, striking Mr. Ole- 
son with force enough to break his rib. 
An Fastern angler should wear body armor 
when fly fishing out here. 


Some years ago men with more enthusi- 
asm than sense dumped a lot of German 
earp into the Willamette river in Oregon. 
The usual result has followed. The fish 
have become an absolute nuisance and have 
spread to the whole Columbia river system. 
When the rivers rise and back into the sur- 
rounding country these fish follow the rise 
inland, and absolutely clean away all vege- 











tation that is soft enough for them to tear 
up. A summer rise in the Snake river tlood- 
ed some alfalfa fields and the carp har- 
vested every bit of the alfalfa before the 
water went down. ‘There is a fortune wait- 
ing for the man who can exterminate this 
raseally foreigner. He does harm every- 
where. Even the Chinamen refuse to eat 
him. 


The dry weather of the past summer af- 
fected the run of salmon on the Pacific 
coast to such an extent that sportsmen will 
have a considerably shorter season for rod 
fishing than usual. Nobody knows exactly 
where the salmon go after they strike the 
deep sea, but the unquestioned fact remains 
that these fish do not come in to spawn un- 
til rain water begins to come down the 
streams. ‘The further the surface water 
flows out to sea the more fish ascend that 
particular stream. Just why this is so is 
not made clear, but it is probable that the 
tish cruising along the coast strike the fresh 
water and follow it up, so that the most fish 
ascend those streams having the greater 
volume of fresh water. The two principal 
rivers in the Northwest are the Columbia 
and the Frazer, each of which discharges a 
volume of water into the Pacific about equal 
to that of the Mississippi, though neither 
river is wide as that stream. 


Owing to the extremely dry weather the 
Coast has suffered from forest fires as it 
never has before. The great forests of fir, 
hemlock and cedar that cover the country 
are almost as inflammable as powder or tur- 
pentine after a spell of hot, dry weather, 
and a fire left by the camper in the woods is 
almost sure to get to the pine needles and 
the dense undergrowth, and spread over 
acres or miles, as the topography of the 
country may determine, before it is extin- 
guished. This year the air has been so full 
of smoke that it was impossible to see a 
distance of a block for days at a time, and 
one’s eyes burned from the pungent smoke. 
There will always be forest fires as long as 
the timber lasts in the far West, but the 
states bordering on the Pacific should take 
this matter in hand and enact even more 
stringent laws than those already in effect 
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for protection against this danger and dam- 
age. When one reflects that there is enough 
lumber in one of these huge firs to build a 
good-sized house or two small cottages com- 
plete, and that these trees stand as thickly 
as possible on the ground, one begins to get 
an idea of the amount of damage done by a 
fire that spreads over thousands of aeres of 
territory. All the Rocky mountain states 
have suffered more or less this past sum- 
mer, from the ravages of fire, though not 
sv much so as the Pacifie coast. 

The three-masted canoe “ Tillacum,” 
which left Vancouver in May, 1901, bound 
for Europe, arrived in England after hav- 
ing sailed a matter of some forty thousand 
miles. This canoe is one of the ordinary 
West coast Indian canoes hewn from the 
trunk of a cedar tree by the Indians and 
measures but two and a-half tons. It is a 
good exponent of canoe possibilities. 


There have been some violations of the 
law in regard to elk in the Olympic moun- 
tains this fall, but not nearly so much as 
heretofore. The country is well patroled 
by the game and fire wardens and the senti- 
ment of the people living along the valleys 
which reach into the Olympies is against the 
killing of elk except strictly in accordance 
with the law. It would be almost impossi- 
ble for a man to kill an elk and get it out 
without passing some of the settlers who 
live in the lower valleys, and once it be- 
came known that he had killed elk illegally 
the settlers would be apt to deal harshly 
with him. 


John Hultman and Thor Nelson were ar- 
rested by Game Warden Chambers, of Sno- 
homish eounty, for dynamiting fish in the 
Stillaguamish river. It cost them each 
seventy-five dollars and costs for the privi- 
lege of fishing with dynamite. 


W. R. Hearst, of newspaper and political 
fame, has recently made a trip on the Coast 
and put in his time catching trout at differ- 
ent points. 


W. S. Putuures (El Comancho). 
Areade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


















CLOUDS. 

What an important epoch it is in the 
amateur’s photographic career when he 
realizes how unfinished and incomplete 
landseape pictures are without clouds, or, 
at least, a correct and adequate reproduc- 
tion of sky tint! ‘Truly, he then looks at 
his methods of working in a new light, 
becomes cognizant of the fact that he has 
been doing Nature a gross injustice, and 
that by the elimination of clouds he has 
robbed her of much of her power to please 
the eye and satisfy the mind. 

In that the intelligence of the American 
amateur photographer is beyond question, 
the fact that so many “bald-headed” land- 
scapes are still in evidence surely indi- 
cates an erroneous impression that the 
photographing of clouds and sky present 
insurmountable difficulties. If this be so, 
permit me to point out the means whereby 
it is possible to reproduce the clouds in all 
their delicacy of form and structure. 

The chief reason why clouds are so fu- 
gitive is found in the fact that the ordi- 
nary dry plate is not equally sensitive to 
the various colors of the spectrum. These 
colors, as you probably know, are red, or- 
ange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and vio- 
let. In photography, we are for the most 
part dealing with reflected light. ‘hat is 
to say, we do not work with the light as it 
comes direct from the sun, but only such 
part of it as is reflected by the different 
objects upon which the direct sunlight 
strikes. ‘lhe amount of this reflection de- 
pending upon the color of these objects, it 
stands to reason that the working light is 
far from a uniform quantity, not only for 
different pictures, but for different parts 
of the same picture. For instance, a 
white house reflects nearly all the light 
that falls upon it—that is, furnishes a 
working light of almost equal intensity, 
as though coming direct from the sun into 
the camera. On the other hand, a black 
objects absorbs nearly all the light that 
falls upon it—that is, transmits but little 











working light. The . 
intermediate colors. ss 
absorb or reflect a 
lesser amount of light, 
according to their po- 
sition in the spectrum. [ 
Without going into 

the subject of ortho- ” 
chromatic photog- 4 

raphy too deeply, let 

it be said that blue is almost as active 
as white, and as it is these two colors 
(calling white a color in the general ac 
ceptation of the word) with which we 
have to deal in photographing clouds and 
sky, one can easily see that this part of a 
view is first recorded and then obliterated 
by the time the other parts of the picture 
have become properly impressed on the 
plate. In short, the intensity and greater 
activity of blue and white result in over- 
exposure, while the same length of time 
is barely sufficient to give the less active 
green (the dominant landscape color) a 
normal exposure. This brief explanation 
will show you wherein the ordinary plate 
is deficient; but this deficiency led to the 
invention and manufacture of color-sensi- 
tive plates, variously known as ortho- 
chromatic, isochromatic, color differenti- 
ating, etc. These aim to equalize the sen- 
sitiveness of the emulsion to all the col- 
ors, and although this object has been but 
imperfectly accomplished, the improve- 
ment is sufficiently marked to warrant the 
belief that a still greater advance will be 
made along these lines during the next 
few years. 

To avoid misunderstanding, however, 
let me remind you here that I have been 
referring to plates in particular. So far 
as films are concerned, even the older 
emulsions possess orthochromatic quali- 
ties which the ordinary plate does not, and 
as explained by the writer in the March, 
1904, issue of FierLp anD STREAM, the new 
Eastman N.C. film is not only a great im- 
provement on the old firm emulsion, but 
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is fully orthochromatic and in every re 
spect equal to the best color-differentiat: 
ing plate now obtainable. This is now al- 
most most universally recognized, so that 
those that are using the N.C.’s will not 
need to resort to the dodges spoken of in 
the present article, although the brief ex- 
planation of the whys and wherefores of 
orthochromatics will doubtless be inter- 
esting. 

The first means at our command, there- 
fore, to include clouds with our landscape 
pictures is the use of orthochromatic or 
isochromatic plates. It is usually meces- 
sary, however, to use in connection with 
them what is called a ray screen or ray 
filter—a mechanical aid, by the bye, not 
required with the N.C’s. These screens 
or filters consist, respectively, of a piece 
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ing the density of the medium through 
which the light passes ere it strikes the 
dry plate. Broadly speaking, the exposure 
is increased about four times when a 
light-colored screen or filter is used. 

Many workers use a screen with the or 
dinary plate, and although better color 
values are secured with than without it, 
there is no doubt that the orthochromatic 
plate insures a much more satisfactory 
and accurate correction of luminosity 
values, 

Still another method of representing 
clouds is by what is called double print- 
ing—that is, combining a cloud negative 
with a negative of the landscape proper 
in printing. This method is of inesti- 
mable value in aiding the worker to give 
to his picture that finish which puts them 
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of dyed glass or a colored solution (potas- 
sium bichromate) enclosed between two 
pieces of glass. It has been found that 
although the orthochromatic plate is more 
sensitive than the ordinary plate to reds, 
yellows and greens, it is still supersensi- 
tive to blue and violet, and the screen or 
filter is designed to partially offset this 
uncorrected defect in the composition of 
the emulsion. As the screen serves to de- 
press the most active light rays, the ex- 
posure is necessarily increased and the 
extent of this increase depends entirely 
upon the depth of the color of the medium 
through which the light must pass before 
reaching the plate. A deep yellow is best 
for thin feathery clouds—medium-dark 
clouds require a somewhat lighter screen, 
while a very light color is sufficient for 
the darkest clouds. The object of thus 
varying the tint of the screen is apparent. 
The more intense the light, the greater 
the need for depressing it, and this, as 
we have seen, is accomplished by regulat- 





in a different class to those where blank- 
ness reigns supreme in that part of the 
print which pretends to stand for the sky. 
But the process has been very much 
abused and overworked. Facility in man- 
ipulation has created unnatural and oft- 
times incongruous effects in that the av- 
erage amateur has contracted the perni- 
cious habit of using half a dozen favorite 
cloud negatives on each and every occa- 
sion, and this without regard to suitabil- 
ity from the standpoint of lighting and 
weather conditions. The object of every 
landscape photographer should be to pic- 
ture Nature as she is. The clouds or sky 
being always with us, this object is imper- 
fectly accomplished if he fails to record 
them. And by recording them I do not 
necessarily mean the securing of land- 
scape and clouds on the same plate, but 
showing them on the finished print, no 
matter if this be done by printing-in or 
otherwise. To my mind, it’s a question 
of the end justifying the means. I am 
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By Jno. M. Schreck Third Prize 
A WILD BELTED KINGFISHER 

not opposed to the printing-in method of 
securing cloud effects, but 1 do deprecate 
its abuse. How obviously ridiculous a 
photograph is which shows dark, thundery 
clouds suspended o’er a sunlit landscape, 
or clouds lighted from the left hanging 
over a scene lighted from the right, and 
vice versa! It is such absurdities as this 
that have brought double-printing into 
disrepute. Clouds must be in harmony 
with the landscape. An entire absence of 
clouds or even sky tint in a print is much 
to be preferred to untruthful and inartis- 
tic cloud effects secured by means of the 
printing-in process. When an improve- 
ment is made in any article, or in the 
method of accomplishing anything, we 
hail it with delight; but when these im- 
provements are abused, when they are 
availed of in ways for which they were 
never intended, our joy becomes tempered 
with sadness, and, momentarily, we even 
wish that the old methods still held sway. 

With so many methods at our service 
—orthochromatic and isochromatic plates, 
ordinary plates with screens, the printing- 
in process, and, best, simplest and most 
satisfactory of all, fully orthochromatized 
films—surely there is no reason why any- 
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one should rest content with a blank space 
which Nature decrees should be occupied 
by sky or clouds. So think the matter 
over and you cannot but realize how 
greatly and easily your landscape work 
can be improved a hundred-fold. 


PRINTING ON ETC, 


Those who have never experimented in 
this direction are not aware of the beau- 
tiful effects that can be obtained from 
printing favorite negatives on earthen- 
ware, vases, lamp-shades, gas-globes, etc. 
It is my purpose, therefore, to repeat di- 
rections published in one of the magazines 
some two years ago. If carefully fol- 
lowed, they should enable anyone to do 
the work satisfactorily. 

The easiest and cheapest method is to 
print direct from the negative. Only film 
negatives can be used for part of this 
work. 

First beat up a sufficient quantity of the 
whites of eggs to cover the surface it is 
desired to print upon, and then mix the 
following solutions: 


PORCELAIN, 


No. 1. 

IR 5 as eck gine me oe a. Oe 
Red prussiate of potash....... 6 drams 
No. 2. 

WHE oss sues eecceeeee SD OUNCES 


Citrate of iron and ammonia 7% drams 

Spread the white of egg evenly over the 
surface, and when thoroughly dry, sensi- 
tize with a solution made of equal parts 
of Nos. 1 and 2. When this is dry, the 
vase (or whatever is being experimented 
upon) is ready to be printed. Place the 
film over the sensitized surface by using 
wax at each corner to keep it in position, 
when it may then be printed in strong 
sunlight. There will be no need to re 
move the film to see how dark the image 
is growing, because with the above form- 
ula it will not print beyond a certain 
depth. Continue the printing for about 
half an hour, then wash the vase for fif- 
teen minutes in clear water. 

Better results may be obtained by using 
gelatine instead of the whites of eggs. 

The formula given above will yield 4 
bluish picture, but if desired the follow 
ing sensitizer may be substituted: 
Water 1 ounce 
Silver nitrate Ses 

If this solution is used, print very dee 
and tone in a gold bath. 

Any other article of this nature may be 
printed on in the same manner, and very 
beautiful effects obtained. Pictures rej 
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sulting from the use of the first formula 
will be permanent. 

In printing on clock dials, etc., more 
care will have to be exercised, and I would 
not advise the use of either egg or gela: 
tine. It is better to use a piece of trans: 
parent film the exact size of the negative 
to be printed from. This may be obtained 
by soaking a worthless glass negative in a 
solution made as follows: 


A. 

ME oo oo bts ayaa mane 20 drams 
Red prussiate of potash...... 1 dram 
B. 

ME dswsan dia Sanwwrn upsides 20 drams 
OD dks sisseressiasersverecs SE 


As soon as the film is cleared of the 
image, sensitize it with the silver nitrate 
bath already mentioned and place in a 
shape with a sharp knife, the sensitized 
rack to dry. By cutting out the desired 
film may be removed from the glass, trans- 
ferred to any solid support and then 
printed. Of course, when the article to be 
printed upon has a flat surface, glass- 
plate negatives may be used instead of 
film. 

In stripping a film from a plate to 
transfer to some other surface, a soaking 
of the plate in water for about an hour 
will do, as the film being transparent, it 
will make no _ difference whether it 
stretches or otherwise. If, however, it is 
desired to remove the film whole, the 
plate must be immersed for five min- 
utes in: 


No. 1. 
Ether errs | 
OS Ler oe ee ee eee ae 50 c.c. 
When this coating is dry, place in: 

No. 2. 
2 ers 4 cc 
DU 2 Senos me eaku ee aewenous 186 c.c 


As soon as the film begins to loosen, lay 
a piece of clean white paper over it for a 
support and carefully separate both from 
the plate. It can now be transferred to 
the permanent support. 

Materials for the first formula given 
can be obtained for a few cents of any 
drug-store or dealer in photographic 
goods. 





SEPIA TONES 
For obtaining sepia tones with aristo- 
platino paper, Mr. T. G. Robinson, in the 
September Professional and Amateur Pho- 
tographer, recommends the following proc- 
ess: 
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A SAUCY SANDPIPER 


For the sepias, print just a shade darker 
than you wish the finished prints. For the 
black and white, a little darker, about two 
shades darker than you wish the finished 
prints. Flatten and wash through the first 
two waters as usual, then place prints in a 
bath of salt, one ounce to each gallon of 
water; handle for five minutes, then wash 
through two changes of water and they are 
ready to tone. As soon as the sepias have 
toned to the desired shade of brown, put 
into clear water, and they are ready for the 
fixing bath. Tone the rest of the prints to 
a chocolate, wash through three changes of 
water, and tone out in platinum bath as 
usual, 

Do not be afraid to leave some red in the 
shadows, as they will finish a rich brown, 
and will not have the burnt look that is 
very liable to be obtained by the usual 
process. Wash through three changes of 
water and fix in the usual way. From 
hypo bath place in bath of three ounces of 
salt to each gallon of water for ten min- 
utes, and then wash for one hour. 

The gold and the platinum baths are 
made up in the usual manner. 
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ADVANCED HAND-CAMERA WORK 
Mr. W. Kilbey, in the September Photo- 
gram, of England, has worked out the fol- 
lowing table for high-speed work with a 
focal-plane shutter: 


Right Toward 
angles camera 
Cycle racing, horses gallop- 

_ OS ee eres 1-1200 1-400 
Athletics, men running, ete. 1-900 1-300 
ee a nr 1-900 1-300 
ND ce renknaelnieieueeheaine 1-800 1-275 
Pony and trap trotting.... 1-600 1-200 


The table is made out for a 6-inch lens 
at 25 feet, a 7-inch lens at 29 feet, 8-inch 
at 34 feet, ete. A rule is, if you halve the 
distance, you must divide the exposure by 
two, or if you double the distance, then 
double the length of the exposure. 

The English amateur photographers are 
more advanced than we are, particularly in 
the use of focal-plane shutters and general 
speed work. 


NOTES 
Toning and other like baths work slowly 
during cold weather, and it is sometimes 
advisable to heat the solutions. This is 
best accomplished by resting the tray on 
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another receptacle containing hot water. 
The cireulation of the steam around the 
toning tray will quicken the solution in a 
few moments. Never apply direct heat to 
the toning bath—for instance, by boiling 
or the addition of hot water to the solution 
itself. 


The cold is also responsible for many a 
blister on bromide paper, more, however. 
from passing the print through solutions of 
varying temperatures than from the actual 
coldness of any one in particular. The 
trouble is not apparent until the print 
reaches the water which, being under con- 
stant change, maintains a low temperature. 
Blisters are sometimes accounted for by a 
strong hypo solution. Uniformity is the 
secret of suecess. If it is not possible to 
keep the solutions uniformly warm, let 
them be uniformly cold rather than have a 
pronounced difference in temperature be- 
tween one and the other. 


The inside of a camera must be dead 
black so that fog may not be produced 
on the negatives by reflections. Should 
the black become glossy or worn off in 
parts, the inside of the camera can 
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DOCK 


easily be re-blackened with a varnish made 
by mixing a little gold size with vegetable 
black, or lamp black, and diluting to the 
required consistency with turpentine. Use 
only sufficient size to bind the mixture as 
the less used the more dead will be the 
surface. 


To make transparencies, select a nega- 
tive rather inclined to be dense than other- 
wise, put it in an ordinary printing frame 
and film side up and on top of it, place a 
slow dry plate (unexposed, of course) film 
side down. In other words, the two films 
must be next to each other with the glass 
side of the negative on the bottom. All 
this must necessarily be done in a dark- 
room. Now hold the frame for about 3 
seconds in front of a gas flame and then 
develop the plate as usual. If the expo- 
sure has been correct, the result will be a 
fine positive with good half-tones. After 
fixing, washing and drying, the transpar- 
ency can be suspended from the window 
sash by chains which are sold commercially 
for the purpose. The effect is very much 


heightened if a black paper mat, giving a 
half or three-quarter-inch border, is placed 
hetween the negative and the plate. The 
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exposure suggested above is only approxi- 
mate. It is in part regulated by the speed 
of the plate; the strength of the light and 
density of the negative are also influencing 
factors. The cost of a couple of plates is 
the only expense necessary to put you right 
in this regard. 


If you use kits in your holders, mark on 
the ground glass the size and position that 
the smaller plates will assume. This will 
insure the inclusion on the plate of that 
part of the view desired. The markings 
can be made either with pencil or ink. I 
prefer the latter. 

Blueprint paper is cheap, but many do 
not like it on account of the color of the 
print it gives. It is not generally known, 
however, that this paper can be toned to 
various shades of brown as follows: In 
five ounces of water, dissolve a small piece 
of caustie potash. In this mixture the well- 
washed print will change to an orange yel- 
low. After a thorough wash, immerse 
print in a solution of tannic acid (about a 
teaspoonful) and water 8 ozs. Place the 
yellow prints in this and they will gradu- 
ally turn to a beautiful brown. The depth 
of the tone depends upon the time prints 
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are allowed to remain in the tannic acid squeegeed. Naturally a good, elear, snappy 
bath. Before hanging up to dry they picture is graded higher than a poorly 
should be well washed. printed, underdone print, and every effort 
should be made to get the very best results 

In sending us pictures for competition at- from the negative. For the best picture 
tention should always be paid to the needs each month the prize is $5.00; for the sec- 
of the engraver. What he prefers is a ond best picture, $3.00; for the third best 
solio or albumen print, mounted but not picture, $2.00, and all others $1.00 each. 

FRANCOIS VOITIER. 
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CONDITIONS 
There is one feature in connection with 
the English dog shows which we should 
emulate, and that is the posting of the 
awards for general information and the 
placing of the cards on the winners’ stalls. 


TO IMPROVE SHOW 


This in addition to what we said last 
month regarding the regular benching of 
the dogs in numerical order and irrespec- 
tive of ownership. 

We have been to shows in this country 
where it was impossible even for members 
of the press to obtain official information 
as to the awards except while the judging 
was actually in progress, and reporters 
were compelled to exchange their glean- 
ings in order to make up a prize list for 
the use of their respective papers. At 
none of our shows is there any smartness 
in putting up the cards in the stalls, and 
at one-day shows it is neglected altogether. 
Now the way our cousins manage it is as 
follows: The slips from the judges’ books 
are at once taken to a clerk, who has sev- 
eral large sheets of paper already prepared 
showing each class and the number of 
each dog entered therein. These are 
tacked on boards and the clerk at once 
marks the awards for the classes as re- 
ceived and then hands the slips to one or 
other of the award-card clerks. These 
clerks have piles of the different cards 
stacked on their tables, and they take a 
eard of the right color for each position 
and put the number of the winning dog 
on it, and the class or special prize. At- 
tendants hurry from the card clerks with 
batches of these mark cards and place 
them in the stalls as fast as possible. It 
is easily done if you know how, and now 
that we tell how it is done it is to be 
hoped that the lesson will be learned by 
our enterprising superintendents, 
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They would never stand our very tardy 
method of putting up award cards, and 
the feature is one of such merit that it 
should at once be adopted. Also that of 
posting the awards for the information of 
the public and not merely in the restricted 
press-room. 

The foregoing was the omitied “ tail 
piece ” to the contribution for last month, 
and fits in very well as an elongated text 
for this communication. I am perfectly 
aware that some of my best friends will be 
up in arms and may cross to the other side 
of the street when they see me coming, but 
a respect for absolute truth versus friend- 
ship compels me to say that we do not know 
how to run a one-day dog show here. We 
do not know, or at least we do not practice 
the A BC of the game. 

Here are a few facts which are com- 
mended to the attention of gentlemen who 
want to get on the other side of the street: 

I reached Strabane Show on the morning 
of the second day. Judging was all com- 
pleted, the large score cards were there for 
ready reference, all the award ecards were 
over the dogs and the business of the show 
was complete. 

At Southport on the first day all but the 
fox-terrier judging was completed by two 
o’clock, and that was finished before four. 
Every award ecard was placed over the stalls 
excepting fox-terriers long before the latter 
awards were all made, and within ten 
minutes of the latter these were also in 
place. 

T reached Eastbourne Show at two o’clock 
on the afternoon of the first day and found 
all the judging finished except a few 
A. O. V. (any other variety) classes and 
all the award ecards in place. 

It was a long journey from Nottingham 
to Laneaster, and I did not reach that show 
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till nearly two o’clock. The entire show 
had been judged. The full list of awards 
had been posted and all the cards were in 
place. Mr. and Mrs. George S. Thomas had 
already left for Sheffield before I reached 
the show grounds. 

Now for the American side: At Toronto 
judging began late on the afternoon of the 
first day and was not completed until the 
third day, and by the fourth day the award 
ecards were all in place. 

At Englewood the regular elass judging 
was not finished until after nine o’clock in 
the evening, and the specials were not com- 
pleted until nearly eleven o’clock, and not 
only was it impossible for any but an 
official or a press man to get the awards, 
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ing finished by daylight, but there was no 
attempt at putting up any cards. 

Danbury was a four-days show, and 
judging was only nibbled at on the first 
day, several of the judges not putting in an 
appearance until the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day. By the morning of the third day 
the award cards were in place over the 
dogs. 

Now, these are facts, with a leaning in 
favor of our shows whenever there has been 
the least uncertainty, and they do not speak 
favorably for our ability to beat the band. 
That we can do as well as is done in Eng- 
land is a most assured certainty, but we do 
not do it. That is the rub. Now let us do 
it, for these features are important ones 
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but there was no attempt whatever made 
to put up the eards over the winners. 

At Newport judging began on the morn- 
ing of the first day and was finished by 
three o’clock on the second day. No out- 
sider could gain any information as to the 
awards except from the ecards over the 
benches, and I have positive knowledge of 
ene breed judged at eleven o’clock on the 
morning of the first day that the ecards were 
never put over up to the closing of the 
show. 

At Middletown the judging was not be- 
gun till the seeond day and the award cards 
not in place before the morning of the third 
day. 

No effort was made at Bryn Mawr to an- 
nounce awards or to affix cards and the 
judging did not begin seriously till almost 
noon, and was not concluded until it was 
too dark to see the dogs. 

Madison Show was rather better, all be- 


and essential to the men who support 
shows. 

The slowness in finishing the regular class 
judging at one-day shows puts off the 
feature of special judging until too late 
an hour to do justice to the owners of good 
dogs and valuable trophies are awarded 
haphazard. There was a ease in point at 
Englewood. The special judging proceeded 
regularly from No. 1 to No. 4, then a jump 
was made to No. 25. We were interested 
in No. 6 and had a dog ready, only to find 
that No. 12 was next. We rushed for our 
entry for this special and got it to the ring 
only to find that a decision had been made. 
As there was a similar special later on we 
kept No. 12 dog handy and when No. 19 
was called led him in, but Mr. Mortimer, 
walking over to the No. 12 winner, put that 
dog down as the successful one. We said 
that our dog was a competitor, but before 
the tangle eould be straightened out the 
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ited with a similar ori- 
gin. The descendants 
of the small Labradors 
have been kept as 
smooths—setter coated 
—by some _ families, 
that of Colonel Leigh 
for one; and it is not 
altogether improbable 
that the eurly coat may 
have come from an 
Irish water spaniel 
cross. This we hazard. 
because the Labrador 
coat could not just 
naturally have changed 
intoa crisp, tight, eurly 
jacket. In England the 
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cup had gone and all that could be done was 
to strike the award off the judging book, 
and that is how the ease still stands. We 
then got back to No. 6 and from that to 
several others before we got to No. 8, No. 7 
having already been decided by a previous 
award. Out of the melee we got two cups, 
which we were possibly not entitled to, but 
happened to be “Johnny on the spot,” 
while others we might have won we had no 
chance of showing for. All told there were 
thirty-four specials and these were decided 
in about one hour, whereas to do the work 
properly it would have taken from two to 
three hours. 

Bryn Mawr was as bad, and we saw one 
exhibitor strike a match to enable him to 
see the number on his dog’s tag, and the 
Bryn Mawr eups were the nicest lot of 
specials we have had at any show for a 
long time. We will say nothing of the 
mistake in allowing the dogs from the 
Seottish terrier specialty show to compete 
for Byrn Mawr trophies, for that has been 
already officially decided against these dogs. 


LANCASTER SHOW NOTES 


Among the notes which the exigencies of 
space foreed out of the October issue the 
following are not too late for publication, 
they being part of the remarks on the Lan- 
caster, Eng., show: 

There was a very good show of retriev- 
ers, and this is a breed—the curly-coated 
ones—that we surely might take up as a 
sporting dog. Where the curly coat comes 
from we are not prepared to say. The re- 
triever had its foundation in importations 
of small Labrador dogs some time ago 
now, and they are undoubtedly cousins te 
the Chesapeake Bay dogs, which are cred- 


retriever’s work is what 
his name indicates, and 
he is mainly used by shooters who do not 
believe in having their setters or pointers 
touch dead game. That, of course, we do 
not want here; but he is also a water re- 
triever, and his coat is just the kind 
wanted for the duck retriever. Now there 
is a field for such a dog here, and we com- 
mend the curly retriever as a better-look- 
ing dog than either the Chesapeake Bay 
or the Irish water spaniel. In head and 
general make-up he resembles a_ really 
good Chesaneake, being pretty strong in 
head and not at all settery, in which re- 
spect he has more of a business than a 
quality look, as becomes a dog fit to re- 
trieve ducks, and mayhap geese, from a 
tideway. There are plenty of them abroad, 


and in such cases useful animals for 
breeding are not dear. We will be pleased 
to supply names of exhibitors from the 
show catalogues cf Southport or Lancas- 
ter upon application of any persons suffi- 
ciently interested to buy. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Ives of Stockport, indeed the pleasure 
seemed mutual, and like the greeting of old 
friends as soon as we were introduced, for 
we had corresponded before. Miss Iver 
had a lovely lot of poms, and their cages 
were decorated with an enviable lot of red 
(first) and special cards. Such a wealth 
of coat as they grow and keep in the moist 
English climate. It fairly made one’s 
mouth water to look at them and pass the 
hand over the dense jackets. Diminutive 
five-pounders, looking like Russian sable 
muffs. And such neat ears and good 
heads. “Yes, Miss Ives, they are simply 
adorable; but it is just cruelty to take 
them across and have them lose their 
beauty and freshness in our climate,” was 
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our summing up of the 
ease. Now the black 
pugs are different. 
There is no coat to be 
lost and as they are 
breeding them in Eng- 
land at present, they 
are of the right size, 
exceedingly good in 
head with excellent 
ears, and are in every 
way the most desirable 
thing in small house- 
dogs we have seen for 
many years. We have 
had black pugs here, 
but present-day ones 
over there are a good 














step in advance of any- 
thing shown here. 


4 
TRAINING FOXHOUNDS 

In compliance with repeated requests 
for a dissertation on training rabbit and 
foxhounds, we take pleasure in quoting 
Mr. J. M. Avent, of Hickory Valley, Tenn., 
who contributed the chapter on the train- 
ing of foxhounds in Mr. B. Waters’ latest 
book “Modern Training and Handling.” 
Though an accomplished trainer and field 
trial handler, Mr. Avent has by no means 
devoted his entire attention to pointers and 
setters. He has owned and hunted hounds 
for many years, and his attainments as a 
hunter of foxes, deer and bear, are well 
known throughout the South. 

According to Mr. Avent, a very essential 
thing to the value and working capabilities 
of foxhounds is purity of blood. “Any 
owner who resides where foxes, or other 
game on which hounds are used, are plen- 
tiful, will have good field dogs if they are 
properly bred. Hounds do not require the 
careful training that is given to pointers 
and setters. Given the hounds properly 
bred, if they are only taken to game and 
let alone, they will generally make good 
dogs, yet the manner of doing this well 
requires some skillful management which 
will be hereinafter described. 

“Too much care therefore cannot be 
taken in selecting and breeding foxhounds, 
for if there is any breed of dog that re- 
quires natural qualities in their highest per- 
fection, it is the breed of foxhounds, partic- 
ularly those which are used to run red 
foxes in the Middle States. It does not 
make so much difference about the pure 
breeding of dogs which are used to hunt 
deer, bears, wild cats or grey foxes, or for 
dogs that are used in the East to drive the 
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fox by the stand of a shooter, and hence 
not strictly for the chase. 

“Hounds for catching red foxes should 
be selected from the best possible blood 
that can be obtained. A criterion of ex- 
cellence should be breeding a uniform good 
lot, not a large litter with one good one in 
it, but a litter of, at least, good ones and 
the majority high-class ones. To breed in 
this way, you must select stock which you 
know has high-class natural qualities in 
physical structure and powers afield. This 
requires a pure ancestry as a prime factor; 
in fact, the breeding of foxhounds requires 
all the care and skill that is exercised in 
maintaining and improving other breeds. 

“As to the qualities to be desired, the 
hounds should be bred and trained so that 
they work almost as fast as the high-class 
English setter of to-day. Their noses 
should be good enough to strike and trail 
up a fox, in favorable weather for hunting, 
which has passed along from twelve to 
twenty-four hours before; they should 
trail steadily, keep close together, and pick 
out the trail accurately and quickly—not 
seatter all over the country and go like 
wild dogs; but if the track is too cold to 
nose out, they should be intelligent enough 
to know it, but should stick to it until they 
get the course of the fox and go on circling 
from it for a mile or more if they cannot 
strike it in a less distance, and they should 
be dogs which would persist in trailing 
and working this way all day if necessary 
-—not stop and give up in an hour or two if 
the fox is not jumped. 

“T like a dog with a clear, loud voice, 
one that gives tongue very freely while 
trailing and running, but not one that gives 
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tongue when he runs over the track, and 
has lost the scent. 

_ “In chasing the red fox, when he is 
jumped, the pack should be very fast run- 
ners, stick close together and close to the 
trail; but on a loss of it, they should make 
wide casts for it and not turn too straight 
back; and if you have a dog that is too 
slow, one that does not pack well, one that 
runs over badly, or one that will quit a hot- 
ly contested race, he should be killed, not 
given to some friend who will probably 
breed from him or her. For red foxes 
they should be able to run and trail from 
twelve to twenty hours, and that singly if 
necessary. On favorable days, a first-class 
pack nearly always catches a red fox in 


STREAM 


and better dogs, and quit shooting foxes. 

“We will now consider the subject of 
training. A foxhound puppy should not 
be allowed to run any until he is about 
eight months old, and if they are not well 
grown, healthy puppies at that age, they 
should be kept up and well fed until healthy 
and strong. When they are first taken out 
and started on a chase, they should ace- 
company old, steady, broken hounds which 
you expect to train them with regularly, 
and they should first be run on rabbits 
about every other day. One hour at a time 
is sufficient, gradually working them longer 
if they are enduring the work well, until 
you get them so they can stand six or eight 
hours’ good hard running after rabbits, re- 
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from two and one-half to four hours, but 
to do this they must make no mistakes and 
have favorable weather. One bad run-over, 
or loss, almost always gives the fox enough 
time to get far enough away to bring the 
pack to the trail, and if he is a good runner 
he will never allow them to get a close run 
on him again until he is so fatigued that 
he cannot possibly keep in front of them. 
To run a good old red fox to death that has 
got the advantage of a young pack in any 
way, you need dogs that will stick, all alone 
if necessary, from twelve to twenty hours; 
and it very often is necessary. To make a 
suecess of hunting red foxes, there should 
never be under eight good dogs that run 
and stay close together, and I think it much 
better to have twenty or more good ones. 
One poor dog in a chase does much more 
harm than good. 

“We are, in this section, as careful of 
the lives of our red foxes as we are of sav- 
ing our pocketbook. I hope the Eastern 
hunters will adopt the plan of having more 


membering that they are always to be in 
company with the broken foxhounds that 
they are to be broken with. 

“While they are taking their first expe- 
riences with rabbits, they should be taught 
to come to the blast of the horn or a call, 
and should be allowed to follow you on 
horseback around the country, occasionally, 
to teach them how to follow and not get 
lost. When they are about one year old 
and are well advanced in chasing rabbits, 
they should be taken out with the broken 
dogs next on grey foxes, or wild cats, if 
any are available. They never should be 
allowed to run a red fox until they are 
about eighteen months old, or are fully de- 
veloped and strong enough to run from 
eight to twelve hours in a fast, closely-con- 
tested chase with fast hounds, and never 
should be taken out again, after a chase, 
until they are well rested. When started 
on grey fox or cat, as mentioned before, 
they should be accompanied by thoroughly 
broken, good, steady, working old dogs; 
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not very fast dogs, but ones that will stick 
close to the trail and never quit following 
or trailing for twelve or fifteen hours, un- 
less they eapture their quarry or are 
stopped. The reason that I prefer dogs 
which are not so fast, to train puppies 
with, is beeause I want broken dogs which 
they ean keep up with, and therefore ean 
do some of the work themselves—if the 
old dogs are too fast, the puppies will soon 
run down from their great efforts to keep 
up, or will be thrown out and learn to quit. 
They rarely ever forget their first experi- 
ence after fox, and if they learn bad habits 
at first, they frequently retain them 
through life. When first taken out with 
broken dogs as already explained, they 
should be allowed to have their own way to 
a great extent. An assistant is necessary in 
training puppies. He ean ride on with the 
broken dogs, occasionally blowing the horn 
for the puppies while you remain with 
them and cheer them off of anything they 
may be after. After the old dogs have 
struck a trail, the hunter should follow and 
encourage them a little, but do very little 
following; the other remains back and 
cheers the puppies in with the old dogs. 
They will soon learn to love the trail of a 
fox and will stay with the old dogs without 
much trouble. They should never be 
whipped much, and this especially should 
be avoided by the owner or trainer; they 
should be permitted to have their own way 
as much as possible. 

“ Experience after the kind of game you 
hunt will gradually break them, and if they 
are whipped too much or broken too quick- 
ly, they will not make fast hunters and 
good strike dogs. 

“The best all-round dogs, which I have 
ever owned, were dogs which were hard to 
break, and, in facet, were not thoroughly 
broken till they were about three years old. 
My long experience with high-class Eng- 
lish setters and foxhounds has taught me 
that it requires plenty of time and pa- 
tience, and that a dog should be allowed to 
have his own way as much as possible, to 
make a first-class dog out of him and de- 
velop his natural capabilities to the utmost. 
Of course, a puppy ean be trained easier 
and quicker by starting his training while 
he is very young, but the great trouble is 
that the greater number trained after such 
& manner are worthless brutes. 

“ Many hunters believe in running pup- 
pies and old dogs after a drag a great deal, 
but I do not believe in allowing a pack of 
hounds to run drags much, for I have seen 
good packs completely ruined by such 
practice; so badly ruined that they could 
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not eateh a good running red fox. They 
always learn to run-over very badly, and 
form many bad habits from this manner 
of hunting. If drags are run any with 
young puppies, it should be in company 
with old dogs which stick close to the track, 
and ones which cannot outrun them. The 
drag should always be manipulated by 
someone who is afoot, and should never be 
dragged in a road or pathway. The man 
should drag it about in circles as near after 
the course a fox runs as possible, through 
thickets, and never in a straight course. 
“In breaking and hunting, when a dog 
strikes a fox trail, give him plenty of time 
and wait until he has decided which way 
the fox has gone. Do not commence hurry- 
ing the hound and he will almost always 
learn to take the right end of the track, 
and, in, trailing, I think the hunter should 
give the dogs plenty of time on any track 
that they can nose out, should always re- 
main behind his dogs, try to keep them as 
close together as possible, and instead of 
continually harking them on, it would be 
better to call them back together and let 
them nose out the track accurately, if pos- 
sible to do so. A hunter that always thinks 
he knows exactly where the quarry can be 
jumped, and is continually hunting his 
dogs on from trail to trail, never has a 
first-class pack of trail dogs. It is true that 
very often, after this manner, he jumps his 
game very quickly, but to put him in a 
country where game is very scarce, he will 
more frequently spoil a good day’s sport; 
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moreover, after harking his dogs off a cold 
trail a few times, they soon get discour- 
aged, and will not work at all. Any well- 
bred pack of hounds that is broken and 
handled properly should, in favorable 
weather, work and trail a track all day, 
that is, from ten to twenty hours old, and 
to get them to do that you must stay be- 
hind them, give them lots of time, try to 
keep them very close together, and let them 
nose it out. The great secret, I think, in 


deer, they should be trained and handled 
precisely the same as in hunting foxes, ex- 
cepting that they should go a little slower 
and should not be good stayers in a chase; 
they should always stop running a deer, if 
he is not wounded, within one hour; for il 
you do not kill the deer in that time, he is 
so far away from the dogs that it is diffi 
cult to get a shot; the greater number of 
times they run off some ten or twenty miles. 
If game is plentiful, it is much more sport 
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catching red foxes is to have good stayers, 
ones that will run very close together. If 
there is a dog in your pack which is too 
fast or too slow and cannot be made to trail 
or run close with them, it would be best to 
iil him. One bad “run-over” dog will 
often ruin a large pack, and with a few 
such losses of time occasioned by this fault, 
they rarely ever catch any red foxes. 
While the pack should run well together 
and very fast, they should not “ run-over ” 
and make bad losses of time. 

“Tt is now apparent that, to endure the 
fatiguing exertion and to train puppies 
properly to run long, hard races, they 
should be strong and have the necessary 
age before starting them after red foxes, 
and should be run with well-broken dogs, 
so that they will learn no bad habits. I do 
not think any pack should ever quit run- 
ning until it catches or trees whatever it is 
after; however, to have a pack of this kind 
you must have good blood in it. Kill any 
dog that will quit before he is stopped or 
catches his game, for he will turn some 
good young dog to stop with him. 

“A hunter should always endeavor to 
keep within hearing of his pack, and never 
go home and leave them running. If they 
learn once that you are a quitter they will 
be quitters also. 

“For good killing dogs for bears and 





to get the dogs back in the drive and jump 
another deer.” 

Although we do. not sanction the use of 
hounds on deer, Mr. Avent’s treatise is too 
good to cut, hence has been reprinted ver- 
batim. JAMES WATSON. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG. 
THE QUESTION BOX. 

Q.—Please advise me whether it is a good 
plan to coat a pointer’s feet with tar to pre- 
vent soreness during the hunting season. 

A.—It certainly is if properly done. 
First get the dog’s feet well hardened by 
giving him frequent runs, increasing the 
distanee each time. Then take some pine 
tar, suitably softened, and apply it to the 
dog’s feet by setting them in it. Pour the 
tar out on a piece of board, having it about 
an eighth of an inch deep, and set the dog’s 
foot down in it firmly. Then set the tarred 
foot down hard into some clean dust—there 
should be no sand in it. After all four feet 
are thus treated, tie him up so he will not 
be able to run till the tar hardens. Repeat 
this for three or four days before the sea- 
son opens up, and once a week thereafter, 
and he will have no trouble from sore feet. 


Q.—My pointer was worked all last sea- 
son on quail, and he does fine every way 
except that he bites the dead bird when re- 




















trieving. I have whipped him lots of times 
for it, but it seems to have no effect on him. 
He is now past two years old, a strong, big 
fellow and an all-day hunter. Is there a 
—_ s make him fetch without crushing the 
bir 

A.—Certainly there is, but the whip will 
never accomplish it. Mouthing the dead 
bird is one of the most exasperating habits 
and should never be tolerated, since it is so 
easily corrected. Teach him the meaning of 
the command “ Take eare.” Give him a bird 
to hold at the command “ Fetch,” and have 
him drop it into your hand at “Let go.” 
Repeat this over and over, and if he 
squeezes the bird reprimand him by squeez- 
ing his upper jaw in the left hand, causing 
him to open his mouth from the slight pain, 
and command “ Take eare.” 


Q.—I have a well-trained dog, four years 
old, also have a puppy which I want to start 
in this fall. Would you advise working the 
{wo together? The puppy is well bred, 
takes the whip for a fault all right, does 
not sulk, and is not afraid of noise of any 
kind, has not hunted game yet, but I am 
certain he has a good nose. 

A.—It would be a mistake to work the 
puppy with the old dog. In times gone by 
that mode was in vogue. A young dog 
should be thrown upon its own resources 
and made self-reliant. After the youngster 
has had some experience afield, is under 
good control, and learned to hunt indepen- 
dently, the two may be worked together 
with satisfactory results. 


Q.—I have been interested and instructed 
by reading your articles in FreuD AND 
Stream, and would be pleased to have your 
opinion on the following question as to 
breeding: T think of purchasing a young 
hitch (Llewellin, English setter) whose 
grandsire on the male side is also the grand- 
sire of my dog (on the male side) with 
whom I should breed her exclusively. T 
wish to produce strictly first-class dogs, and 
think T should get them, provided there was 
no objection to the breeding as given above. 

A.—By repeated inbreeding the best re- 
cults have been obtained and the desirable 
analities maintained. Grandsire on both 
sides is not to be considered close breeding, 
and such appears in nearly all good pedi- 
grees. Even the sire to daughter is permis- 
sible. By bringing in the grandsire you 
will find that the intermediate mating has 
also brought in new blood, so that really no 
verv close relationship exists between sire 
and litter. 


Q.—I have a thoroughbred Gordon set- 
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ter who is very old and extremely shy of 
all noises. At the least noise, such as 
thunder, blasting or shooting, he cowers, 
shakes and runs away to hide. There is a 
curious throbbing on the top of his skull 
and working of his jaw at the same time. 
What can be done for the dog to get him 
over the annoying shyness? 

A.—It would be useless to attempt get- 
ting such an old dog over his fear of noises. 
It has become second nature and affected 
his mind. 


——I have a pointer bitch, two years 
old, thoroughly yard broken, but has had 
no work on birds to speak of. She is very 
fast and extremely full of life. She is also 
house broken, but has one bad habit—at 
times, when strangers come to the house, 
she will bark, growl and sometimes snap at 
them if they touch or come near her. Have 
repeatedly whipped her for this, but it 
seems to have no effect. 

A.—Old bitches are apt to act cross 
toward strangers. Whipping would hardly 
get your bitch over the dislike for stran- 
gers; kindness on part of them and repri- 
mand on your part should soon teach her 
that they are tolerated by you and she must 
not molest them. It is by far better for 
dogs to dislike strangers than to be making 
friends with everybody. A dog should ad- 
here to its master and shun all strangers. 


Q.—I have a three-months-old English 
setter puppy of fine breeding, apparently in 
perfect health and very active; but the 
joints of her forelegs seem to be too large, 
and she is out at the shoulders and elbows. 
Does this necessarily mean anything seri- 
ous, or will they be likely to straighten 
themselves out as she grows older? The 
breeder of whom I bought her less than a 
month ago declares she had not a sign of 
rickets. She also shows a strong inclina- 
tion to pick up and eat all manner of filth 
when out of doors. I took this to be a 
symptom of worms, and have treated her 
twice, but have seen no indication of them. 
She weighs fourteen pounds, but seems very 
thin through the hind-quarters. 

A.—Puppies at three to four months old 
usually show large joints in forelegs and 
also projecting shoulders. Unless the joints 
are very much out of proportion, there is 
nothing wrong with your puppy on this ac- 
count, and the limbs will in time assume a 
smooth appearance. Seeking filthy matter 
is an indication of worms. All puppies 
have worms at that age, and an efficient 
remedy will overcome that trouble speedily. 
Ep. F. HApegbern. 























THE COOK’S CORNER 
QUAIL ON TOAST I 

Clean the quail carefully. Never remove 
the skin, as that leaves the quail dry and 
unpalatable. Make a dressing of fine bread 
or eracker crumbs, moistened with milk; 
season with celery salt, pepper and butter. 
Draw the legs firmly across, and pin with 
a toothpick; place in a moderate oven to 
bake; baste with melted butter. Cut the 
bread in thin slices; bread a day or two old 
is best. Make the toast; then eut it in 
strips and place them criss-cross on indi- 
vidual plates. Lay a bird on each dish and 
serve hot. 

QUAIL ON TOAST II 

This is an excellent dish for invalids, 
and is also a fine breakfast dish. Set the 
quail in a kettle of salted water; they will 
eook in half an hour with a good fire. 
Serve on toast with the hot milk; season 
with butter and a bit of cayenne pepper. 

BROILED QUAIL 

Cut the quail in two and place on a grid- 
iron over a clear fire; brown on both sides, 
and be sure the meat is well done. If the 
fire is too hot, sprinkle some salt over the 
coals. Serve the birds on a warm dish; 
season with salt, pepper and butter; gar- 
nish with sprigs of parsley. 

Clara. Grey-Camp. 


NEW BOOKS 


“Birds of Village and Field,” by Flor- 
ence A. Merriam, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, is a bird book for 
beginners. The text is breezily interesting, 
yet thoroughly instructive and concise. 
There are hundreds of excellent engravings, 
many from pen and ink sketches of birds’ 
heads, ete., and not a few from handsome 
wash drawings by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Those interested in our little feathered 
brothers of the out-of-doors will find this 
book most valuable. 


“Sportsman Joe,” Edwyn Sandys’ lat- 
est book, just published by The Macmillan 


Co., New York, describes the leisurely jour- 
ney of Joe King and Bart Monroe across 
Canada, fishing in lake and stream and 


hunting with shotgun and rifle. Joe is the 
eighteen-year-old son of Emmons King, a 
Wall street broker, and Monroe, who was 
the broker’s chum in their college days, 
proves an excellent tutor in the school of 
wooderaft. The book will prove interest- 
ing and instructive to the younger genera- 
tion of readers. 


Outdoor folks are not always vegetari- 
ans, yet, being outdoor folks, they have 
good appetites and ean appreciate any- 
thing that is good to eat. Sportsmen’s 
wives and sweethearts who desire to know 
how to properly prepare vegetables, will 
find “Vegetarian Savouries,” by Mary 
Pope, and published by John Lane, 67 
Fifth avenue, New York, a valuable guide. 


Sportsmen, and in fact anyone, will be 
amused with “Fergy the Guide,” by the 
late H. S. Canfield, and published by Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. The irrepressible 
Fergy—short for Ferguson—tells many 
moral and instructive lies about beasts, 
birds and fishes, that while stretching credu- 
lity but little more than some of the seri- 
ous stories of animal intelligence, have the 
true camp-fire liar’s ring and will gladden 
the heart of every lover of adroit prevarica- 
tion. Fergy’s lies are brilliant. They are 
as crisp as new bank-notes, and the product 
of a man who knew the woods and waters. 
There are some fifty clever sketches by Al- 
bert D. Blashfield. 


Walter Winans, the celebrated English 
revolver shot, and author of “The Art of 
Revolver Shooting,” has just published 
through G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
a handsome little volume entitled “ Hints 
on Revolver Shooting.’ Mr. Winans’ 
world-wide reputation as an expert with 
pistol and revolver, however, is the chief 
asset of the book—if we are to consider it 
from the American standpoint. True, it 
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should be useful to beginners at military 
revolver shooting, and the advice to never 
point a revolver in any direction where it 
would matter if it went off by accident, 
eoming from an authority, may be respect- 
ed on that ground. The advice to wear hob- 
nailed boots, a broad-brimmed sombrero, a 
flannel shirt, with a silk handkerchief tied 
loosely ’round the neck, as the author says 
“ cowboy fashion,” ete., when you go forth 
for revolver practice, need not be taken 
seriously. To be amused, the reader may 
read the chanter on “ Shooting in Self-De- 
fence,” in which Mr. Winans says, “If a 
man absolutely has to he killed, it is better 
to shoot where the white shirt shows in 
evening dress. This is a bigger mark than 
the head, and he may, moreover, duck his 
head as you pull.” 





NEW HUNTING COUNTRY 


Sportsmen will he interested in. the 
new strip of territorv 500 miles in length 
hv 990 miles in width, between Denver 
and Salt Lake City. that is to he onened 
up to them bv The Denver, Northwestern 
and Pacific Ry. Co.. of Denver. Tet the 
reader take a railway map and trace a 
line from TDenver west over the Front 
range, the Continental Divide. into Mid- 
dle nark to Sulphur snrings, then on out 
of the nark through Gore canon and un to 
Steamboat springs. thence on throngh 
Havden, Craig and Mavbell to Jensen, 
in Ttah, on throngh Mvton and through 
the monntains to the “City of the Snints.” 
That is the line of the new railway. There 
is no section in this country more taking, 
from the sportsman’s viewnoint. On the 
Frazer, Grand. Yamna, Flk and TDnehesne 
rivers mav he had the best of fly fishing. 
Other good waters are Lake Eldora, 
Grand lake. Trapners lake..(in the Flat 
Ton mountains) South Boulder creek 
and the tributaries of Frazer and Grand 
rivers. Good grouse shooting will be had 
from the Front range to the Ttah line, 
and the best of wildfow] shooting is had 
on waters in that country, particularly 
on the Green river. From the North 
Park range and the Front range west- 
ward to the head of Fortification creek 
in Routt county. a distance of seventy 
miles, both on the Bear river side and 
Snake river side of the divide. is a vast 
area where deer, cinnamon, black and 
silver-tip bears, cougars, timber wolves, 


-lynx and foxes are plentiful, as also in 


the Flat Top mountains, at the head- 
waters of the White river, William’s fork, 
Bear river and Derby creek. Antelope 
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are found west of Craig, and there are a 
few elk in Grand and Routt counties. 





YELLOWSTONE PARK IN FALL 


General Passenger Agent A. M. Cleland, 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, is very 
enthusiastic over the scenic beauties of 
tthe Yellowstone National Park, and much 
astonished at the ease and comfort with 
which the travel inside the park bound- 
aries is handled. 

“The stage trip of 150 miles is accom- 
plished without fatigue,” he says, “and 
the hotel accommodations everywhere are 
excellent. The new hotel at Upper Gey- 
ser Basin is a wonder to all the tourists 
who visit it. It is of enormous size, and 
built of logs throughout; the rustie ap- 
pearance being preserved even in the 
guest rooms. The ax, saw and hammer 
built the entire structure. There isn’t a 
yard of plaster in the entire building. 
The fireplaces are built of big boulders, 
and the hotel is simply the rough pro- 
duct of the forest. It is extremely beau- 
tiful, and has every comfort, such as 
private baths, hot and cold water, electric 
lights and all the other conveniences. 

“From the tower a search light is ope- 
rated. I saw Old Faithful by search- 
light, and the sight was magnificent. One 
of the features of the trip was to see the 
searchlight man chase the bears with the 
powerful beam of light. The bears are 
afraid of the electric glare, and ran like 
scared sheep whenever the rays were 
turned on them. On a dark night the 
searchlight develops many odd and in- 
teresting sights. 

“At the lake another new hotel has been 
built, but this is of the accustomed sum- 
mer resort type. It is very comfortable. 

“An interesting feature of the park 
travel is that fully fifty per cent. of 
those who made the tour this past sum- 
mer pleased to stay longer than the usual 
trip demands. They were stopping off at 
the new hotels for a few days at a time, 
and many who intended to remain but 
six days were spending ten days, two weeks 
or even three. Park travel compares 
favorably in volume with that of < year 
ago. The improvements of the year have 
greatly added to the comfort of the trip” 





George H. Daniels offers the expert opin- 
ion that the New York Central offers facili- 
ties for reaching St. Louis 1,000 times as 
good as they were when the Louisiana Pur- 
chase was made. Since it was a matter of 
some forty days’ journey from New York 
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to St. Louis a hundred years ago, it would 
seem futile to dispute the accuracy of Mr. 
Daniels’ computation. 


For the benefit of those who may be in- 
terested in a winter trip to the South, the 
annual pamphlet of the Rendezvous and 
Homosassa Inn, issued by W. L. Lowry, 
proprietor, Homosassa, Fla., should be of 
valne. 

The Rendezvous is situated on the west 
side of the Homosassa river, surrounded 
by beautiful tropieal scenery, insuring 
quiet surroundings, yet easy of access. It 
is one of the best appointed hotels in the 
South. The Homosassa Inn is run as an 
annex to the Rendezvous, and is a first- 
class, homelike place. 

Homosassa is situated fifty miles west of 
Oeala, on the Atlantie Coast Line railroad. 
It is seven miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 
and anglers go by water to fish in the Gulf. 
There is good hunting in the vicinity, wild 
turkeys heading the list of game. On the 
snapper banks in the Gulf red snapper, 
Jew fish, grouper, ete., are had, while there 
is good fishing in the river as well. 

Mr. Lowry will open the doors of his 
hotels for the reception of guests January 
1, 1905. 


E. W. Goodrich, of Marengo, IIl., has 
written G. W. Cole Co., New York, manu- 
facturers of “3 in 1’’ oil, that on March 21 
last, while duck hunting on the Kishwau- 
kee river, his boat capsized, and his gun, 
an expensive hammerless, fell into the water 
and remained there until June 21, 1904, 
just three months, when it was recovered, 
and found to be in almost as good condition 
as when it was lost. The lock and inside 
of barrels were not rusted a particle, and 
only owing to their being thoroughly oiled 
with “3 to 1”, Mr Goodrich says. 


The latest product of the Hunter Arms 
Co., Fulton, N. Y.. manufacturer of the 
celebrated L. C. Smith guns, is the Hunter 
one-trigger gun. Many points of superior- 
itv are claimed for the new gun, chief of 
which are its simplicity and great strength. 
It has been demonstrated by repeated ex- 
periments that a one-trigger to be success- 
ful, must of necessity work on a mechan- 
ical principal and not depend on friction 
or anything other than a positive move- 
ment. The Hunter fills this necessity, as no 
matter how gummy or sticky the mechan- 
ism may be it will always work. The 
Hunter brothers have been testing their 
one-trigger for over three years. They have 
had it completed and in actual use for that 
length of time, and now pronounce it per- 





fect in every detail, as they know beyond 
any doubt that it can be used and abused 
and do its work without a balk or double. 
The Hunter one-trigger gun is nicely illus- 
trated and detailed in a neat catalogue 
which will be sent to our readers for the 
asking. 


Fay & Bowen Engine Co., formerly of 
Auburn, N. Y., is now comfortably settled 
in the new plant at Geneva, N. Y.. on Lake 
Seneca. Located on railroads, lake and 
canal, and with improved facilities, the 
company has unsurpassed advantages for 
supplying the demand for motors and 
launches. 


Sporting goods dealers throughout the 
country are being supplied by The Enter- 
prise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, with blank 
certificates which will entitle customers, 
when properly filled out, on the purchase of 
one dollar’s worth of Pflueger’s fishing 
tackle, to a handsome colored picture of a 
bass rising to a fly. There is no advertising 
matter on the picture, and it will surely 
please any bass angler. Dealers are sup- 
plied with window transparencies and metal 
display signs reproduced from the original. 


The fact that some eleven million boxes 
of Mennen’s toilet powder were sold in 
1903, is proof of its universal popularity. 
Tt is the correct finishing touch of a elean 
shave. 


One of the most delightful trips in the 
Eastern states is that across Lake Erie on 
the splendid steamers of the D and B Line 
running between Detroit and Buffalo. 
These vessels are as fine as anything that 
floats on fresh water, are equipped with 
luxurious staterooms with baths, and have 
up-to-date dining room service. They 
relieve a tiresome rail ride to the World’s 
Fair. Railway tickets, if issued by Grand 
Trunk or Michigan Central Ry., will be 
honored in either direction. Send two 
cent stamp for World’s Fair folder to A. 
A. Schantz, Gen. Supt. and P. T. M., De- 
troit, Mich. 

‘ 


Thomas Anderton, the celebrated revol- 
ver and pistol shot of Boston, Mass., fairly 
swept all before him in the recent matches 
at Sea Girt and Creedmoor. Mr. Anderton 
has been recognized for years as a marks- 
man of remarkable skill, and this season he 
was seen at his best, as he won all but two 
of the individual matches at the above meet- 
ings. His work in the rapid fire matches 
was almost marvelous, and in one string of 
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REPEATING RIFLES FOR HUNTING. | 
Shoot a Winchester once and you will shoot a Winchester always: 
That’s because Winchester rifles after a test of over thirty yearsere- 
present today in accuracy, reliability and quality, the highest develop- 
ment in gunmaking. Whatever your preferences may be, some one of 
the nine different Winchester models will surely suit you; for they 
are made in all calibers, styles and weights. Use Winchester guns for 


all kinds of shooting and Winchester cartridges for all kinds of guns. 
See our Exhibits at St. Louis in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 


, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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“ Goods Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 





ten shots at 50 yards, in the Military Rapid 
Fire Record Match, he made a score of 49 
out of a possible 50, the string being shot in 
12 seconds. Mr. Anderton used Peters .38 
S. & W. special smokeless cartridges in all 
his revolver work, and Peters .22 long rifle 
eartridges in the pistol matches. 


The Lefever gun is built with compen- 
sating action to take up wear. Send to the 
Lefever Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for one 
of its new illustrated catalogues describing 
the Lefever system of boring, and contain- 
ing valuable hints on loading and shooting. 


A. H. Funke, 83 Chambers street, New 
York, agent for the Luger automatic pis- 
tols, is now prepared to furnish the Luger 
in 9 mm. or .354 ealiber. This new model, 
which undoubtedly will be very popular, 
will be sold at the same price as the smaller 
caliber. 


If you are interested in sportsmen’s 
clothing of the best quality, send for the 
catalogue of the Upthegrove Sporting 
The Upthe- 





grove hunting coats are equipped with 
patent folds under the arms which entirely 
relieve the weight of game and shells when 
the arms are raised in the act of shooting. 


The Marlin illustrated catalogue, describ- 
ing Marlin repeating shotguns and all the 
other arms made by this company, which 
is in itself a most interesting piece of sport- 
ing literature, may be had by sending three 
stamps to The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Marble’s gun sights are rapidly winning 
favor with the critical and particular 
sportsmen of the country. Marble’s im- 
proved front sight is the only front sight 
constructed so you ean hold over and still 
see the exact spot aimed at. Accurate 
shooting is possible up to several hundred 
yards without changing elevation of rear 
sight. It is made to fit slots of all stand- 
ard American rifles. Send to Marble Safe- 
ty Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., for ecata- 
logue. 


The hunting season this fall in Wisconsin 
and the upper peninsula of Michigan prom- 
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ises to be one of the best ever known: deer 
are unusually plentiful, and bear, water- 
fowl and small game are all numerons, due 
in a large degree to the intelligent and well 
planned eare that has been exercised by 
the two states for the protection of their 
game. 

A very large number of points in this 
rezion are readily reached hy the North 
Western line, and renorts from all alone 
the line indicate an abundance of game and 
the hest of snort for those who go into the 
woods this fall for rest and recreation. 
Many of the ecamns and resorts are to be 
kept onen later than usual this season to 
accommodate visiting sportsmen. 


The “Tiose ’em Quick.” a forty-foot 
sneed lanneh recently launched by the 
Grand Ranids Gas Engine & Yacht Co., 
Grand Ranids, Mich.. is said to have easily 
outdistaneed all gasoline and steam oper- 
ated hoats nnder 100 feet in leneth on the 
east shore of Take Michigan, where it has 
been on exhihition. 

The eraft is not in any sense an anto- 
mohile hoat. the plankine being 5-8-inch 
thiek, with a keel which alone weichs some 
400 nounds. The total weight of the boat, 
inelndine the 35-horse power engine, ex- 
ceeds 4.000 pounds. The lines are rather 
mniane, but are very effective, inasmuch as 
the hoat ente throngh the water easily, prac- 
tically makine no wake. The how is very 
hich, and this heieht is emphasized bv a 
V-shaned front deck whieh, when running 
nose into a heavy sea, secures additional 
bnovanev. at the same time breaking the 
wave and shedding it on each side of the 
bow. 

The hoat is divided into two eock-pits 
with a nassagewav hetween. The forward 
eoek-nit is ocennied by a four-evlinder fonr- 
evele, hich-sneed. medinm-weicht, marine 
engine. The enoineer’s seat faces the en- 
gine with its hack toward the how. The aft 
eoek-nit has floor snace sufficient for twelve 
chairs, althonch ordinarily it is not intended 
to accommodate over six persons. 


For illustrated pamphlets, maps, time- 
tables, game laws and special exeursion 
rates to snortsmen on the line of the Chi- 
earn & Northwestern railway, address W. 
B. Kniskern, P. T. M., Chieago, Tll. 


The Century Camera Co., Rochester, N. 
Y., announces a new line of goods for the 
use of professionals in studio work, which 
is well worth the attention of every in- 
door photographer. 


Expert trap shooters the world over now 
use the famous Tatham chilled shot, which 
has been made for many years by Tatham 


FIELD AND STREAM 





Bros., 82 and 84 Beekman street, New 
York. The average sportsman who does 
his shooting afield does not perhaps realize 
how large a part in his successful result 
may be attributed to the use of the best 
grade of shot. In almost every other de- 
partment of his chosen pastime he insists 
upon the best. The Tatham product is 
absolutely the highest quality. 


“Tn Korea With the Kodak,” reprinted 
from Collier’s Weekly, and done into a 
handsome hooklet, is heing sent out by the 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. The 
author, Robert L. Dunn, tells of his expe- 
riences campaigning with the Japanese in 
Korea, dating from the landing of the first 
3,000 soldiers at Chemulpo in February 
last. It makes interesting reading, and at 
the same time is an object lesson of the 
advantages of kodakery. A copy of this 
little book will be sent, without charge, to 
any reader of this magazine who may ask 
for it. 


The Laflin & Rand 1905 calendars will be 
ready for distribntion this month. Address 
P. O. Drawer 1002, Wilmington. Del., and 
do not exnect the calendar by return mail; 
the demand is heavy, and the calendars are 
sent out by thousands from the mailing 
rooms of the lithographer. 


J. M. Kenyon, Toledo, Ohio, has been 
known to the angling fraternity for many 
years as the maker of the famous “ Silk- 
ien” split-hamboo fly and bait rod, than 
which there is nothing finer on the market. 
His produet is widely known to the dis- 
eriminating few who appreciate quality 
above cheapness. Some of his rods have 
been in use for a quarter of a century, and 
are still doing efficient service in handing 
out line and pulling in fish. His catalogue 
will interest every man who has east a fly 
or “chucked a bug.” 


On the Chamberlin preserve, for the ex- 
clusive use of the guests of Hotel Cham- 
berlin, Old Point Comfort, Va., sportsmen 
will find quail, wild turkeys and ducks 
abundant. The season opens November 1. 
Address Geo. F. Adams, Mer., Fortress 
Monroe, Va. 


Within the next few weeks a number 
of important foreign vaudeville players 
will arrive to open engagements at the 
Proctor theatres in New York. In spite 
of the heavy draughts recently made by 
Mr. Proctor on the dramatic stage, he has 
not neglected the purely vaudeville part 
of his performances. Many of the players, 
under contracts shortly to mature, have 
not yet been seen in this country. 
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When the front sight 
wavers on the red fore 
shoulder, and your heart 
pounds hard as your finger 
seeks the trigger—then 
thank your stars if your 
cartridges are U. M. C. 


Sure fire—uniform, hard hitting. 


Specify U. M. C. Catalogue Free 











The UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, N. Y. 
Depot : 386 First Street, San’ Francisco 











The Man Who Knows 


goes duck hunting with a MARLIN re 
peating shotgun. He finds MARLIN 
accuracy and MARLIN buoyancy and 
ease of handling of considerable help 
when they fly fast. 


The unique MARLIN breech-bolt, that 
day . y shuts out rain and water and keeps 
i Shy ge the shells dry, is another thing to 
¢ | Ray: x : g } consider, along with the solid top 
( and side ejector. 


e . i * )) @ The MARLIN 12-gauge is 
* See 4 made for both black and smoke- 
’ \ a f/, less powders, and to take heavy 
“ 1 
+. - loads easily. It has ¥% less parts 
than any other repeating gun and handles 
very fast. A famous gun for hard usage 
and all weathers. 


There's a lot of invaluable gun inform ation in our 
catalogue ( 300 illustrations). It’s free for 3 stamps 
postage with our Experience Book, which tells 
many vivid tales of MARLIN prowess. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
No. 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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You don’t have to shoot 


DvuPON T 
SMOKELESS 


To get a DuPont Calendar. 
Both make friends always. 


To prevent supplying the nation and to reach gunners send 
us the kind of powder you shoot, 10 cents in coin or stamps 
and your name and full address. 


Bureau of Advertising, Room 102 
Wilmington, Del. 
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A RELIABLE PRODUCT 


MADE BY 


AN INDEPENDENT CONCERN 


AUSTIN 
CARTRIDGES 


Nothing Better for the Critical and Particular Sportsman 
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SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO 


Austin Cartridge Co., Cleveland, O. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Security Bldg., St.Louis, Mo, 35 W. 2dSt., Cincinnati, O. 72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 321 South Fifth St., Springfield, Ill, 
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IS USUALLY 


BEST HUNTING 


"THE man who postpones his hunting trip to November generally gets the 
cream of the sport. The leaves are off the trees, the air is clear and bril- 
liant and the light snow-falls provide opportunity for splendid still hunting. 

We can furnish you fullest information and the most correct equipment for 
any trip in which you may be interested. We are big game hunters ourselves 
and know every detail of the sport. 

Drop in or send for Catalogue ‘‘S.”’ 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


Manufacturers of 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR EXPLORERS, CAMPERS 
AND PROSPECTORS 


314-316 Broapway :: :: :: New York 
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BIG GAME HUNTING. 


*, I. F. THAVENUE: 


Now what’s that scraping noise? 
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A SURE AIM 


Is of no avail if your ammunition isn't trustworthy 
Be on the safe side, and use goods that have been 
found superior by others. 

PETERS 22 SHORT CARTRIDGES, loaded 
with Semi-Smokeless Powder, have won the Indoor 
Rifle Championship of the U. S. seven successive 
years. 

PETERS REVOLVER AND HIGH POWER 
Rifle Cartridges won 23 EVENTS at the recent Sea 
Girt and Creedmoor competitions. 

PETERS LOADED SHELLS won the Ama- 
teur Championship of the U. S. in 1903. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 


N York: 98 Chambers St. 
rH Keer, Mer CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
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LEFEVER fgg LEFEVER 


| Grand American Two-Man Team 


Handicap 2 Championship of 
1903 Canada 


zargest Target Shoot Ever Held , Largest Canadian Shoot Ever Held 


Send for 


LEFEVER 
1904 Illustrated Catalogue 


guaranteed not to shoot loose 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


No. 4. $100 
List 
“ Send for 


ART CATALOGUE 
and special prices on 16 grades guns $17.75 to $300 


ITHACA CUN CO. . ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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573 ex 600 or 95% per cent 


with 


THE GREENER GUN <cINFALLIBLE” 


Has Been Awarded AMERICA’S ONLY DENSE POWDER 


THE GRAND PRIZE and the 
GREAT AMERICAN 
At the St. Louis Exposition HANDICAP WINNER 








THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD a . ‘ . 
Mr. Fred Coleman, of Philadelphia, Pa., 


who says ‘‘the load is greased lightning,”’ 
made the following scores: July 4th, Clear- 
HENRY C. SQUIRES & SON, view Gun Club, 187 ex 200; July 12, 
20 Cortlandt St.. New York, Florists’ Gun Club, 96 ex 100; Keystone 
Sole American Agents. Shooting League, July 26, 96 ex 100; Ang. 

4, 95 ex 100; Aug. 6, 99 ex I00. 
AAAS AAARBABAEO HW OPABAAAA 





AT THE ABOVE SHOOTS HE 


DOES YOURRIFLESHOOTOK? || wap Runs oF <s, 6s, 6s, <s AND 


Excellent Results 74 UNFINISHED. 

are secured by 
using this new ; 
improvement. It WHY BOTHER WITH 
will please and 
0] surprise you! A OTHER POWDERS? 
2c stamp brings 
circulars. guar- 
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The HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Absolutely Perfect 





Put on any L.C. Smith Gun new or old 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Hunter Arms Co. 


FULTON, N. Y. 


SMITH GUNS SHOOT WELL 
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Sportsmen’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


Absolutely waterprocf in rain; light 

and cool in pleasant Poy ntccynen Coat, 

wee §6=6 trousers and hat made of fine soft duck, 
treated by a patent process that resists a 
dreary drizzle or driving storm, Line d with same 





material and double stitched throughout. Always easy and 
pliable in rain orshine. No rubber—no rustle, Perfect ventilae 
tion at alltimes. 

Coat has reinforced gun cap at shoulder; patent ventilated 
gusset under arm. Trousers reinforced from hip to knee, 
Double seat, 

In ordering, give snug breast measure, height, and length of 
arm from center of back, Give waist and leg for trousers, 
Light tan or dead grass color, Fit, finish and waterproof qualie 
ties guaranteed, 

* Price, coat, $5.00; trousers, $3.00; hat, $1.00. Express prepaid. 


Sample of material and booklet free, 


BIRD, JONES & HENYON, 2  Bilandina St., Utica, N. Ye 
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A Clean Sweep 





Ballistite 


in the hands of Simon pure amateurs 


WINS 


Every State Event for the Season 
in Indiana. 








The desirable qualities “< 
are strongly linked together in 


& R Revolvers 


In firearms H & R stands for the best. 
Hi & R Quality means superiority in 
every detail of design, workmanship 
and finish. 

FREK — Write for complete de- 


Highest Velocity, Greatest 

Penetration and Pressures scriptive Catalog, of Mi 4M Guns 
n vers, with prices. 

Lower than Black Powder matteo ae 
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Ballistite 


The Standard Dense Powder of the World 
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GTON NS RICHARDSON | Jt" 


Ae Park ‘Avenue. 
> m__ WORCESTER, MASS: 
a Loci EW f 


IN 
J. H. LAU & CO., Sole Agents Fyne 
75 Chambers Street, New York City, N. Y. 


A postal brings “Shooting Facts.” 
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rome, POWDER! POWDER! 


UNIVERSAL 


POWDER | All kinds of powder for Rifles, Pistols | 


MEASURE 


“ps L and Shot Guns, measured accu- 


in one. The latest and best tool. Ask your dealer 
for it. 





oe 





ese z Every shooter should have 1. Send 3 stamps for |deal Hand 

=3 =: Book, 14° pages of information to shooters. 

es of IDEAL MFG. CO., 25 U St., New Haven, Conn, U. S.A, 

Zs z The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., of San Francisco, Cal., Agents for Pacific Coast 
= = When you write please mention Fie_tp anp StrREAM, 














| SHOOTING 


IN THE NORTHWEST? 


OUR 


Sporting Goods 
STORE 








BUY YOUR OUTFIT OF 


Kennedy Bros. 


Robert and 3d Sts. St. Paul, Minn. 
The largest and most complete 
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Is one of the larg- 
Sporting Goods House in the world est and most com- 
plete in the world. 
Everything for 


every kind of 
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Sportsman. 
e Lo Pectec?. eee 2 %ectect. ay 
Makers of the celebrated i dg ee bed 
THE BIG STORE CITY IN ITSELF i do 
BOYD REVOLVING SEAT i | the 
and SHELL BOX COMBINED IEG ; OPER 0. | 
Send for Catalogue * SIXTH AVE. neta  '67619"STS | Th 
Wild Rice for sale, both edible and seed NEW YORK 
oe eh Te NEW LEFEVER | |S 
as 54 pounds. 12 gauge as € The S 
light as 53 pounds. Eject- BOTTO! 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts , wry 
thoroughly com- S& 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any . a. Fr 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in pro- wr The § 
portions. Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. _ te 
= . never see 
D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & coO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, | # r. A 
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MARBLE’S 
FRONT SIGHT 


This is the only sight so constructed that you can hold 
over and still see the exact sput aimed at. You can do ac- 
curate shoutiug up to several hundred yards by simply hold- 
ing bott m of bead at center of target or holding so that the 








1res | target shows plainly directiy under center of bead or even 
down to bottom of circular opening. 
aler Beads optional: Ivory, German Silver or Pope's Island 
gold—1/16, 3/32 or 1/8 inch diameter. 
Made for all as State model and caliber when order- 
ing. Price, prepaid, $1.00. 
and 


Send for free catalog of specialties for sportsmen. 
See our exhibit in Fish and Game bldg., World’s Fair. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO. 
Dept C, Gladstone, Mich. 





< BENTON 
PNEUMATIC 


RECOIL PAD 


-,-No Pumps No Valves 
Always Ready for Use 


Punctures do not 
affect it 











Improvement over any recoil pad yet 
produced 


PRICE «- + $1.25 


Patent Allowed 


221 and 227 Canal St., New York 








Mean so much to 
the invalid, and 
are socomfortable 
to well men that 
they are necessi- 


PNEUMATIC 


and ‘‘Perfection”’ 
ties in every 


|| MATTRESSES 8i°. “S."Sex 


a yacht or in camp they have no equals as 
beds, life preservers or cushions. They 
do not gather vermin, moisture or lose 


ite 

i 
G their shape. 
i 


American Pneumatic Cushion Co., yy four eens 
, 


Send for price list now! 


The Pneumatic Manufacturing Co. 
3 South Street, New York 














| | Still Hunting Shoe 


The Shoe illustrated by the cut below has a DOUBLE 
BOTTOM—two thicknesses, the outer one coming up to “A”— 
“B" but not included in the seam. 

We thus produce a shoe which can 
be worn over rough surfaces without 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
the same time furnish a noiseless shoe. 

Japonica, waterproof 

-< stock, full bel- 
—B TEN lows tongue. 
Above Style, $3.50 
Kuee Length, 5.00 

Here is what one man says of them, 

Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National Ex- 
change Bank, S. W. cor. Chambers and W. Broadway, NY. City: 

“The Still Hunting Boot is the best ever produced of its kind so 
faras Icanlearn. They were waterproof and perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he had 
never seen anything so good. Yourstruly, F.S. HYATT. 


E. A. BUCK & CO., Bangor. Me. 
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Newhouse 
Steel Traps 


O you know the Newhouse Trap 
Spring? It has a world wide 
reputation, and is absolutely guar- 

anteed. 


The Newhouse Trap is made in all the 
numbers and 


regular several 


sizes. 


special 





No. 81, one of the Newhouse Specials 
is intended for trapping Skunk and Mink. 
They cannot get free from this trap by 
gnawing off their leg. 





Every Genuine Newhouse Trap 
is stamped 


S. Newhouse 
Oneida Community 
mm Se 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 





Send 25 cents for ‘Trappers’ Guide” by S. Newhouse, 
which describes the habits of animals and best ways 
to catch them. 
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Mr. F. I. F. THAVENUE: Maybe it’s bo——! ! { | 


UPTHEGROVE WATERPROOF |-- 
HUNTING COATS | 











10 oz. Waterproof Duck Coat (made to measure) - - $5.00 

Rainproof Coat (absolutely the best made) to measure 8.00 
Less 5% when cash accompanies order, 

These coats have silk buttonholes and hand-made silk 


crow’s feet pocket stays. 
In ordering give: breast, length of sleeve and length 





Thia fold takes the 


of coat measurements, height and weight. 


sim eetia eames THE UPTHEGROVE SPORTING GOODS 60. 


Makers of High Grade Clothing I 
VALPARAISO. IND 25 Monroe St., Valparaiso, Indiana _ 
The 











Cut of 9 m/m 


The finest repeating high-power rifle on the market, made in 8 and 9 m/m, price from 
$25.00 to $50.00. Used by many of our best Big game Hunters. 
Send for catalogue of above and of the Celebrated Luger Automatic Pistol. 


Mannlicher (HAENEL) Repeating Rifles / 





A. H. FUNKE, 83 Chambers Street, New York 
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JOHN PETERS | THe p ATHFIN 


TAXIDERMIST 


DER 














A Water- } 1) 
Successor to C. WALTER proofed \ ‘ie 
2325 State St., Chicago, Ill. Boot, 
Adapted 
for hunt- 





Mounting of heads of all ing, fishing 
species— Birds, Fish, or any serv- 
Rugs, etc. All work guar- ice that ex- 
anteed. Give us a trial. poses the wearer 


Prices reasonable. Specimens 
of heads and horns from all parts 
of the world on hand and for 
sale. Six gold medals awarded 
for highest art taxidermy. Made in 

: Tan or Black. 


to damp feet and 
their dire con- 
sequences. 









Orders filled on 





vw 





You Can See lo Shoot Send for Cata- 


WITH KING’S PATENT TRIPLE 


BEAD FRONT SIGHT a 
because you can change it to suit any condition of Over 
light weather or background. Three beads, Ivory, 

Go d and Black. instantly changed and perfectiy 10,000 
accurate. Ask your dealer, or postpaid for $1.50. Pairs 


1417 Lawrence St., - Denver, Colo. 1903. | 




















day received. 


logue, showing 


samples of leather 
used, and testi- 
monials from 


Pathfinder 


Circular Free 


D.W.KING, Jr. 


charges prepaid 
toany part of the 
U. 8. Government. 


POTTER SHOE CO. 


Sold in 














8, 20, 22 and 24 W. sth St., CINCINNATI, O. 



















MOTOR BOAT AND SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 21 TO MARCH 9, 1905 
Address, J. A. H. DRESSEL, General Manager, 1135 Broadway, N. Y. 











The Fishes of North America The Sportsmen’s Library 


By W. C. HARRIS Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 
In two volumes, Edition de Luxe form. Containing 40 Colored In ten volumes; treating on the Deer, Bear and Big Game 
Plates (each 12x19 in.) and 250 illustrations. Their Habits, Hunting; Wildfowl, the Shore Birds, Guns, Ammunition and 
Habitat, Modes of Capture, etc. Send for descriptive circular. Fishing Tackle. Trouts, Salmon, Bass, and the Big Game 
oe most elaborate work on the subject ever issued. | Fishes. Send for descriptive circular. 
A P. O. Box 127 


































Launches,Steam & Sail Yachts 
Kow Boats, Hunting Boats, Canoes. 
Speed, Pleasure, business. 


RACIVE BOATS are the “limit’’ of perfection, and will 
satisfy the most fastidious. If you havea ‘* Racine”’ there will 
be ‘something doing"' atonce. Order now for Spring delivery 
at special prices. Our catalog illustrates the truth in detail 
about the best Boats built. Show-rooms in principal Cities 

Address, Racine Boat Mfg. Co. (Box No. 35) Muskegon, Mich 
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Avoid Disappointment, Get a Monarch 


2 and 4 cycle engines, 1% to 60 H. P. 


Simplicity—Durability—Efficiency—Accessibility 


MINIMUM WEIGHT-—-MAXIMUM POWER 


Noiseless Comfort Speed Launches, {2 to 18 miles 


DescripTivE CATALOGLE FREE 


Grand Rapids Gas. Engine & Launch Co, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











TAXIDERMISTS and FURRIERS 
Wholesale and Retail FUR and CURIO DEALERS 
Send 2c. Stamp for Catalogue 

Every description of work in our line done to order. 


We carry a full line of Ladies’ Furs, and will be pleased to 
send vou anything you might wish in this line, by express 
Cc. OD, with privilege of examination 


A Mounted Deer, Antelope, Mountain Sheep, Bear, Woif 
Wild Cat, Lion, or Fox head, or a beautiful Lion, Deer, Wo-f 
Wild Cat, or a Fox Rug, or a nice fur muff bea, or a scarf 
makes a beautiful and always welcome Christmas present, or 
a pair of Indian moccasins, the most comfortatie and durable 
house slipper possible We 





McFADDEN & SON 


““B” 1632 Champa St. DENVER, COLO. 








OUR LEADER 
20 ft. launch, equipped with our 
new “‘ Speedway ” gasoline motor 
$425.00 


Send ten cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 
GAS ENGINE & POWER CO., and 
CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City 


Down Town Office, 11 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 


















A guide to beattached in \ 
front « f all kindsof moving 

bait, live orartificial, The fins 
do the work, causing it to always 
work towards surface,carrying bait 
over weeds and snags; or to dive into deep water by reversing 
itendforend. Willkeep baitonsurface atendof 300ft. of line. 
Absolutely prevents twisting of line. Never fails. Made of 
aluminum, in two sizes, No. 1, size of cut; No. 2, }¢ in. longer. 


THE TURN-A-FROG 














Will instantly right a 
frog in the water. ) 
Pilots and Turn-a-Frogs 25¢ each, 


by mail. Circular free. 
985 First Nat'l Bank, Chicago. 





H. R. STEWART & CO., 








= 





Unequalled in Strength. 


DINE 


Beautiful in Finish. 








Send for Circular o cial Indian Model. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 











HENRY SCHULTHEIS | 
Art Gallery Picture Store and Frame Factory 
Old English and Modern Sporting Prints 
Pictures and Frames of all kinds and for all purposes 
OF We have no catalogue, but if you will state what 
you want we will be pleased to quote you our prices 
55 Vesey St. - - - New York 


Telephone 319 Cortlandt 














WwW. C. 





259 to 265 ELM STREET, 


KAEMPFER, TAXIDERMIST 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Ik, Moose, Buffalo, 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. 


First Class Work Guaranteed. 


etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Write Us for Estimates. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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$1 


Shakespeare Universal Reel 





Two Wonderful Reels 


BOTH BUILT LIKB A WATCH 


UNPRECEDENTED PRICES 


These matchless reels, made possible only by 

the most modern watchmaker’s tools and 

methods with highly skilled workmen, are the 

Twentieth Century Triumph in Reel Making. 
THE SHAKESPEARE UNIVERSAL REEL is a hand- 


some quadruple multiplying reel, built like a watch from finest materials ; 





.0O to $1.50 Each 



















made and fit 


materials. 


many points 


Rods, Lines 


will arrange 





ted by hand to a thousandth of an inch by skilled watchmakers. 
lightest reels ever made, and it spins almost continuously with marvelous ease and absolute silence, 
simply removing three screws, when all parts are exposed and easily cleaned. 

THE SHAKESPEARE FAVORITE REEL is another 


beautiful hand-made quadruple reel, built on the finest lines, from selected 


absolute perfection of mechanical design is reached in the Shakespeare 
Favorite Ree 


I want every enthusiastic fisherman, whether amateur or expert, to have 
a personal knowledge of the fine points of the Shakespeare Fine Reels, 


fishes for the real sport there is in it, one of my matchless reels, rods, 
lines and baits for free trial on their next fishing trip, 
the name of the leading sporting goods dealer of your city to William 
Shakespeare, Jr., 409 Shakespeare Building, Kalamazoo, Mich., and 1 


atest catalogue of Shakespeare Reels, Rods, Lines, and 


interesting booklets on fishing. 


beautifully finished in polished nickel. 


Every part and piece is accurately 


The Universal is one of the strongest yet 


Easily taken apart by 


Made in 40, 60, and 80 yard sizes. 





Each part is accurate to the minutest dimension, and the 
‘1. Words will not describe its beauty, its usefulness nor its 
of excellence. 

and Baits, and to do this I offer to every man or woman who 


Write today. Send 


for the free trial at once. I will also send you free my 


Baits, and 





Shakespeare Favorite Reel 





A 


$2.00 to $2.50 Each. 














ersing 





ILL. 








The Ball-Bearing Qarlock 


A device that will do for the rowboat 
what the ball bearing did for the bicycle. 
Every ounce of energy utilized. No 
clanking or squeaking; in fact absoe 
lutely noiseless and frictionless. 
The ideal oarlock for hunting 
and fishing. Furnished for either 
tight or loose oars, If your dealer does 
not handle the locks, write for descrip- 
tive circular and prices 


Te H. Garrett, Jr., Auburn, N. Y¥- 


IT’S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


2,000,000 Sold in Twelve Years 








FREE DELIVERY 


of a Folding Pocket Tourist, daylight 
loading, film Camera, size 31-2 x3 1-2, 
loaded with an Eastman Cartridge Film. 
Special price $3.00, 

Agents for the Buckeye and Pocs 
Cameras. Don't fail to send for Bar 
gain List and Catalogue, mailed free. 
New York Camera Exchange 
Pept. 8. 114 Fulton St., N.Y. 


> 


Jo 


Over 800 Styles and Sizes. 


BOOKLETS MAILED FREE 


CATALOG 
NE ONLY YE& 


Sie tert lom | ae) a cleleler> 


OF OUR 
MANUFACT 
Bird and Animal Cages, 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 

Artificial Baits, Spoons, Etc. 


CHAIN - Brass, Bronze, Stee! and Iron. 
WIRE PICTURE CORD 


198-Page Tackie Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO 


Lorry YRE 


», New HAVEN CONN 
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Fishing Tackle 


teach you — 
how. 
























Mountinga 
Wild-Cat. 


In addition to the very 
LEARN TAXIDERMY BY MAIL complete line of Rods 


Sportsmen, Save Your Fine Trophies. We can manufactured by us, We 
teach you to mount Birds, Animals, Heads, etc., true ‘ re 
to life, in your own home, during your spare time. are in position to quote 
Easily and quickly learned, More fascinating than the 
camera, more profitable than any other recreation. very attractive prices — 
The Shooting Season is Now Open. You will il kl ° ee 
secure some fine specimens. Why not give them a a tac e@ os ° . ° 


place in your home, den or office? Why mot = 
your gun pay its own expense, and more? e Your 

Own Taxidermist. owt is an opportunity you have Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
long waited for. Join our School for Sportsmen, by 
Sportsmen, and double your interest in sports, En- 
dorsed by all leading magazines and sportsmen. Thou- 
sands of delighted students. Expert instructors, 

standard methods, reasonable tuition. Our new illus- | a r k- 0 r r 0 ¢ k s ¢g '\) 
trated catalog now ready, It will interest you. Sent ° 


Pree on request, ask to-day. 









































THE N. W, SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Inc. y 

Suite 73, Com, National Bank - Omaha, Neb. UTICA, N. “ 
| We mount specimens right at right prices. 
ext’ ADE ot best Calcutta or Tonkin bamboo, in two joints withouw 
oy ferrules, giving a TRUE taper, uniform bend and PERF EC] 
3 SF pi 

{EN action. The entire Rod covered with an INVISIBLE silk winding 
1L paTD giving great strength, elasticity and durability. A high grade product 
© OCT.26.1897. A Price $35.00. Send for booklet ‘ 





ROD J. M. KENYON 224 12th St., Toledo, 6 


PFLUEGER’S tauaicrisnncusea BRISZOL ROL 


Fishing Tackle 



































If you want a rod that will ‘‘ make 


nas etood the test for nsasty © quarter of o century. good” under all circumstances, last a life- 
as stooc e tes oO e 


We make the largest line in the world—it includes time with reasonable care, and at a price 
ali sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, you can easily afford, go to your dealer 
leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties andask fora‘ Bristol ” Steel Fishing Rod. 


that apciers need. If you wish the most killing arti- a a a ae aa as ee ee 
ficia) bait, een, fly or spinner, insist on having Ple ased Fisher me n are our best recom 
mendation, you will find them wherever 
Pfi I y a rod is used; we receive many wonderful 

ueger’ Ss uminowus accounts of the prowess of the ** Bristol 


Rod from all corners of the country. Don’t 


> v4) our dealer let ¢ ‘ 
If unable to secure our goods from y vou want to see our catalogue? A postal 


us know, and we will send you some “interesting in- 








formation. will start it. Ask for Catalogue ‘*E.” 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. BRISTOL, CONN., U.S.A. 
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<7 SPORTING | 
lass 7 Or IONARY 


AND 


~ FIELD““STREAM ~ 


FOR 





We have purchased the entire edition of the SPORTING DICTIONARY, 
the most valuable addition to the Sportsman’s Library ever published, for 
free distribution to our readers. 

No lover of hunting, fishing, out-door life, athletics or card playing should 
be without this book. In fact no modern library is complete without it. It 
contains 130 pages printed on a good quality of paper in clear, legible type and 
defines thousands of words and phrases—both professional and technical 
terms—used in all popular sports and games, including: 


THE GUN CANOEING BOWLING CROQUET 
HUNTING CARD PLAYING TENNIS ARCHERY 
FISHING BASE BALL THE HORSE QUOITS 
RIFLE PRACTICE FOOT BALL GOLF CURLING 
BOATING HAND BALL BOXING BILLIARDS 


To every new subscriber to FIELD AND STREAM and every old sub- 
scriber who renews or extends his subscription a copy of this book will be 
mailed, post free. 

Place your name and address on the coupon below, cut it off, pin it to a 
money-order or check for $1.50 and mail it to us. 








FIELD AND STREAM is America’s foremost magazine for 
Sportsmen. Every issue is filled with stories of the Rod, Gun, 
Dog, Canoe, Camera and Cruise. 


A new serial by Horace Kephart on ‘“‘Camping and Woodcraft”’ 
is just now beginning. This series of articles bythe famous out- 
door writer will be of tremendous interest to the"men and women 
who go to the fields, woods and waters in search of health and 

















recreation. 
FIELD 4x° STREAM 4% 
ne wae : a 
America’s Magazine for Z° ad 
Sportsmen ”’ > poe 
yr SN 
‘ t ¢) Mok 
— 35 West Twenty-first {@ ,%*c 
> RS 9 A” 
Street, NEW YORK [& 52° a" | 
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A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. MULLINS “cet THERE” STEEL DUCK BOAT 


14 feet long, 36 inches Price, with seat, oars 


wide, Air chamber eaca 







paddle and slat bet- 








_ 1 wg tom, com- 
no eak. 

Can not plete and 
sink, crated 
Practically ; 


indestructible. No 
caulking. Weighs 85 Ibs. 


$20.00 


Write for booklet 


W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 

















INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME 


If you will send me five two-cent stamps 
I will send you my little booklet, telling you 
** How to do it,’’ and also one year’s sub- 
scription to 








THE 
BOOKKEEPER’S 
BULLETIN 


a readable, instructive magazine for the 


Shooting office. Regular price, 50c. per year. Only 
J 5 two-cent stamps. Mail to-day. You’ll 
a Cc k e t never regret it. 








UARANTEED all wool, seamless, (CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY) 
elastic, close-fitting, but not bind- 
ing, comfortable and convenient. To C. MESERVE, Secretary, Wichita, Kansas 
Designed especially for duck shooters, Inclosed find five two-cent stamps, for which send 
trap shooters, etc., but suitable for all to my address ““ The Bookkeeper’s Bulletin’ for one 
outdoor purposes. Must be seen to be year, and your little booklet free 


appreciated, Made only in two colors— 


dead grass and Oxford Gray. es 





Send us your address Jor one of our Gun Catalogs 


The H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. Address 











TH 


For 


The 
































GAME PRESERVE WANTED 








Field and Stream is looking for a preserve in the Carolinas or in Georgia. Anything 
from 5,0°0 to 20,000 acres will interest us, provided there are some improvemen’s 


on the property and plenty of game in sight. Location near the coast preferred. 


ADDRESS: FIELD AND STREAM 
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TWO LEADERS 
GOERZ DOUBLE 


ANASTIGMATS 


Series III. Working at F: 6.8, 


THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


) For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and 

Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is about 

) double that of the entire objective, may 

be used as a landsc ape. -lens. 


Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 66 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


This type of lens is a Special Objective for 





— 


il 


entury” 

















‘ Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane Ask your dealer to show you 
4 Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, fre hes a = 
= |} Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- e best camera in © mar et to- 
: graphy; also Landscape and Architectural day, for both plates and film. If 
ps Views, and for all purposes not requiring a he doss. it will b “C " 
yu very wide angle of view. © Goes, I< wi ea entury. 
b- A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- The 1904 Models have a Reyolving 

factures will be sent free on application. Back — the most useful and valuable 

improvement made m recent years. 
.. - GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS Complete Catalog free for the asking. 

Room 66, 52 Union Square East, - - New York CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

Berlin, 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn Jircu” ’ 

E. C.; Paris, 22 Rue de ]’Entrepot 

= 
he 
aly 
il BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 
:: The Wine says the rest :: 














lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 

on the metal parts and cleans and 

polishes the stock. For cleaning out 

the residue of burnt powder, especially 

smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 

Free samples to those who have not tried it. 
G. W. COLE CO 


Send home vacation pictures on 


VELOX 
Post Cards. 


You can print them in your room at 
the hotel. No dark-room necessary. 
Velox Post Cards can 
now be had in the new 
Velvet Velox surface. 


Send 10 ALL DEALERS. 


cents for 





113 Washington Life Bldg. 
New York City 
















E A RN P o Y If you want 
L GRA to learn how tc 
910% take and make good 
pictures and stop wasting 
material you should send for our new 
booklet ‘“ Photographic Success.” For a 
postal card its yours. 

Rochester Correspondence School of Photograph 
P. O. Box, No. 518B Rochester, N. Y. 

















ost paid 
Mampe’ { NEPERA DIvIsIon, 


Velox 
Liquid EASTMAN KODAK CO., 





Developer. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING—Continued. 
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Mr. F. I. F. THavenvue: By Jove, so it was! 











A Dream of Fair Women The 


(Tennyson) 


(States ao. > An Art Port- 
folio containing 10 Willard 


of the most fasci- 


nating pictures of 

modern times, Cl K 

ereeen tty on oc 
rtistically Col- 

ored, ‘They are Company 

creating a craze on 


ancing + auty, PJUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y, 


| entrar 
| Made 














stippled paper, one II So. Hamilton St. 
Gets cn a aaset: 
ht to frame 7 X 10 Invite attention to 
P. sib ate. Sear a their unique and re- 
They represent fined *“*“ACT OF 
19 types of Fair PARLIAMENT” 
ome fica CLOCK, as shown 
the joan we in accompanying 
ready Cow-boy Girl picture. Shipped 
of the wild west. direct from our shop 
(Great for your 
den.) Price, $40 





ee ¢ 


Sent prepald to any We also make 





address anywhere in 
= the U.S. or Canada DEN CLOCKS 
a upon receipt of 50c i 
Paes. Express or P.O. M. O. in the 
oe 4 currency or postage Mission Style 


Fig ) * stamps 
a with hand-made 
The White City Art Company cases and copper 

330 Caxton Building, CHICAGO, ILL. dials. 
P.S. If you order in 10 days an extra picture entitled “A Nifty Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Dip,"’ will be sent free. Money cheerfully refunded if not 
satisfied. 
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_,WILD TURKEY 
SHOOTING 


at the GAME PRESERVE 

































of the 


Hotel Chamberlin 


OLD" POINT.COMFORT 
DUCKS—WILD TURKEY—OUAIL \ 
exist in great numbers on the Chamberlin Game 
Preserve, which is maintained for the exclusive 
use of guests of the hotel. Open season Nov. 1. 

















Rooklet, Wega Sey Ge Old Dominion,” 
sent on request. ., Gec Adams, Manager, 
Fortress 

Morus, 
a 








be LI KLY 99 
BAG 


| or Trunk expresses MENNENS 





distinction in every sOILeT POWDER 4 
ad detail. For sixty : 

: years, we have been 
; a on setting the standard. 


mpartment 
entirely separ 


A combination 


a See ws Our goods can be found at 


jalties de most dealers, or may be ordered 
scrited in r ns 


cata.ogue. 


direct from our factory. We 
will take pleasure in mailing you 
our catalogue, upon request. 


Beautifies and 


Preserves the Complexion. 
positive relief fo or chapped 
RK hands, chafing ania iskin afflic 
wew ve Mennen’s face oneve sry DOR. Id eve ry 
where, or by mail, 25 cents. ' 
Avoid Harmful Imtations. Sample Free. 


Sp, we 
ABLISHED 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J, 


sia i a ls as Something MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM —, 
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TAXIDERMISSS: 


You will greatly please your customers 
this season by using our goods. A ‘Lang 
Carved Shield” will add dollars to the appear- 
ance ofagame head. Ask for Catalogue F. 








HUNTERS: 


Wouldn’t you gladly pay the slight differ- 
ence in cust between a finely carved and finished 
shield of artistic design and the usual common 
board mount? This ‘‘ad.” illustrates No, 25. 


The LANG CO., Beecher Falls, Vt. 























IMPORTANT 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Popular 
Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


From 130 to 160 pages each issue 
every one of which is of human interest. 


Subscriptions for 1905 only will be re- 
ceived until December 31st. 1904, at 50 
cents per year; to foreign countries, $1.00. 


After January Ist, 1905. the subscription 
price will be $1 00; to foreign countriés, 
$1.50 ; at newsstands, ten cents per copy. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and take advantage of this extraordinarily 
low rate. 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
7 East 42d St., 
New York 
Box No. 39 A. 























Bradley’s Attachable Rear Sight 


Makes the aim true and quick. Prevents over and under shooting. It 


will improve the score. Instantly attachable and detachable. No tools 
required to adjust to your gun, and it will not mar the barrel. Fits any 
gun. One sight will do for all your guns. Once used it will never be 


discarded. It is made of the best spring steel, nicely finished. PRICE, 
POSTPAID, $1.00. Send for descriptive circular. 


E. S. BRINGHURST, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 








every owner of a shot gun to write for our 
free booklet 
ib Mitchell Mfg. Co., London, O. 














Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 
casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
pe bw pleased, return them and your money will be 
refunded, 


HUNTING MOCCASINS 


‘A’ quality, genuine Moose Hide, Men’s, - - $2.75 
” = “i ‘* Ladies’ & Boys’ 2.25 


HOUSE MOCCASINS 


These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
cal, genuine Moose hide, once seen and used 
you will prefer them to slippers, Men's, 
$2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Write for illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field & St.€am 





















Romeike’s Press Clipping Bureau 


is the oldest 2nd n.ost reliable Bureau of Press Clippings. 

The Press Cutting Bureau founded by the late Henry 
Romeike, ceads, through its hundreds of employees, every 
newspaper and periodical of importance in the United 
States and Canada, and through the European branches all 
the leading papers published in the civilized Globe. 
We read and cut notices on any subject, no matter what it 
may be, or in what part of the world it may appear. Clippings 
collected from these thousands of papers are mailed to our 
subscribers day by day. 

Write for circular, terms, etc. 

HENRY R.OMEIKE, Inc. 
33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome and Sydney 
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THE FASTENER WITH 
A BULL-DOG GRIP 


Washburne’s 


Patent 


Improved Fasteners 


Men find comfort and utility in their use. 
Applied to 


Key Chain and Ring, - 25c. 
Cuff Holders, - - - 20c. 
Scarf Holders, - - - 10c. 
Drawers Supporters, - 20c. 
LITTLE, BUT NEVER LET GO. 


Sent Postpaid. Catalogue Free. Sold Everywhere. 


American Ring Company, 























As necessary to the 
game as the ball 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


‘“* The Old Family Doctor”’ 


Used by the best athletes. Limbers up the 

joints ; makes the muscles quick and active, 
Cures bruises, blisters, sprains, lameness, 
cuts, contusions and all athletic hurts. 


1 Sold only in sealed bottles under buf wrapper 
b Accept no Substitute 


























Dept 67 Waterbury, Conn. 
me 
rht 
ee ” 
ae ‘ THE ONLY WAY 
'S any FISHING an HUNTING BETWEEN 
er be - 
— be . sae 
_ — - . ~ ~ 
'N. in Michigan KANSAS CITY 
enibest AND 
A booklet of information for the guidance cdnatacoapenen 
ur of fishermen and hunters in the best Hancsomest, most 


TROUT FISHING and 
PARTRIDGE SHOOTING 


Territory in the United States. 

Send this coupon with your name and 
address plainly printed thereon, to H_ F, 
MOELLER, G P.A,, Pere Marquette Railroad. 
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pings. Detroit, Mich., and bvoklet will be mailed 
Henry post tree. 
every 
Jnited cs 
hes all 
Globe. ie 
yhat it Please send Fishing and Hunting 
»pings 
to our To 
Address 
v Ms 
dney 


























luxurious trains in the 
world; completely 
rock-ballasted road- 
bed, no dust, no dirt, 
no smoke, no cinders. 










THE 
ALTON'’S 
1905 
CBS td 4 
GIRL 






Copyright, 1904, by the 
Chicago & Alton Railway Co, 


is _Sequel to the famous £ cART 

Gin Art Calendars. ~CALENDAR> 

Five SHEETS, Eacu 10X15 IncueEs 
SEND 25 CTS. 


with name of publication in which you read this advertise- 
ment, to GEO. ]. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent, 


Chicago & Alton Railway, I k Bux 6:18 CHICAGO, ILL. 
and get the handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four gra eful 
poses in colors, unmarred by advertisements and ready for 
framing. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


\ 


Special Excursion Rates 


| 
| 
| for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


S, 


(Da. direst SA ERE Asay 


fx 
ae 
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A COBNER OF THE OFFICE. 

There is no hotel quite like the Somerset — fastidiously appointed with every known requisite 
for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston's exclusive, residentia: back 
Bay section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 minutes by 
electrics), yet free from the noise and disagreeable features of city hotel life. ‘* A dinner at the 
Somerset,” while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our beautiful illustrated 
booklet will be mailed free to your friend or yourself on request. ALFRED 


———— oe ny = RY - oe, ey 
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= 3786 DEER —eeeee ty Seam. 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. ( 232 MOOSE § ozo Sittions 


WORLDS FAIR SCENIC ROUTE \ 


—— = = = Tw) 
, ANGOR ROOSTOOK 
HIGH-CLASS SERVICE BETWEEN ’ t 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, O!d Point, Richmond and 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis. 








In Open Season of 1903 


OPEN SEASON, 1904 
Direct line and Low Excursion Rates to the DEER, OCT. 1 to DEC. 15 


WORLD’S FAIR MOOSE, OCT. 15 to DEC. 1 


and the Celebrated 








GUIDE BOOK 
| Mountain Resorts of the Virginias 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES a In The Maine Woods’”’ 


A copy should be obtained by every Sportsman and lover 
of the woods. A splendidly illustrated book of nearly 200 
pages, and replete with information relative to the best 





Descriptive resort pamphlets, Summer Folders hunting grounds; how to reach them, necessary equip- 
and World's Fair li-erature on application at ticket ae as " An advertising section in which nearly all 
a 3 is : : RRR of the desirable camps are represented is a valuable feature 
oe he Chesapeake & O ailway and con- 
offices of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and co of the book. Copy mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


necting lines, or by addressing 


H. W. FULLER, General Passenger Agent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Address, C. C. BROWN 
Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent 
Bangor, Me. 





























—~ 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


*\New York, Boston @ 


‘Chadesten, $.C., Jacksonville, Fla. 





St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville and 
Sanford, Fla., and Intermediate Landings 


The “ Clyde Line” is the favorite route between NEw York, 
Boston, PHILADELPHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and 
CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLa., making 
direct connection for all points South and Southwest. 
FASTEST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND FINEST SERVICE 
Tueo. G. Ecrr, G. M. 
Ws. P. CiypEe & Co., General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 
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| 
AN EDUCATION ON CREDIT 4 
ix, 2uze] | [Motel Betteetaire 
double your = salary. 
) a can insure a , 
arger income by 
» learning a sesteatien Broadway and 77th Street, 
Y b mail. I offer 
} psc in Electrical New york. 
ie ; Engineering, Illustrat 
Se ing, Journalism, Busi- Seventh Avenue, 
ness Correspondence, Amsterdam Ave, 
% Proofreading, Adver- and West 130th St. 
tising, Showcard — the 
Writing, Stenography, 1 pint said 
Bookkeeping and the ee 8 aa 
English Branches. pak pebanenen, Saber . 
I will trust you for ccantibie , 
the tuition. My Di- _ a 
rectors have voted to Restaurant 
issue Credit Scholar- a Feature. 
_— in order Exquisite 
that ambitious 
people who can Palm Room. 
ill-afford to pay Art Nouveau 
a cash fee of Cafe. 
$40.00 may begin 
‘ at once the study Royal 
of their chosen Hungarian 
profession. The Orchestra. 
only immediate expense is a small sum of one dollar. ¢ — : 
I guarantee satisfaction or lose the remainder. I “Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel in the 


World.” Can offer few single rooms, with 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 
people, $60 per month. 


TRANSIENT RATES: 


take all the risk. You decide whether or not the 
money is due us. We employ no collectors. 

Upon receipt of your address I shall send you a 
148-page illustrated book. This helpful, instructive 





volume, entitled “Struggles with the World,” will be One Room, with bath................. $2.50 per day 
sent absolutely free, all carriage charges prepaid. Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 per day 
To secure the free book and credit scholarship, Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath. Sand $7 per day it 
mention the profession in which you are interested Every improvement known to modern in- scot 
and write me at once—NOW—before you forget it. genuity. Sive 


Write for our magazine, “The Hotel Belle- 


ALT F. CLARK claire World 


Correspondence Institute of America, ’ 
Box 929, Scranton, Pa. 








MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 


























Build the stepping stones of your life, 
not with medicine, but with— 















ryt 
HEALTH J rnd 
oo” I did | WOrAN 
AND 
STRENGTH CHILD 
THREE-PULLEY ; 
paren MASSAGE ROLLERS 
ASSAG 
Nickeled parts and at- in ci 
tractive elastic cords. “ An effective device to 9} rese: 
Non elastic cord runs over accomplish perfect mas date 
the pulleys. ELASTIC WRIST MACHINE sage treatme:.t at home, Lees 
Wiastic cord at lower Strengthens and develops the fingers, superior even to the meth- J) men: 
pulley extending to the hard, wrist, arm and forearm. Cures ods employed by skilled 9} good 
fluor, producing a rolling ¢7#™PS and stiffness uf joints. Can also operators. uae 
and continuvus action. be attached to or used in connection with It consists of two series of [) tion 
any style exerciser. wooden balls revolving up- If; 


Complete in box, with 


attachments and _ illus- 

trated chart of instruc- 

tions. 

No. 1 = «= $1.00 
Medium weight 

No.2 = = 2.00 


Heavy weight 


Complete in box, with illustrated chart 
of instructions. 
Wood Handles, per pair, $1 -00 
Cork Grips, os 6s 1.60 





Any of the above sent on receipt of price 
in cash or stamps 


NORMAN MFG. CO. 
194 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


on wire spreaders attached 
to two parallel flexible 
cords, with neat handles 
at each extremity. 

With illustrated chart of 
instructions for use. 


Men’s grade = $1.C0 
Athletes’ grade 1.50 
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C. WALTER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Horn and Hoof 
 Novellies ~ 


COLLECTOR IN SPECIMENS 
FROM ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD 
Dealer in GAME HEADS 
Mounting of Horns‘%of Every Description 
(Hunting or Fox Horns) a Specialty 











2346 Wabash Avenue, - Chicago 

















HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


THE LUKINS 


a) GLAESUM HONE 


FOR SHARPENING 
, RAZORS, SURGICAL AND 
DENTAL INSTRUMENTS. 


It is absolutely the ONLY perfect Hone ever made 
with which a man can hone his own razor with perfect 
satisfaction. The surface will always remain true. 

Gives the Razor just the right edge and Gives it Quick 
Use it 30 days, if not entirely satisfied send it back and 
we Will return the money. Sent postpaid for 75 Cents. 





/ h-s 
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F, M. LUKINS COMPANY, 412 Germania Life Bidg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 















We Want Agents 


0 


for the 


LIVER 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


in cities and towns where we are not at present rep- 
resented. Anagency for this progressive and up-to- 
date typewriter carries with it a dignified and profitable 
position for high class men. Weaid our agents to 








y achieve success and extend their field as their develop- 
ment warrants. 


We seek to make it worth while for 
good men to remain with us permanently. 

Previous experience neither essential nor objection- 
able. The Oliver agency can be carried on in connec- 
tion with other business in some localities. 

Ifyou arethe kind of man we are ooosing, we will 

enter into details by 
correspondence on re- 
ceipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 


Typewriter Co., 
143 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, lll., U.S. A. 


Foreign Office 
75 Queen Victoria St., 
London, England. 












Substitutes for 


Williams’ Shaving 
Soap are dangerous. 
Beware of them! 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 
where. Free trial sample for 2-cent stamp to pay 
postage. Write for booklet, «¢ How to Shave.”’ 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


, 


Deafness 
Can Be Cured 


I Have Made the Most Marvelous Discovery 
for the Positive Cure of Deafness and Head 
Noises and I Give the Secret Free. 


With ye Wonderful Mysterious Power I Have Made 
eople Deaf for Years Hear the Tick o 
Watch in a Few Minutes. 


Send Me No Money—Simply Write Me About Your Case 
and I Send You the Secret by Return Mail 
Absolutely Free 
After years of research along the lines a the deeper scientific 
mysteries of the occult and invisible of Nature-forces I have 
found the cause and cure of deafness and head noises, and I 
have been enabled by this same mysterious knowledge and 
power to give to many unfortunate and suffering persons per- 





1 Have Demonstrated That Deafness Can Be 
Cured—Dr. Cuy Clifford Powell. 
fect hearing again; and I say to those who have thrown away 
their money on cheap apparatus, salves, air-pumps, washes, 
douches and the list of innumerable trash that is offered the 
public through flaming advertisements, I can and will cure you 
to stay cured. I ask no money. My treatment method is one that 
is so simple it can be used in your own home. You can investi- 
gate fully, absolutely free and you pay for it only after you are 
thoroughly convinced that it will cure you, as it has thousands 
of others. It seems to make no difference with this marvelous 
new method how long you have been deaf nor what caused your 
deafness, this new treatment will restore your hearing quickly 
ard permanently No matter how many remedies have failed 
you—no matter how many doctors have pronounced your case 
hopeless. this new magic method of treatment will cure you. I 
prove this to your entire satisfaction before you pay a cent for 
it. Write to-day and I will send yon full information abso- 
Ivtely free by return mail. Address Dr. Guy Clifford Powell, 
120 Anditorium RBuildirg. Peoria. [1 Remember, send no 
money—simply your name and address. You will receive an 
immediate answer and full information by return mail. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE 


Advertiscments under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. No adver- 
tisement accepted under 50c. 








AL-VISTA camera, cost $2 5.00, good as new, $15.00. 
Write to-day if you want it. R. W. Rhodes, Lancas- 
ter, New Hampshire. 


FOR SALE—English Setters, whelped July 24, 1904. 

Also one dog to exchange, whelped December 20, 
1903, for Mollin’s Bostle Duck Boat, Gun or offers. 
Write for pictures and pedigree. Every dog as repre- 
sented. G. G. Thompson, Prophetstown, III. 








WANTED—Working [ield or Cocker Spaniel that is 
warranted for Ruffed Grouse. R. W. Rhodes, Lan- 
caster, New Hampshire. 


P. & S. KENNELS, 916 State Life Buildin g. Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Breeders of high-class hunting dogs. 
Send for stud cards, both Pointers and Setters. A pos- 
tal will bring you the finest dog catalogue ever issued. 
Young and finished shooting dogs for sale at all times. 





FOR SALE—Live mallards, for decoy purposes. No 
hunter should be without them. Small size. Write 
- and particulars to Frank J. Cloidt, Grant 
Park, Ill. 








FOR SALE—Parker Hemmerless, 12-gauge; list price, 

$50.00. New last March. Shot less than a dozen times. 
$20.00. Write for particulars H. C. Evans, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 





—j——— 
FOR SALE—One litter of pointer puppies. Color, 

and white and ticked; whelped June 5 from 
stock. Address R. D. Williams, Homer, Cortland Co., ¥ 


FOR SALE—Coon and rabbit hounds. Comrade 
nels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

















FOR ag E—Two fine bred pointer pups, four mong COUN 
old. E. C. Jolly, Norfolk, Va. 





FOR SALE—Coon, fox, wolf, deer, bear and 
hounds that have had the experience and know tig These 


business. Training camp in Ozark Mountains, Ar ce 
Write us your wants; we have the goods. Comrade ity ‘ 
nels, Bucyrus, Ohio. as 





INDIAN RELICS—Ancient flint spear heads, We ha 
axes and other specimens for sale. List for twos reco 
stamp. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. Write fo 





HOBBY COLLECTORS—Large 1oo-page __ illustrag 
monthly sent 4 months 1oc.; 1 year soc. Brim ful] 
matter on stamps, coins, curios, relics, photography, 
Organ of three dozen clubs and societies; largest 
kind. Ads pay big at 1c. a word. The Philatelic 
and Camera News, Superior, Neb. Western Sow 
Post Cards, 10c. per dozen. Many colors; try them, 


PIGEONS—SQUABS—Squabs sell at not less 
50 cents per pair. Raised in one month. Our H a 

at $2.50 per pair, are America’s choicest stock. We 

all kinds of meee pigeons. Kanawha Pigeon 

Charleston, W. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE-—Winchester Repay 

Rifle, 38-55 caliber, 1894 model, one-half ma 
pistol grip. Good as new. Also loading tools and q 
ridges for same. Will sell or exchange for Star Pr 
Camera. Write to Frank Jones, Bethany, W. Va. CH/ 

















adiden't no there wus no Koon doggs. 


Taxes, They ur so surtain, 
P. S.—So ts Felte an Streme. 


A munth er so ago yore unkel David addvurtized inn Felde an Streme fer a Koo 
Dogg, es Bud Sowers had dun stoal mine. 
Amerriky an wus oferd Koon Doggs att mi oan prise frum a heap of plaises where | 
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UNKEL DAVID. 











BURNETT’S PRACTICAL HUNTERS’ AND TRAP- 

PERS’ GUIDE; 120 pages; cloth bound, soc.; leather, 
64c.; including pictures of all fur- bearing animals of 
North America, in natural colors. All post paid. Price 
list of raw furs, also catalogue and price list of traps, 
guns, etc., free. Northwestern Hide and Fur Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





NORWEGIAN BEAKk..SUNDS, Irish wolfhounds, 

deer and cat hounds. English bloodhounds, American 
foxhounds. Stamp for iliustrated catalogue. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


FERRETS AND COLLIE PUPS—Finest stock in the 
world. Write Nelson’s Ferret Farm, Grove City, Pa. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illustrated 

catalogue and a showy shell mailed for roc. Collec- 
tions of choice shells from 25c. to $1. Send for lists. 
J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fila. 











MONEY IN PIGEONS—We supply breeders and buy 

your supplies. Particulars and illustrated descriptive 
book, 7 cents. Thousands for sale, all varieties. Vm. 
A. Bartlett Co., Box 15, Jacksonville, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Black Squirrels, $11.50 pair; Spotted 

Squirrels, $10.50 pair; Fox Squirrels, $5.50 pair; 
Flying Squirrels, $3.00 pair. I pay express and guar- 
antee safe delivery. E. F. Pope, Colmesneil, Tex. 





CHESAPEAKE# PUPPIES entitled to registry J. G. 
Morris, Easton, Md. 





> 
just pull trigger; guaranteed one year. Free trial. & 


barrels and cases. Wholesale prices, catalog. Page & 
Distributers, Muscatine, Iowa. 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS!—(Brownings). Works i 


Do 





FLORIDA—The Jolly Palms is now open for —— 
and fishermen. Send for booklet. Florida property [LOWE 
sportsmen. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 








FOR SALE—1 Buffalo, 2 Elk, 1 Mountain Sheep 
6 Deer Heads. First-class mounting very 
C. Walter, 2346 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ne 
cham 
DACHSHUNDE PUPPIES and matured stock. a 
anteed of best German Strains—all different Pr 
—fine stud dogs. Robert Koenigsbauer, Lu on ha 
yoke ked 





FOR SALE—New Al-Vista Panoramic Camera, cost #—— 

sell for $20. Also fine Winchester Single Shot Rifle 
cost $40; exchange for Victor Talking Machine or T| 
writer. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 





tion. Picture and price upon application. F 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Entitled to i 
Thompson, Prophetstown, IIl. 





FOR SALE—Pointer bitch broken on quail. Four y 
old. Send stamp for pedigree and particulars. W. Ka 
Ramseys, N. J. 
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Field Winning Llewellin Setters 


PETREL’S COUNT (3492 F. D. S. B.), (58933) by Ch. 
Fount Gladstone I1V-—Rod’s Petrel and she by Roderigo 
Giadstone’s Girl. Fee, $35. 


COUNT DANSTONE (3490 F. D. S. B.), (46664), by 
. Count Gladstone 1V—Dan’s Lady, and the greatest 
inner of this breeding. Fee, $35. 


These dogs have sired ten field trial and over a score of 
h winners, while for illustrious ancestry, of known 
ity of blood, they are excelled by none to-day, or ever, 
a the public. Broken dogs, bred bitches and youngsters 
sale. 


We have bred SEVENTEEN FIELD TRIAL WINNERS 
ba record excelled by but one other kennel in America. 
Write for new list. 


FAIRLAND KENNELS 
RIDGEVILLE, IND. 














“FINNIGAN’S” 


Known from the Atlantic to the Pac best Partridge and 


Woodcock shocting in America (ard best here in Fifteen Years); 
can “ put up”’ from 100 to 125 birds a day; board horses and 
guides. Finnegan has the largest and oldest kennels of high 
class shooting dogs in the world. Dogs for sale. 


GREENE, N. Y., ON LACKAWANNA R. R. 














Dealers and Importers of 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 


PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 
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AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 
Savinhurst Kennels 


MILTON, MASS. 
P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 


AT STUD. 
CHAMPION THE NEW KING (65826) 








a Koo 


Winner of many firsts and specials in England and 
America, and has produced some grand puppies taking 
prizes for best American bred. 

Pappies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel Majesty and 
other choice bitches. 











ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 


of the following breeding for sale: 


By Albert’s Rumney Ranger ex Bess’ Queen of Furness, 
whelped June 28th. By Cincinnatus T. ex Star's Dottie, 
whelped June 28th. 
whelped July 13th. 
Racket’s Less, whelped July r4th, 
prize winner. 
STOUGHTON KENNELS, 


By Ingleside Sport ex Princess Blue, 
By Champion Sirmona ex Rumney 
Also the blue belton 
“Dick Belten” at Stud. Fee, $15 


North Stoughton, Mass. 
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MELLIN STEVENS AIREDALE TERRIERS 


(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel. ) 


Champion Clomnel Monarch’s Purs For Sale 


Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled 
at all shows. 


JENKINTOWN, PA 


BEAGLES AT STUD 


ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by Lictor— 
Ninsome; great hunter; winning second at Dublin, 
Ireland, ina class of over 30 dogs; 5 here at 
Newark, N. J.; Pittsburg; Atlantic City; Baltimore; 
Philadelphia; New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 

DARKIE, a perfect 22-inch dog by Ch. Raffler— 
Lady Contralto; a bench show dog and litter brother 
tothe champions. Fee. $10. ’ : 

DANDY 8B, 14-inch dog, by Merrimac—Annie; 
a fine field dog; New York, Philadelphia and Provi- 
dence only times shown. : 

Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm-raised pup- 
pies for sale at moderate prices. 


WILSON BARNARD, BRYN MAWR, PA. 


al 

















OODBINE KENNELS 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels 
English Setters and Pointers 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench Shows 
Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
LOWELL MICHIGAN 








FRENCH POODLES 


During the show season of 1901-1902, Red Brook 
kennels won over 100 prizes,of which 63 have been 
championships, firsts and specials. 

Prize winning dogs and registered puppies alirays 
om hand. Auadress, 


Red Brook Kennels, Great Necr, L I. 

















GREAT DANES 


Imported from Germany and the 
largest that are bred inthis cour 

try. Winnerat Boston, New York, 
Philedelphia, Pittsburg and 
Chicago. § litters of puppies for 
sale—spotted and Bengal tiger 
Nicely cropped, correct 
New im- 


markings. 
type, German st andard, 


NEUHAUS KENNELS, Columbus, Obie 








SWISS MOUNTAIN KENNELS 


Field Spaniels, Cocker Spaniels, 
Toy Spaniels, Pomeranians. : 3 


Our CATALOGUE, illustrated with half-tone pictures of 
individual dogs, views of the kennels, etc, 20cents, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Eye Lotion. . .. .50 


Refuse worthless su 
and how to feed, on application to 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S&., !278 Broadway, N.Y. 





portations coming. Catalogue free 


The Pioneer American Dog Remedies 


Glover’s Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment of Sick 


Dogs. Complete list. 
Distemper Cure , 


$1.00 | Condition Pills - $ se 


Mange Cure .,.. .50 , Digestive Pills. . . 5° 
Vermifuge .... 50 | Liver Pills . . . « 5° 
Blood Purifier. . . .50 | Comp. Sulphur Tablets .50 
Canker Wash... 50 | WormCapsules . . 50 
Tonic Fre 50 | Tape Worm Capsules’ .50 
Cough Mixtures . . 50 | DiarrhoeaaCure .. 50 
Fit Cure. . . . .™ .§0 | Liniment 


ere | 
Kennel and Stable Soap .25 


Forsale by Druggists and dealers in sporting goods. 
Estitutes. Free book on Deg Dissaces 


Veterinarian to the Westminster Fennel Club ~ 
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Paris Exposition 1900; Golu Medal and Highest Award 


SPRATT’S PATENT 





Manufacture Specially Prepared 


Foods for 


DOGS, PUPPIES, CATS 
RABBITS, POULTRY, GAME 
PIGEONS, BIRDS, FISH 
Write for our Catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture,” with practical 


chapters on feeding, kenneling and management of dogs; 
also a chapter on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT ; 


AM) LTD. 


450 Market St., Newark, N. 

714 8S. 4th St., St. Louis, 
Ja. 1324 Valencia St., San 
Franci-co, Cal 








Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


Noexperiments. Tried and Approved! Forty years’ Experience 
DISTEMPER CURE (Comb) - - 81.00 

MANGE CURE - - «© «= «© = = 00 Single Remedies 
ECZEMA CURE + «© «= «+ « « 50 sent by mail pre 
CANKER CURE - + -~ «= = = oO paid . The 
WORM EXTERMINATOR. - - 0 she ge gage 
TONM PILLS - - + «+ «= + = 0 psec il be pe: wowed 
CONDITION PILLS + % « «+ «= 5 pr ep vi dt 





EYE LOTION 
FLEA REPELLER & DISINF. 50 
SCENT RESTORER & INTENSIF. 50 

"35.00 


eipt 


$3: 50 


Directions for enecesseful treatment accompany ea 
Send stamp tor PREE booklet on dog dis 


ED, F. HABERLEIN - McPherson, Kan. 



























oor, 





Gordon Setters For Sale 


Major A, Magnet A and Mack A, whel iped March 
1904, by Peter A, No. 71648, ex Bessie A, 69234. 


Junior A, Jane A and Judy A, whelped June ) 
Champion Teddy A, No. 608 75, ex Bess A, \. 72132. 


Address B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 
or 204 River Front Stores, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE UNDEFEATED IRISH TERRIER 


CH. CELTIC BADCER 
1903 
New York — Four firsts and special for best. 
Boston — Four firsts and special for best. 
Chicago — Three firsts and special for best. 
iin— Three firsts and special for best. 
Montreal — Two firsts and special for best. 
Toronto—T wo firsts and special for best. 
Ottawa — Two firsts, special for best, and the 
Governor General’s cup for best dog in the 
show. 1904 
New York—Two firsts and special for best. 
Boston—T wo firsts and special for best. 
For Breeding Terms apply to 


CELTIC KENNELS, Gananoque, Ont. 





The liveliest and smartest of house dogs are the 


Scottish Terriers 


The right size for children’s pets and companions. 

We win ninety per cent of the prizes wherever 
we show, and have puppies by Champion The 
Laird, and other good dogs. 


CRAIGDARROCH KENNELS, 8 Bay Shore, L. I 





SABINE KENNELS 
FOX TERRIERS 


All at home now, after a 
sensational show career. 
Busy shaping of puppies 
for the annual draft which 
will be ready on October 1. 
Address all communica- 
tions to 


TEXAS 

















Rocky Mountain Tours 


T arrange tours through the whole of the Rocky Moun. 
tain Country either for hunting, fishing, mountain climbing 
or pleasure. Competent guides, good saddle horses and 
thorough camp equipment provided. Splendid opportunity 
for amateur photographers, prospectors, health seekers. 

Full information with Prices freely given. A 
No party too smail, none too large. 


F. H. McGOWAN, Chief Guide, Boise, Idaho 


600 Ringneck Pheasants, our last year's 


OR ANGE, = = 
birds, at a very low’ pr 


QUAIL frees: 


ver Pheasants, Wood on Mt: at pair n Di ick, R aAcoc * Wild Ge ese 
and Wild Mallard Ducks (decoys) After Nov. ist, we will have 
Northern, Southern and Western ¢ UAIL (Bob-White) in any 
number; also Mountain, Valley Mexican and European Qua 
Circular ready Sept. 15th. We are the largest Importers anc 
Breeders in America of pure bred Belgian Homers for Squ 
breeding. Send to cents for sample copy of Pheasant and Squab 
Journal with colored plate and circular on Squab breeding 
pair of European White Swan at S40 per pair ( 1 


CAPE COD SQUAB CO., Son: As Wellfleet, Mass. 
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bent TYPBWKITER BARGAINS x.3Kxe 


THE CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 
Oldest Exchange in the World (Established 1881.) 
Supply all standard makes of typewriters at from $15 to 850; 
with written guarantee; Remingtons, Smith- Premiers, 
Densmores, Hammonds, and others a $25; Cualigraphs, 
Franklins, Blickensderfers, and others $15, We ship sub- 
ject to examination and tria Send for ‘Special Bargain list." 
Also exchange, rent and do repai ring. Everything in the type- 
writer line at reduced prices. Not fomuacted with any trust or 
combination, 


Send for particulars and prices. 
SPeciaL Prices TO THE CLERGY 





We Want You 


to represent us in your town. We 
will gladly make it an object to you. 
Write to-day fur our offer, 





CIRCULATION MANAGER, Fie.tp anp Stream 
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BROTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE 





:: The Wine says the rest :: 
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FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 
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Have you a birddog? Then you want 


The Amateur 
Tramer 735 


HABERLEIN 
Paper Cover - - 


$1.00 
Finely Cloth Bound 


and Gold Embossed 1.50 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


FIELD AND STREAM, 


PLAIN, practical and concise, yet thorough, 

guide in the art of training, handling and the cor- 

recting of faults of the dog subservient to the gun 
afield. Acknowledged by authorities and amateurs 
alike the most practical book on training ever pub- 
lished, The author is a practical trainer of over 30 
years’ experience whose system is up to date and 
stands unequaled, the accepted standard, 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 


Comprehensible, popular form, devoid of long-spun 
theor’ based on practical experience throughout. 
Not a .ge volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guirat.eced to contain the most practical information 








on the subject at any price. 





q 35 West 21st St., New York. 


























) pings Does Thi 
, 0e€S 1S 
) RI!) Interest You 
“a CHEAP 
. ANGLING 
) English Setter, whelped Aug. FISH CULTURE san 
1902, is offered for sale by a sports- FISH FARMING and 
man going abroad shortly. This WATER GARDENING 
dog is one of the best bred dogs | | 
in America, bench as well as field. || { ste subjects that are, completely and 
Broken to quail. Owner will | illustrated monthly magazine 
. sacrifice to person who will appre- | | ° 
-) 
i | clate a good dog. Price, $100.00. American 





u. 


AM 

















Address, ENGLISH SETTER 


Care of FIELD AND STREAM 
35 West 21st St., New York. 











FishCulturist 


E. N. CARTER, Editor and Publisher 


St, Johnsbury, Vermont 





(Sample Copy) 














Important Announcement 





A New Serial Novel by the author of 
“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH,” 


will begin in an early issue of 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


See the prospectus in the November issue of The Century 











FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 











DVERTISING SECTION 




















RAMBLER Sure spype One,1905 Model 
Two pon es cea ay orse-power, $1350 
Other Models $750-$ 850 - $ 2000- $ 3000 


Q@utomobiles of the same price do 
3 not develop half the power. Those 
of equal power cost more 

twice as much, Simplicity of con 
struction and*an enormous 
output, every working part being 
made in our own plant, put the 
Rambler in _a class by itselt. wo 
@ Let us tell -you more about it. 
We will gladly send “SA Little 
History,” complete mformaton 
and illustrated matter. © 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


MAIN. OFFICE & “EACTORY, KENOSHA, ‘WISC. 

















BRANCHES 
BOSTON. 145 COLUMBUS AV. NEw YoRK 
CHICAGO. 304-306 WABASH AY. 38 *% STREET 
PHILA, 242 N.BROAD ST. 44ND BROADWAY 





| enresentatives in all leading cittes throughout the country 






























FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 
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$1,200 a Year for Life 


' Secured by Small Monthly Payments 

The Mutual Rubber Production Company offers to the readers of this magazine an oppor- 
tunity to become associated in an enterprise of immense profit, which will yield you or 
your heirs a sure and certain income, and on terms that are within the reach of everybody. 
The shares in this inve sstment are selling above par right now, and they are selling 
fast. In fact, there are only a few hundred left in the present series. Fifteen hundred 
satisfied share holde rs, scattered all over this country, testify to the splendid conservatism 
of this enterprise. 7 is not unlikely that among these fortunate ones may be some of 
your friends, If vo ov at once you will have the opportunity of joining this new and 
immensely profitab = ivestment, at the present price, before the series is exhausted. The 
enterprise is so popt I r with these readers that we are reserving a few shares in anticipation 
of their orders—but this block is not so large as we would like to make it. Indications 
are that it will be largely over-subscribed. If you have been procrastinating—if you have 
been putting it off ‘‘until to-morrow,” or “until next week,” it behooves you, now, to 


SECURE YOUR SHARES AT ONCE 


The Mutual Rubber Production Company is divided into only 6,000 shares, each one 
r:presenting an undivided interest equivalent to an acre in our great commercial rubber 
orchard. These 6,000 acres are in the State of Chiapas, Mexico—the finest rubber land in all 
the world, In this orchard we are changing the production oS rubber from the uncer- 
tain method heretofore en:ployed—that of reckless and destructive tapping by improvident 
natives—to the most solid and permanent basis known to modern scientific forestry, and 
under Anglo-Saxon supervision, No industry ever underwent so radical a deve lopment as 
we are now engaged in, without making immensely wealthy all those interested in the 
change. The enormous fortunes made in the past, by gathering crude rubber from virgin 
trees scattered here and there in the tropical junzle are as nothing compared to the sure and 
permanent incomes to be derived from this new industry. 

No large cash down payment is required to secure these shares, as they are paid for in 
small monthly instailments, as the work of development progresses. For $20, as the first 
monthly payment, you can secure five shares. Then you pay $20 a month Xen 11 more 
months, then $15 for 12 months, ther 1$10 a month for a limited period, until you have paid 
$1,410, the full price for five shares ($282 each in the coo it series). But, meantime, you 
will have received dividends amounting to $1,050, or $210 per share, so that the actual net 
cost of the 5 shares in this remarkably safe and profitab le investment w ill be only $360 of your 
own money, or $72 per share. Then, fromthe maturity period onward, your five shares, or 
acres, will yield you or your heirs $1,200 a year for more years than youcan possibly live. 

Early dividends are provided by “tapping to death” 400 of the 600 trees we originally 
plant to each acre, and the 200 trees remaining for permanent yield will produce every year 
at least 2 pounds of rubber each, at a net profit of 60 cents a pound, These statistics are 

vouched for by the Government ‘reports of the United States and Great Britain—the most 
reliable sources of information in the world. 

This means, on your five-share investment, a permanent and certain income ot $1,200 a 
year, or $2,400 a year on 10 shares, or better still, 25 shares will yield you $6,000 a year. 
Of course, a sing le share can be secured on the same advant: 1geous basis. Here is the 
opportunity for people of moderate means to secure an investment in a new and immensely 
profitable industry, that is already attracting the attention of great capitalists. 





Already over 4,000 shares in this Company have been sold, and remember, there are but 
6,000 shares altogether. The work at the plantation, owing to the even and unchanging 
climate of the semi-tropics, is progressing rapidly. Shares will positively not be sold at the 
present price after those in the present series are closed out. Then a sharp rise ia price will 
be made without further notice. 











Every possible safeguard st 
to our property in Mexico as tru : igree to deposit with t 
with them sworn statements as to the devel. pment of the prope 
stock, You are fully protected from loss in case of death or ia 
pension of sapunaene teoae ae iyS any time you may wish. Further 

We can prove to you that the five sharesin th iis investment, p 
youan average return of twenty-five per cent. on your m 
payment, and will then bring you 8100a month for mor ° than a life 
yourself, not to wealth, but to what is far better, a compete future years, when perhaps you will not be 
able to earn it. Payments of $4.00 per month the first year and sim b-theovwernts s thereafter will secure you one share, 





rounds this investment. The State Street Sevag Co of Boston holds the title 
‘ 1 for shares, and we file 

ts as 1 strar of our 
d we grant you a sus- 
ou mone n your shares. 

ill monthly installments, will bring 
y during the period of 


me. s opens the door for 

























If you will write us at once, full and concise information proving every statement w ill be promptly 
© furnished at our expense, This information will quickly put you in close touch with every detail 
of our plan. Your every request will receive immediate attention, Write us now, 


Mutual Rubber Production Company 
115 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














Will Bear RoughHandling 
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T heWatchforSportemen 
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artes: | 

The INGERSOLL is the only rational watch for anybody who uses a watch 
roughly. 


Not only does it withstand such usage better but it also keeps better time under 
these circumstances than a more delicate timepiece 

It is so accurate that it will answer all the requirements of nine-tenths of the 
American People and now has many times the largest sale in the world. 

Neat Durable Guaranteed 
SOLD BY HONEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE OR POSTPAID 
$1.00 $1.50 $1.75 Booklet Free 
Ask for an INGERSOLL—name on dial 








ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 96, 51 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 











